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PREFACE. 


•rp 

J. UK author of these volumes made a number 
of improvements in the last Duodecimo edition of 
liis Grammar j and inserted many critical and ex¬ 
planatory notes, in subsequent editions of the 
Exorcises and the Key ^ and added, at the end 
of the Key, a copious Alphabetical Index to all 
the three books. In consequence of these addi- 
1 ions and variations, the liroprietors of the works 
conceived that an improved edlfion of the whole, 
in two volumes Octavo, in a large letter, and on 
superfine paper, with an appropriate title, wotild 
not be unacceptable to the public. The author 
has therefore embraced this opportunity, to revise 
llie Grammar, to enlarge it very considerably. 



$ PREFACE. 

If anv persons should be inclined to think, that 
^is .‘work* would have been more satisfactory to 
Itiaders in general, had the fir&t volume been pub¬ 
lished separately, and the Exercises and Key omit¬ 
ted ; the author takes the liberty of suggesting to 
them, how' very imperfect the performance would 
have been, and how liable to objection, if it had ap¬ 
peared in so detached and partial a manner. The 
Exercises and the Key are necessary appendages to 
the principles of grammar j and serve, not only to 
illustrate and enforce, but to vary and extend, the 
grammatical rules and positions. Many parts of 
the second volume are as particularly calculated, 
for the improvement of persons far advanced in 
the study of the language, as other parts of it are, 
for the instruction of those who have made but 
little progress in the grammatical art. The tuo 
volumes are, indeed, intimately connected, and 
constitute one uniform system of English Gram¬ 


mar. 



INTRODUCTION 

TO THE DUODECIMO EDITION*. 


w« EN the number and variety of English Grammars 
already published, and the ability with which some of 
them are written, are considered, little can be expected 
hrom a new compilation, besides a careful selection of 
the most useful matter, and some degree of improvement 
in the mode of adapting it to tlie understanding, and the 
gradual progress of learners. In these respects some¬ 
thing, perhaps, may yet be done, for the ease and ad¬ 
vantage of young persons. 

In books designed for the instruction ol youth, there 
is a medium to be observed, between treating the subject 
in so extensive and minute a manner, as to embarrass 


# As the Introduction to the Duodecimo edition of the Grammar, con. 
tains some views and explanations of the subject, wliich may be useful to 
readers in general, as well as to yonng students, it is tlioiight proper to 
retain it in this ediliuu of the work. 
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INTUODrCTION. 


confuse tlicir minds, by offering too much at onee 
sfor their compjx-liension; and, on the other hand, con¬ 
ducting it by such short and general precepts and ob- 
•servations, as convey to them no clear and precise in- 

tt 

•formation. A distribution t)f the parts, which is either 
deff'i tivo or irregular, has also a tendency to perplex 
tlie y< ung undi rstaiuUng, and to retard its knowledge 
of tin' ]>nnc!plos of literature. A distinct general view, 
or outline, ol' all the essential parts of the study in which 
they are engaged; a gradual and judicious supply of 
this outline ; and a due arrangement of the divisions, 
a'eonling to their natural order and connexion, appear 
to lie among tlie best means of cnligbtcning tlie minds of 
yoiitl’., and of facilitating their acquisition of knowledge, 
Tiic author of this work, at the same time that he has 
endeavoured to avoitl a plan, which may be too concise 
or too extensive, dofcctavc in its parts or irregular in the 
disposition of tlicin, has studied to render his subject sftffi- 
eicntly easy, intelligible, and eompreheusive. lie does 
not presume to have completely attained these objects. 
How far lie has succeeded in the attempt, and wherein 
he lias failed, must be referred to the deterininatloD of 
the judicious and candid reader. 

Thf. method which he has adopted, of exhibiting the 
performance in characters of different sizes, will, he 
trusts, be conducive to that gradual and regular pro¬ 
cedure, which is so favourable to the business of instruc¬ 
tion. The more important rules, definitions, and obscr- 
tations, and which are therefore the most proper to b« 
vommitted to memury, arc printed with a larger type; 
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whilst ru\es and remarks that are of less consequence, 
that extend or diversify the general idea, or iliat serve as 
explanations, arc contained in the smaller letter; these, 
or tlie chief of them, will be perused by tht?student to 
the greatest advantage, if postponed till the general 
system be completed. The use of notes and observa¬ 
tions, in tlie common and detached manucr, at the bot¬ 
tom of the page, would not, it is imagined, be so likely 
to attract the, perusal of youth, or admit of so ample and 
regular an illustration, as a continued and uniform order 
of tlie several subjects. In adoptiiig this mode, care has 
been taken to adjust it sp that the whole may be perusod 
in a connected progress, or the jiart containeil in the 
larger character read in order by itself. Many of the 
notes and observations are intended, not only to explain 
the subjects, and to illustrate them, by comparative views 
of the grammar of other languages, and of the ^ario^ls 
sentiments of h^glish grammarians; but also to invite 
the ingenious student to inquiry and rctiecliDii, and 
prompt him to a more enlarged, critical, and phUos{)phi- 
cal research. 

WiTU respect to the dermitions and mloB, it may not 
be improper more particularly to observe, that in selc^- 
ing and forming them, it has been tlie author’s aim to 
reader them as exact auil comprehensive, and, at the 
same time^ as intelligible to young minds, as the nature 
of the subject, and the diihculties attending it, vvouhl ad¬ 
mit. He presumes that they are also caleulatinl to bo 
readily committed to memory, and easily rctainc»l. For 
this purpose, he has been solicitous to select terms that 
smooth and voluble; to proportion tlie lueiubcrs of 

D 2 
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the sentences to one apuliier; to avoid protracted periods; 
and to give the whole Ueliiiition or rule, as much harmony 
of expression as he could devise. 

From the scntinient generally admitted, that ft proppr 
selection of faulty composition is more instructive to the 
young grannnarian, than any rales and examples of pro¬ 
priety that can be givew, tin' Compiler has been induced 
to pay pecidiar attention to this part of the subject; 
and though the instances of false grammar, under the 
rules of Synta-jc, are numerous, it is hoped they will not 
be found too many, when tkek variety and usefulness 
arc considered. 

In a wort which professes itself to be a compdationr, 
and which, from the nature and design of k, must con>< 
sist cliiefly of materials selected from the writings of 
others, it is' scarcely necessary to apologize for the use 
which the Compiler has mode of his predecessors’ labours; 
or for omitting to insert their names.- From the altera¬ 
tions which have been frecpicntly made in the sentiments 
and the' language, to suit tine connexiony and to adapt 
tlwm to the particular purposes for which they are intro- 
dmsed; and, in many instances, from the uncertainty to 
whom the passages originally belonged, die insertion of 
names could seldom be made with propriety. But if this 
could have been generally done, a work of this nature 
would deyive no advantage from it, equal t® the incon¬ 
venience of crowding the pages wihh a repetition e# 
names and references. It is, however, proper to acknow¬ 
ledge, in general terms, that the authors- to whom the’ 
grammatical part of this compilation is prineipaJly sMk. 
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^ebted for ill materials, are Harris, Johnson, Lowtb, 
Priestley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, and Coote. 

Tta Rules and Observations respecting Perspicuity, 
&e. contained in' the Appendix, and which are, chiefly, 
Extracted from the sVritings of Blair and Campbell, will, 
it is presumed, form a proper addition to the Gram mar. 
The subjects are very nearly related ; and the study of 
perspicuity and accuracy in writing, appears naturally to 
follow dial of Grammar. A conipetcnt acquaintance 
with the principles of both, will prepare and qualify 
the students, for prosecuting those additional improve- 
fficnts in latti^age, to which tltey may be properly di¬ 
rected. 

On the utility and importance of the study of Gram¬ 
mar, and the principles of Composition, much might be 
advanced, for the encouragement of persons in early life 
to apply themselves to this branch of learning ; but as 
the limits of tliis Introduction will not allow of many 
observations on die subject, a few leading sentiments are 
all that can be admitted here with propriety. As words 
are die signs of our ideas, and the medium by which we 
perceive die sentiments of others, and communicate our 
Own; and as signs exhibit die tilings which they are in¬ 
tended to represent, more or less accurately, according 
^ their real or established conformity to diose things 
is more or less exact; it is evident, that in proportion to 
•ur knowledge of the nature and properties of words, of 
their relation to each other, and of t heir established oon- 
nexion with the ideas to which they are'sS^ecl, will be 

■B 3 
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the certainty and case, with which we tran|Fuse our sen- 
tiaicnts into tlic minds of one another; and that, without 
R conijjet^t knowledge of this kind, we shall frequently 
t>e.iu hazard of misunderstanding others, and hcing’ 
misunderstood ourselves. It may indeed be justly as¬ 
serted, that matiy of the differences4n opinion amon^M 
men, with the disputes, contentions, and alienations of 
heart, whicli have too often proceeded from such differ¬ 
ences, have been occasiojied by a want of proper skill in 
the coiniexioii and meaning of words, and by a tenacious 
misapplication of language. 

OxF. of the best sttpports, which the refidmniendaUait 

of this study can receive, in small comjiass, may be de¬ 
rived from the followhig sentiments of an eminent and 
candid writer* on language and composition : “All that 
n-garvls tile study of composition, merits the higher 
atu iitlnn upon this account, that it is intimately con¬ 
nected w»<li tlic improvement of our intellectual powers, 
i'or I must he allowed to say, that when wc are em¬ 
ployed, after a projier manner, in the study of com¬ 
position, uo are cultivating the undcrsianding itself. 
'The stuily of airanging and expressing our thoughts 
with jnopriety, teaches to tltink, as well as to speak, 
accurately.” 

BitrORit the close of this Intioduction, it may pot be 
supm'tluous to observe, that the author of the following 
woik has no interest in it, hut that which arises from the 
^ope, that it will prove of some advantage to young pci'- 
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gDns, and relieve the laboitrs of those wlio arc employed 
in their education. He wishes to promote, in some de¬ 
cree, the cause of virtue, as well as of learning; and, 
with this view, he has been studious, through thfj^vvhole of 
Uic work, not only to avoid eyery' example and flltiscra- 
tion, which might have an improper elfeet «n the minds 
of youth; knt also to introduce, on many ocflbsions, such 
as . have a moral and religious teixieney. His attention 
to cdjjects of so much iniportance will, he trusts, meet 
th* approbation of every well-dis[>oscd reader. If they 
Were faithfully regarded in all Ijooks oi edufation, they 
would doubtless contribute very' materially to tbe order 
and happiness of society, by guarding tU<t innocence, 
and cherishing the virtm*, of the rising gencruti^i. 


Haldgate, near Yorh, —1795. 
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iStt&mfisremmt 

TO THE NINTH DUODECIMO EDITION. 

The eighth edition of this grammar received consider¬ 
able alterations and additions: but works of this nature 
admit of repeated improvements; and are, perhaps^ 
never complete. The author, solicitous to render his 
book more worthy of the encouraging approbation be¬ 
stowed on it by the public, has again revised the work 
with care and* attention. The jiewodition, he hopes, will 
be found much improved. The additions, which are 
very considerable, are, chiefly such as are calculated, to 
expand the learner’s views of the subject, to obviate 
objections; and to rendiT tlie study of grammar both 
easy ar.tl inw-re- ing. Thi.. ediiiou contains also a new 
and cnlargcJ '■y-.ieiii of parsing; copious lists of nouns 
arranged according to their gender and number; and 
many notes an*! observations, which .serve to extend, or 
to explain, paiticular rules and positions *. 

Thf writer is sensible that, after all bis endeavours 
to elucidate the principles of the work, theic are few of 


^ The autbfsr conceives that the occasional iitriettires, dispersed through 
the book, and Intended to Illustrate and support a number of important 
grammatical poiufs, will not, to young persons of ingenuity, appear to be 
dry and useless discussions. tic is persuaded that, by sucin persons, 
£hcy will be read with attention. Aud he presumes that these strictures 
will gratify their curiosity, stimulate appUcaUon^ and ^irp-sp^flity and 
permanence to their graMBaatical Icoowled^s. 
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the divisions, arrangements, definitions, or rides, s^|^inst 
which critical ingenuity cannot devise plausible ohjec-. 
tions. The subject is attfi^ed with so much intricacy* 
and admits of views so various, that it was noi-^ssible 
to render every part of it unexceptionable; or to accom¬ 
modate the work, in all respects, to the opinions and 
prepossessions of every grammarian and teacher. If the 
author has adopted that system which, on tJie whole, is 
best suited to the nature of the subject, and conforroabfe 
to the sentiments of the most judicious grammarians; if 
■ his icnsonings and illustrations, respecting particular 
pQ^ts, arc founded on just prino^ies, and the pecu,. 
liarities of the Englisli language; he has, pcriiap^done 
all that could reasonably be expected in a work of this 
nature; audhemay wairantably indulge a hope, that the 
book will be still more extensively approved aiul cjr- 
imlatcd. 


Iloldgate, near York ,— JSOt, 
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ENGLISH GRAMM;AR. 


English grammar is the art of speaking and 

writing the English language with propriety.It 

is divided into four parts, viz. 

1. ORTHOGRAPHY, 3. SYNTAX, and 

2. ETYMOLOGY, 4. PROSODY. 


This division may be rendered more intelligible to the 
student, by observing, in other words, that Grammar 
treats. 

First, of the form and sound of tlie letters, the com¬ 
bination of letters into syllables, and syllables into words ; 

Secondly, of the dilTerent sorts of words, their various 
modifications, and their derivation ; 

Thirdly, of the union and right order of words in the 
formation of a sentence ; and 

Jjostly, of the just pronunciation, and poetical con¬ 
struction of sentences. 

Grammar ihay be considered as cdnsisting of two species. 
Universal and Particular. Grammar in general, or Uni¬ 
versal Grammar, explains the principles which are com¬ 
mon to all languages. Particular Gramntar applies those 
general principles to a particular language, modi^ ing 
diem according to the genius of that tongue, and the 
Established practice of the best speakers and writers by 
^hom it is used. 

Volume I. :■ C 




fART I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 


CliAl‘TliU I. 

Of the Letters. 


Section 1. 

Of the ifitt'i s—nf language—~a7id of a perfect alphabet. 

Orthography teaches the nature and powers 
of letters, anil the just method of spelling words. 

A letter is the first principle, or least part, of a 
word. 

I'hc letters of the English language, called the 
English Alphabet, are twenty six in number. 

These letters are the representatives of certain 
articulate sounds, the elements of the language. 
An articulate sound, is the sound of the human 
\oicc, fontu'd by the organs of speech. 

LANCUAiir, Ill the proper sense of the word, signifies 
the expre ssion of our ideas, and tlieir various relations, 
by certain articulate sounds, which are used as the signs 
of those ideas and relations. The faculty of speech is one 
of the distinguishing characters of our nature ; none of 
the interior aoiiiials being in any degree possessed of it. 
h'or we must not call by the name of speech that imitation 
of human articulate voice, which parrots and some other 
birds are i-»pable of: speech implying thought, and con¬ 
sciousness, anil the power of separating and arranging 
uur ideas, which arc faculties peculiar to rational minds 
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That some inferior animals should l>e able to mimic 
human articulation, will not seem wonderful, when we 
recollcet, that even by machines certain words have i>een 
expressed in this manner. JBut that the parrot should 
annex tiiought to the word he utters, is scarcely more 
probable, than that a machine sliould do so. Jloguc and 
knave are in every parrot’s mouth : but the ideas tliey 
stand for, are incomprehensible by any other beings, than 
tliosc endued witli reasou and a mmal faculty. 

It has however been a commokn opinion, and it is suffi¬ 
ciently probable, that, among irrational animals, there is 
something wiiich, by a figure, we may call Langriage, as 
the instinctive economy of bees is figuratively called 
Governmeni, This at least is evident, that the natural 
voices of one animal are, in some degree, intelligible, or 
convey particular feelings, or impulses, to others of the 
same species. But tlicse, and other animal voices that 
might be mentioned, have no antilogy with human 
speech.—For, first, men speak by art and imitation, 
whereas the voices in question are wholly instinctive. 
That a dog, which had never heard another bark, would 
notwithstanding bark himself, admits of no doubt; and 
that a man, who had never heard any language, %vould 
not speak any, is equally certain. Secondly, the voices 
of brute animals are not broken, or resolvable, into 
distinct elementary sounds, like those of man when he 
speaks; nor are they susceptible of that variety, which 
would be necessary for the communication of a very few 
sentiments: and it is pretty certain, that, previously to in¬ 
struction, the young animals comprehend their meaning, 
as well as the old ones. Thirdly, these voices seem in¬ 
tended by nature to express, not distinct ideas, but such 
feelings onlj-, as it may be for the good of the species, or 
for the advantage of man, that they should have tlie 
power of utteting: in which, as in all other respects, they 
are analogous, not to cur s^eahiog > bj our weeping. 
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laughing, groaning, screaming, and other natnral and 
audible expressions of appetite and passion. 

Budbn, in his account of the Ouran-Outang, says, 
** The tongue, and all the organs of the voice, are simi¬ 
lar to those of men, and yet the animal cannot articu¬ 
late ; the brain is formed in the same manner as that of 
man, and yet the creature wants reason: an evident 
proof that the parts of the body, how nicely soever 
formed, are formed to very limited ends, when there 
is net infused a rational soul to direct tbetr opera* 
tions*” 
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The following is a list of the Anglo-Saxon, Konjan, Italic, 
and Old English Characters. 


Saxon. 

Roman. 

Italic. 

■Old English. 

Name. 

Cap. 

Small. 

Cap. 

tniaU. 

Cap. 

Snull. 

Cap. 

small. 



a 

A 

a 

A 

a 

SL 

a 

ai. 

B 

b 

B 

b 

S 

h 

JS> 

tl 

bet\ 

C 

c 

C 

c 

C 

c 

c 

c 

see. 

D 

b 

D 

d 

D 

d 

3D 

Q 

dee. 

6 

e 

£ 

e 

E 

e 

C 

t 

ee. 

F 

P 

F 

f 

F 

f 

Sc 

f 


C 

S 

G 

S 

G 

g 


% 

Jee. 

P 

h 

H 

h 

H 

h 


i) 

aitch. 

1 

i 

1 

i 

I 

i 

% 


i or eye. 



J 

j 

J 

j 

(SL 

H 


K 

Is 

K 

k 

K 

k 

1& 

It 

kay. 

L 

1 

L 

1 

L 

1 

% 

1 

el. 

CD 

m 

M 

in 

M 

m 


m 

em. 

N 

n 

N 

n 

N 

n 

0 

n 

en. 

O 

o 

O 

o 

O 

0 

iD 

0 

o. 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 


P 

pee. 



Q. 

<1 

2 

? 

m 

4 

cue. 

n 

P 

n 

r 

R 

r 

R 

r? 

ar. 

s 

r 

s 

f s 

S 

/: 

& 

Ctf 

ess. 

T 

c 

T 

t 

T 

t 


t 

tee. 










U 

u 

U 

u 

U 

u 

mz: 


u or you. 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

u 

vee. 

10 

p 

w 

w 

w 

•ut 

m 

to 

double u. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

% 

JC 

^s. 

y 

y 

Y 

y 

r 

Sf 


? 

tty. 

z 

z 

Z 

z 

ev 

s* 


S 

zed. 
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A perfect alphabet of the English language, and, in¬ 
deed, of every other language, would Contain a number 
of letters, precisely equal to the nutttber of simple arti¬ 
culate sounds belonging to the language. Every simple 
sound would have its distinct character; audthat cliarac- 
tcr be the representative of no other sound. But this is 
far from being the state of tlie English alphabet. It has 
more original sounds than distinct significant letters; and 
consequently, some of these letters are made to repre-r 
sent, not one sound alont*, but several sounds. This will 
appear by reflecting, tbit the sounds signified by the 
united letters th, sk, ng, are elementary, and liave no 
single appropriate characters, in our alphabet; and that 
the letters a and u represent the different sounds heard 
in hat, hate, hull; and in but, bull, mule. 

To explain this subject more fully to the learners, we 
shall set down the characters made use of to represent 
all the elementary articulate sounds of our language, as 
nearly in the manner and order of the present English 
alphabet, as the design of the subject will admit; and 
shall annex to each character the syllable or word, which 
contains its proper and distinct sound. And here it will 
be proper to begin with tltc vowels. 

I^etters denoting the Words containing the 

simple soOBtls. simple sounds. 


a 

as 

heard in 

fate. 

a 

as 

in 

fall. 

a 

as 

in 

fat. 

a 

as 

in 

far. 

e 

as 

in 

me. 

<e 

as 

in 

met. 

i 

^9 

in 

piue. 

i 

as 

in 

pin. 

« 

as 

in 

no. 

o 

as 

in 

not. 

o 

as 

fh 

moVe. 

u 

as 

in 

intrie. 

u 

as 

in 

tub. 

ii 

ai 


bufl. 
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By tlie prejCQcUng list it appears, tliat there are in the 
English language fourteen simple vowel sounds: but as 
i and when pronouiicc4 long, may be considered as 
diphthongs, or diphthongal vowels, our language, strictly 
speaking, contains but twelve simple vowel sounds; to 
represent which, we have only five distinct characters or 
letters. If a in far^ is the same specific sound as a vafat; 
and M in bull, the same as o in move, which is the opinion 
of some grammarians; then there are l^ut ten original 
vowel sounds in the English language. 


The following list denotes the sounds of the conso¬ 
nants, being in number twenty-two. 


I.rtteis ricnotioc Uic 



Word* containing the 

f^undt. 



simple suund«» 

b 

as heard in 

bay, tub. 

d 

as 

itt 

day, sad. 

f 

as 

in. 

for, oft'. 

r 

as 

in 

van, love. 

g 

as 

in 

go. egg. 

U* 

as 

in 

hop, ho. 

k 

as 

in 

kill, oak. 

1 

ai 

i?i 

lap, all. 

m 

as 

in 

my, mum. 

n 

us 

in 

no, on. 

1> 

as 

in 

pill, map. 

r 

(i\ 

in 

rap, tar. 

s 

as 

7n 

so, lass. 

•A 

as 

in 

zed, buzz. 

t 

as 

in 

top, mat. 

w 

as 

in 

we, will. 

y 

as 

in 

ye, yes. 

"S 

as 

in 

king, sing. 

sli 

as 

in 

shy, ash. 

til 

as 

in 

thin, thick. 

th 

as 

in 

then, them. 

zh 

as 

in 

pleasure. 


^ Soiti<> pniammarians Kiippobt* k to mark only an aspiration, or }>roathiii«': 
but it appcav'i to be a (lisiinct bouuit, and foimcd in a particular manne^r, 
by the ora:.in« of jipoeoh. EncycloptrHta Briinnnxca* 

4 C 4 
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Several letters marked in the English alphabet, as eon- 
sonants, are either superfluous, or represent, not simple, 
but complex sounds. C, for instance, is superfluous in 
both Its sounds; the one being expressed by Ar, and the 
otlier by s, G, in the soft pronunciation, is not a simple, 
but a complex sound ; as is pronounced aidgc. J\s 
unnecessary, because its sound, and that of tlie soft 
arc in our language the same. 2, with its attendant u, 
is either conmlcx, and resolvable into kw, as in qualitxj ; 
or u:ine- e'isa’u% because its sound is the same with ky as 
in opaque. X is compounded of gs, as iii example; or 
of as ill expect. 

From the preceding ivpresentation, it appears to be a 
point of coiisidi.rable importance, that every learner of 
the English language should be taught to pronounce 
perfectly, and with facility, every original simple sound 
that belongs to it. By a timely and judicious care in 
this respect, the voice will be prepared to utter, with ease 
and accuracy, every combination of sounds; and taught 
to avoid that confused and imperfect manner of pro¬ 
nouncing words, which accompanies, through life, many 
persons, who have not, in this respect, been properly 
instructed at an early period. 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants. 

A Vowel is an articulate sound, that can be 
perfectly uttered by itself: as, a, e, o j which are 
formed without the help of any other sound. 

A consonant is an articulate sound, which can¬ 
not be perfectly uttered without the help of a 
vowel: as, b, d,f, Ii which require vowels to ex¬ 
press them fully. 

The vowels are, a, e, i, o, «, and sometimes m 
and 7/. •5 
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IV and y are consonants when they begin a word 
pr syllabic; but in every pther situation they are 
vowels. 

It is generally acknowledged by the best grammarians, 
that w and y are consonants when they begin a sjdlable 
or word, and vowels when they end one. Tliat they are 
consonants, when used as initials, seems to be evident 
from their not admitting the article an before them ; as 
it would be improper to say, an walnut, an yard, &c. 
and from their following a vowel without any hiatus or 
difficulty of utterance: as, frosty winter, rosy youth. 
That they are vowels in other situations, appears from 
their regularly taking the sound of other vowels; as, w 
has the exact sound of u in saw', few, now, &c.; and^ 
that of iy in hymn, fly, crystal, &c. Sec Uie letters W 
and Y, pages 42 and 4S *. 

We present the fallowing as more exact and philoso¬ 
phical definitions of a vowel and consonant. 

A vowel is a simple, articulate sound, perfect in itself^ 
and formed by a continued elVusion of the bYeath, and a 
certain conformation of the mouth, witliout any alteration 
in the position, or any motioii of the organs of speech, 
from the moment the vocal sound commences, till it ends. 

A consonant is a simple, articulate sound, im 2 >crfect 
by itself, but which, joinetl with a towel, forms a com¬ 
plete sound, by a 2 >articular motion or contact of tlie 
organs of speech. 

Some grammarians subtlivide .vowels into tlie simple 
and the compound. But there docs not appear to be any 
foundation for the distinction. Siinjilicity is essential to 


* The letters xo and y arc of an amhijj^nous nature ; bein^ consonants at 
the beginning of words, and vowels at tUo end. ^ J'ncyclopeedm BtUannkec^ 
WALKER’S Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, page ihUrd edc^ion. 
PEKRY’s English Dlctiouary, Preface, page 
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0ie nature of ^ vowel, which excludes every degree of 
mixed or compound sounds. It requires, according to 
the definition, but one conformation of the organs of 
speech, to form it, and no motion in the organs, whilst it 
is forming. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and semi^ 
vowds. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at all, without the 
aid of a vowel. They are b, p, t, d, k, and c and g 
hard. 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of 
themsdves. They are J", 4 m, n, r, v, s, z, x, and 
c and g soft. 

Four the semi-vowek, namely, I, m, n, r, are 
also distinguished by the name of liquids, from their 
readily uniting with other consonants, and flowing 
as it were into their sounds. * 

We h.ave shown above, that it is essential to the nature 
of a consonant, that it cannot be fully uttered without the 
aid of a vowel. We ma 5 ' further observe, tlmt even the 
names of the consonants,* as tlicy are pronounced in re¬ 
citing tlie alphabet, require the help of vowels to express 
them. In pronouncing the names of the mutes, the as¬ 
sistant vowels follow the consonants: as, be, pe, te, de, lea. 
In pronouncing the names of the semi-vowels, the vowels 
generally precede the consonants: as, ef, el, em, en, ar, 
es, ex. The exceptions are, ee, ge, ve, zed. 

This distinction between the nature and the name of a 
consonant, is of great importance, and should be well ex¬ 
plained to the pupil. They are frequently confounded 
by writers on grammar. Observations and reasonings on 
the name, are often applied to explain the nature, of a 
consonant: and, by this means, tliue student is led into 
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error and perplexity, respecting these elements of lan¬ 
guage. It should be impressed on his mind, tliat the 
name ol' every consonant, is a complex sound ; but that 
the consonant itself, is always a simple sound. 

Some writers have described the mutes and semi-vowels, 
with their subdivisions, nearly in the following manner. 

The mutes are those consonants, whose sounds cannot 
bo protracted. The semi-vexecls, such whose sounds can 
be continued at pleasure, partaking of the nature of 
vowels, from which they derive their name. 

The mutes may be subdivided into pure and impure. 

The pure are those whose sounds cannot be at all pro¬ 
longed : thej are k, p, t. The impure, are those whose 
sounds may be continued, though for a very short space : 
they arc b, d, g. 

The semi-vowels may be subdivided into vocal and 
aspirated The vocal are those which are formed by the 
voice; the aspiraied, those formed by the breath. I’here 
arc tdeveii vocal, ami five aspirated. The vocal are I, m, 
V, r, V, w, y, s, th flat, zh, ng: the aspirated,/, h, s, 
th sharp, sh. 

The vocal semi-vowels may be subdivided into pure 
and impure. I'Jie pure are those winch are ftwined en¬ 
tirely by the voice; the impure, such as have a mixture 

of breath with the voice. There are seven pure_/, w?, 

n, r, w>, y, ng : four iniimrc—t;, z, Ih flat, zh. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pro¬ 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice : as, ea 
iu l)cat, ou in sound. 

A triphtliong is the union of three voweLs, pro¬ 
nounced in like manner: as, eau in beau, ieze in 
view. 

A prt)per diphthbng is that in which both the 
vowels ate Sounded: as, oi in voice, ou in onnee. 
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An improper diphthong has but one of the vowds 
sounded: as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 

Each of the diphthongal letters, was, doubtless, origi¬ 
nally heard in pronouncing the words which contain 
them. Though this is not the case at present, with re¬ 
spect to many of them, these combinations still retain the 
name of diphthongs ; but, to distinguish them, they are 
marked by the term improper. As the diphthong derives 
its name and nature from its sound, and not from its let¬ 
ters, and properly denotes a double vowel sound, no union 
of two vowels, where one is silent, can, in strictness, be 
entitled to that appellation; and the single letters > and 
u, when pronounced long, must, in tliis view, be consi¬ 
dered as diphthongs. The triphthongs, having at most 
but two sounds, arc merely ocular, and are, therefore, by 
some grammarians, classed with the diphthongs. 


Section 2. 

tjcnerul observations on tke sounds of the letters, 

A 

A has four sounds; the long or slender, the broad, the 
short or open, and the middle. 

7'lie long; as in name, basin, creation. 

The broad; as in call, wall, all. 

Tile short; as in barrel, fancy, glass. 

The middle; as in far, farm, father. 

The diphthong aa generally sounds like a short in 
proper namds; as in Balaam, Canaan, Isaac ; hut not in 
Baal, OaaL 

./de has the sound of long e. It m sometimes found in 
Latin woriU. Some authors retain this form; as, ainig- 
ma, a'quator, &c.; but others have laid it aside, and 
^tite enigma, Cesar, Eneas, &c. 
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The diphthong ai has exactily the long slender sound 
of a; as in pail, tail, &c,; pronounced pale, tale, &c,: 
except plaid, again, raillery, fountain, Britain,, and a 
few others. 

is generally sounded like the broad a; as in taught, 
caught, &c. Sometimes like the short or open a; as in 
aunt, flaunt, gauntlet, &c. It has the sound of long o in 
hautboy; and that of o short in laurel, laudanum. See. 

Aw has always the sound of broad a: as in bawl, 
scrawl, crawl. 

Ay, like its near relation ai, is pronounced like the 
long slender sound of a; as in pay, day, delay. 

B 

B keeps one unvaried sound, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words; as in baker, number, rhubarb, &c. 

In some words it is silent; as in thumb, debtor, subtle, 
&c. In others, besides being silent, it lengthens the. 
syllable; as in climb, comb, tomb. 

C 

Chas two different sounds. 

A hard sound like k, before a, o, u, r, I, t; as, in cart, 
cottage, curious, craft, tract, cloth, &c.; and when it 
ends a syllable; as, in victim, flaccid. 

A soft sound like s before e, i, and y, generally: as in 
centre, face, civil, cymbal, mercy, &c. It has sometimes 
the sound of sh ; as in ocean, social. 

C is mute in czar, czarina, vicyuXs, &e. 

C, says Dr. Johnson, according to English orthogra¬ 
phy, never ends a word; and therefore we find in our best 
dictionaries, stick, block, publick, politick, &c. But 
many writers of later years omit the k in words of two or 
more syllables; and this practice is gaining ground, 
though it is productive of irregularities; such as writing 
flaimic and mimickiy; traffic and trafficking. 
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CA, is cointaonly sounded like tcA; as in cliurefa, chin, 
cliail', charter: but ia words derived from the Greek, has 
the sound of Jt; as ill chymist, scliemc, ehorus, chyle, 
distich; and in foreign names: as, Acbish, 'Baruch, 
Knofh, &c. 

CVi, in some words derived from the French, takes the 
sound of sA ; as in chaise, chagrin^ chevalier, machine. 

<7A in»arch, liefore a vowel, sounds like it; as in arch¬ 
angel, archives. Archipelago; except in archedj archer}-, 
archer, and arch-enemy; but before a consonant it al¬ 
ways sounds like tch; as in archbishop, archduke, arch- 
presbyter, &c. Ck is silent in schedule, schism, and 
yacht. 

D 

JD keeps one uniform sound, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words; as in death, bandage, kindred; unless 
it may be said to take the sound of /, in stuffed, tripped, 
&c. stuft, tript, &c. 


E 

JE has three different sounds. 

A long sound; as in scheme, glebe, severe, pulley, 
turkey, behave, prejudge. See Prosod'v. Chapter 1. 
Section 2. On “ Ouantity.” 

A short sound; as in men, bed, clemency. 

An obscure and scarcely perceptible sound : as, open, 
lucre, participle. 

It has sometimes tlie sound ef -middle a; as in clerk, 
Serjeant ; and sometimes that of short as in Englaud, 
yes, paetty. 

JE is always mute at the end of a word, except in «»o- 
mosyllables that have no other •vowel: as, me, he, she: 
jpr in substantives derived from the Greek : as, catastro¬ 
phe, epitome, PeneJope. It is used to soften and modify 
the foregoing consonants: as, force, rage, since, oblige . 
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or to lengthen the preceding vowel: as, can, cane; pin, 
pine; rob, robe. 

The diphthong ea is generally sounded like e long ; as 
in appear, beaver, creature, &c. It has also the sound 
of short e; as iu breath, meadow, treasure. And it is 
sometimes pronounced like the long and slender a; as 
iu bear, break, great. 

£au has the sound of long o : as in beau, flambeau, 
portmanteau. In beauty and its compounds, it has the 
sound of long u. 

Ei, in general, sounds the same as long and slender a ; 
as in deign, vein, neighbour, &c. It has the sound of 
long e in seize, deceit, receive, either, neitlier, &c. It 
is sometimes pronounced like short i; as in foreign^ 
forfeit, sovereign, &c. 

Eo is pronounced like e long; as in people ; and some¬ 
times like e short; as in leopard, jeopardy. It has also the 
sound of short u; as in dungeon, sturgeon, puncheon, &o. 

Eu is always sounded like long tt or eu-, as in feud, 
deuce. 

Ew is almost always pronounced like long u ; as in 
few, new, dew. 

Erj, when the accent is on it, is always pronounced 
like a long; as in bey, grey, convey; except in key, 
ley, where it is sounded like long e. 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the sound 
of e long: as, alley, valley, barley. See Prosody. 
Chapter 1. Section 2. On “ Quantity.” 

F 

A'keeps one pure unvaried sound at the beginning, 
middle, and end of words: as, fancy, muffin, mischief, 
&c.; except in of, in which it has the flat sound of ov; 
but not in composition ; as, whereof, thereof, &c. We 
should not pronounce, a wive’s jointure, a calve’s liead; 
but a wife’s jointure, a calFs head. 
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G 

G has two sounds; one hard; as in gay, go, gun: the 
other soft; as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a word it is always hard; as in bag, 
snug, frog. It is hard before a, o, u, I, and r,- as, game, 
gone, gull, glorj% grandeur. 

G before r, *, and y, is soft; as in genius, gesture, 
ginger, Egypt; except in get, gewgaw, finger, craggy, 
and some others. 

G is mute before ti ; as in gnash, sign, foreign, &c. 

Gn, at the end of a word, or syllable accented, gives 
the preceding vowel a long sound; as in resign, impugn, 
oppugn, impregn, impugned; pronounced impune, im- 
prene, &c. 

Ghy at the beginning of a word, has the sound of the 
hard g : as, ghost, ghastly: in the middle, and sometimes 
at the end, it is quite silent; as in right, high, plough, 
mighty. 

At the end it has often the sound of J"; as in laugh, 
cough, tough. Sometimes only the is sounded; as in 
burgh, burgher. 

H 

The sound signified by this letter, is, as before ob¬ 
served, an articulate sound, and not merely an aspiration. 
It is heard in the words, hat, horse, Hull. It-is seldom 
mute at the beginning of a word. It is always silent 
after r : as, rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb. 

H final, preceded by a vowel, is always silent: as, alt! 
hah! oh! foh! Sarah, Messiah. 

From the faintness of the sound of this letter, in many 
words, and its total silence in others, added to the negli¬ 
gence of tutors, and the inattention of pupils, it has hap¬ 
pened, that many persons havq become almost incapable 
of acquiring its just and full pronunciation-. It is, thcrer 
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fore, incumbent on teachers, to be particularly careful to 
inculcate a clear and distinct utterance of this sound. 


JT has a long sound ; as in fine; and, a short one; as in 
fin. ' • 

The long sound is always marked by the e final in mono¬ 
syllables ; as, thin, thine; except give, live. Before r it is 
often sounded like a short u: as, flirt, first. In some words 
it has the sound of c long; as in machine, bombazine, 
magazine. 

The diphthong ta is frequently sounded like^a; as in 
Christian, filial, poniard; pronounced christ-yan, &c. It 
has sometimes the sound of short i; us in carriage, mar¬ 
riage, parliament. 

Je sounds in general like e long; as in grief, thief, 
grenadier. It has also the sound of long z; as in die, 
pie, lie; and sometimes that of short as in sieve. 

Jcti has tho sound of long u; as in lieu, adieu, purlieu. 

Jb, when tin.* accent is upon the first vowel, forms two 
distinct syllables ; as, priory, violet, violent. The tcrlui- 
nations tion and sion, are sounded exactly like the verb 
.shun; except when the t is preceded by s or .r,- as in 
question, tligestion, combustion, mixtion, &c. 

The triphthong -ioti is sometimes pronouii^d distinctly 
in two syllables; as in bilious, various, abstemious. But 
these vowels often coalesce into one syllabic ; as in pre¬ 
cious, factious, noxious. 


J 

-^is pronounced exactly like softg; except in hailela- 
jab, where it is pronounced like^. 


K 

K has the sound of c hard, and is used before e and ?, 
where, according to English analogj', c would be soft: as, 
Volume T. D 
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kept, king, slurts. It.is not sounded before n ; as in kuitV, 
knell, knocker. It is never doubled; except in Habakkuk 
but c is used before it, to shorten the vowel by a double 
consonant: as, cockle, pickle, sucker. 


L has always a soft liquid sound; as in love, billow, 
quarrel. It is sonnetimes mute; as in half, talk, psalm. 
The custom is to double the I at^the end of monosyllables, 
as, mill, will, fall; except where a diphthong precedes 
it: as, hail, toil, sod. 

Zc, at the end of words, is pronounced like a weak cl; 
in which the e is almost mute : as, table, shuttle. 

M 

Jl/has always the same sound: as, murmur, monmnetital; 
except in comptroller, which is pronounced coiitioiler. 

N 

Af has two sounds: the one pure; as in man, net, noble; 
the other a ringing sound like ng; as in thank, banquet, &c. 

N IS mute when it ends a syllable, and is preceded by 
m; a<, hymn, solemn, autumn. 

The parti^pial ing must always have its ringing sound ; 
as, writing, reading, speaking. Some writers have sup- 
posed that when ing is preceded by ing, it should be pro¬ 
nounced in; as, singing, bringing, should he sounded 
singtii, brin^iin: but as it is a good rule, with respect to 
pronunciatioii, to adhere to the written words, unless cus¬ 
tom has clearly decided otherwise, it dqes not seem proper 
to adopt this innovation. 

O 

f? has a long sound; as in note,-bone, obedien*, over; 
and a short one; as in not, got, lot, trot. 
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It lias sometimes the short sound of u: as, son, come, 
attorney. And in some words it is sounded like oo; 
as in prove, move; and often like au; as in nor, for, 
lord. 

The diphthong oa is regularly pronounced as the.long 
sound of o; as in boat, oat, coal; except in bioad, abroad, 
groat, where it takes the sound of broad a: as, hrawd, &c. 

Oe has the sound of single e. It is sometimes long; as 
in foetus, Antoeci: and sometimes short; as in ceconomics, 
cccumenical. In doe, foe, sloe, toe, throe, hoe, and bil¬ 
boes, it is sounded exactly like long o. 

Oi has almost universally the double sound of a broad 
and e long united, as in boy: as, boil, toil, spoil, joint, 
point, anoint: which should never be pronounced as if 
■written bile, spile, tile, &c. 

Oo almost always preserves its regular sound; as in 
moon, soon, food. It has a shorter sound in wool, good, 
foot, and a few others. In blood and flood it sounds like 
short u. Door and floor should always be pronounced as 
if written dore and flore. 

'i'lie diphthong ou lias six diflerent sounds. The first 
and proper sound is equivalent to oaf in down ; as in 
bound,found, surround. 

The second is that of short u; as in enough, trouble, 
journey. 

'1‘he third is that of oo ; as in soup, youth, touniamcnt. 

The fourth is that of long o; as lu though, mourn, 
poultice. 

1'he fifth is that of short o; as in cough, trough. 

The sixth is tliat of awe ; as in ought, brought, llioiight, 

Ow is generally sounded like ou in thou ; as in brown, 
dowry, shower. It has also the sound of long o; as in 
snow, grown, bestow. 

The diphthong oy is but another form for oi, and is pro¬ 
nounced exactly like it. 


D 2 
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has always the same soun<1, except, perhaps, in cap-> 
board, where it sounds like b. It is sometimes mute; as 
in psalm, psalter, Ptolemy: and between m and t; as in 
tempt, empty, presumptuous. 

Ph is ecnera'ly pronounced life f; as in philosophy, 
philanthropy, Philip. 

In nephew and Stephen, it has the sound of w. In 
apophthegm, phthisis, phthisic, and phthisical, both letters 
are entirely dropped. 

Q 

j 2 is aluays followed by u: as, quadrant, queen, quire. 

Qit IS sometimes sounded like k: as, conquer, liquor, 
risque. 

R 

Ji has a rough sound; as hi Rome, river, rage: and a 
smoctli one; as in bard, card, regard. 

Jie at the end of many words, is pronounced like a 
weak er; as in theatre, sepulchre, massacre. 

.S 

S has two diirerctit sounds. 

A ■■'oft and flat sound like z: as, besom, nasa’, dismal. 

A sharp hiss'ng sound : as, saiut, sister, Cyprus. 

It IS s sharp at the beginning of words. 

At the end of words it takes the soft sound : as, his, was, 
tii'us, ej’cs ; except in the words tiiis, thus, us, yes, rebus, 
surplus, ^c.; and in tvoids terminating with mis. 

Ir sounds like z before ion, if a vowel goes before : as, 
intrusion ; but like s sharp, if it follows a consonant: as, 
couveisioti. It also sounds like z before e mute: as, 
amuse^ and before y final: as, rosy; and in the words 
bosojn, desire, wisdom, &c. 

»yis mute in isle, island, demesne, viscoutit. 
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T 

T generally sounds, as in take, temper. T before u, 
when the accent precedes, sounds like tch : as, nature, vir¬ 
tue, are pronounced, natchure, virtchue. TV before a 
vowel has the sound ol sA; as in salvation : except in such 
words as tierce, tiara, Slc. and unless an s goes before: 
as, question; and excepting also derivatives from words 
ending in ty : as, mighty, mightier. 

TA has two sounds : the one soft and flat: as, thus, 
whether, heathen: the other hard and sharp; as, thing, 
think, breath. 

T7i, at the beginning of words, is sharp; as in thank, 
thick, thunder: except in that, then, thus, thither, and 
some others. 'J"A, at the end of words, is also sharp: as, 
death, breath, mouth: except in with, booth, beneath, &,c. 

77t, in the middle of words, is sharp: as, panther, ortho¬ 
dox, misanthrope: except worthy, farthing, bretliren, and 
a few others. 

77t, between two vowels, is generally flat in words purely 
English: as, father, heathen, together, neither, mother. 

T7r, between two votvels, in words from the learned lan¬ 
guages, is generally sharp : as, apath}', sympathy, Athens, 
theatre, apothecary. 

T'A is sometimes pronounced like simple / : as, Tliontas, 
thyme, Thames, asifama. 

U 

f/ has three sounds, viz. 

A long sound,; as in mule, tube, cubic. 

A short sound ; as in dull, gull, custard. 

An obtuse sound, like 00 ; as in bull, full, bushel. 

The strangest deviation of this letter from its natural 
sound, is in the words busy, bu.siness, bury, and burial; 
which aie pronounced bizzy, bizness, berry, and bcrrial. 

yf is now often used before words beginning with u long, 

D 
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and an always bcTore those that begin with u short: as, a 
union, a uiiiversitj-, a useful book; an uproar, an usher, 
an umbrella. 

The diphthong ua, has sometimes the sound of xm; as 
in as'lurige, persuade, antiquary. It has also the sound of 
middle a; as iti guard, guardian, guarantee. 

Ue is often sounded like xee; as in quench, querist, con- 
que.st. It has also the sound of long tr; as in cue, hue, 
ague. In a few words, it is pronounced like e short; as 
in guest, guess. In some words it is entirely sunk; as in 
antique, oblique, prorogue, catalogue, dialogue, &c. 

Ui is frequently pronounced u>/; as in languid, anguish, 
c\tinguisli. It has sometimes the sound of / long; as in 
guide, guile, disguise: and sometimes that of t sln.rt; as 
in guilt, guinea, guildhall. In some words it is stiuiided 
like long i»; as in juice, suit, put suit: and after )•, like 
ro; as in bruise, fruit, recruit. 

ITo is pronounced tike aw; as in quote, quorum, qnon- 
thun. 

has the sound of long c; as in ohloqu 3 ', soliIo(ju\- ; 
pronounce.d obloqtiec, &c, except buj-, and its deri- 
vatit'cs. 


V 

f'lias tlie sound of fiat /j and bears the same relation to 
it, .as b does to p, d to f, hard g to k, and s to i. It has 
also one tinifonn sound: as, vain, vanity, love. 

W 

If, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of on; as 
water resembles the st'und of ooater: but that it has a 
stronger and quicker sound than oo, and has a funiiation 
essentially difi'cri'nt, will appear to any person who pro¬ 
nounces, With attention, t!ie words uio, rtwo, hru'are; and 
who reflects th.it it wdl not adm.t the aiticic an before it; 
which 00 would admit. In some words it is not somidc;!: 
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as in answer, sword, wholesome: it is always silent 
before r; as in wrap, wreck, wrinkle, wrist, wrong, wry, 
bewray, &c. 

TV before A is pronounced as if it were after the A : as, 
why, hwy; when, hwen; what, bwat. 

TV is often joined to o at the end of a syllable, without 
affecting the sound of that vowel; as in crow, blow, grow, 
know, row, flow, Suo. 

When tier is a vowel, and is distinguished in the pronun¬ 
ciation, it has exactly the same sound as tt would have in 
the same situation: as, draw, crew, view, now, sawyer, 
vowel, outlaw, 

X 

X has three sounds, viz. 

It is sounded like s at the beginning of proper names of 
Greek original; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. 

It has a sharp sound like ks, when it ends a syllable with 
the accent upon it: as, exit, exercise,excellence; or when 
the accent is on the next syllable, if it begins with a con¬ 
sonant: as, excuse, extent, expense. 

It has, generally, a flat sound like gs, when Uie accent 
is not on it, and the following syllable begins with a vowel' 
£s, exert, exist, example; pronounced, egzert, t^zist, eg- 
y.ampic. 


Y 

1~, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of ee; as, 
voutli, York, reseiiible tlic sounds of ecouth, eeork: but 
that this is not il.-> exact sound, will be clearly per¬ 
ceived by pronouncing tbe words ye, i/es, netc-year, in 
which its just anti proper sound is ascertained. It not 
uni}’ requires a stronger exert.on of tbe organs of speech 
to Y>ronounce it, than is required to pronounce ee ; but its 
fortnatioii is essentially different. It will not admit of an 
before it, as ee will in the following example; an eel. The 
S D4 
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opinion that_^ and w, when they begin a word or syllable, 
take exactly the sound of ee and oo, has induced some 
grammarians to'assert, that these letters are always vowels 
or diphthongs. 

When y is a vowel, it has exactly the same sound as 
i would have in the same situation: as, yhynie, system, 
justify, pyramid, party, fancy, hungry. See Prosody. 
Chapter 1. Section 2. On “ Quantity.’’ 

Z 

8 has the sound of an s uttered with a closer com¬ 
pression of the palate by the tongue : it is the flat s: as, 
freeze, frozen, brazen. 

It may be proper to remark, that the sounds of the let. 
ters vafy, as they are diflfefently associated, and that the 
pronunciation of these associations depends upon the posi¬ 
tion of the accent. It may also be observed, that, in order 
to pronounce accurately, great attention must be paid to 
the vowels which are not accented. There is scarcely any 
thing which more distinguishes a person of a poor educa¬ 
tion, from a person of a good one, than the pronunciation 
of the unaccented vowels. When vowels are under the 
accent, the best speakers and the lowest qf the people, with 
very few exceptions, pronounce them in the same planner; 
but the unaccented vowels ip the mouths of the former, 
have a distinct, open, and specific sound, while the latter 
pften totally sink them, or change them into some othep 
^ound. 
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Section 3. 

Of ilie organs of articulatioti. 

A CORCISE account of the origin and formation of the 
sounds emitted by the human voice, mny, perhaps, n<tt 
improperly, be here introduced. It may gratify the in¬ 
genious student, and serve to explain more fully the na¬ 
ture of articulation, and the radical distinction between 
vowels and consonants. 

Human voice is air sent out from the lungs, and so agi¬ 
tated or modified in its passive through the windpipe and 
larynx, as to become distinctly audible. The windpifie is 
that tube, which on touching the forepart of our throat 
externally, we feel hard and uneven. It conveys air itito 
the lungs for the purpose of breathing and speech. The 
top or upper part of the windpipe is called the Jaiynx, 
consisting of four or five cartilages, that may be expanded 
^r brought together, by the action of certain muscles which 
operate all at the same time. In the middle of the larynx 
there is a small opening, called the glottis, through which 
the breath and voice are conveyed. 'I'his oi:)euing is not 
wider than one tenth of an inch; and, therefore, the 
breath transniitted through it from the lungs, must pass 
with considerable velocity. The voice thus formed, is 
strengthened and softened, by a reverberation from the 
palate and other hollow places in the inside of the mouth 
and nostrils ; and as these are better or worse shaped for 
this reverberatiou, the voice is said to be more or less 
agreeable. 

If vve consider the many varieties of sound, which one 
and the same human voice is capable of uttering, together 
with the smallness of the diameter of tlie glottis ; and re¬ 
flect, that the same diameter must always produce the same 
tone, and, consequently, that to every change of tone a 
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correspondent change of diameter is necessary- ; we must 
be filled with admiration at the mechanism of these pans, 
and the fineness of the fibres that operate in producing cf- 
feerts so minute, so various, and in their proportions so ex¬ 
actly uniform. For it admits of proof, tliac the diameter 
of the human glottis, is capable of more than sixty distinct 
degrees of contraction or enlargement, by each of which a 
difierent note is produced; and yet the greatest diameter 
of ttiat aperture, as before observed, docs not exceed one 
tenth of an inch. 

Speech is made np of articulate voices; and what we call 
articulation, is performed, not by the lungs, wiiid|>ipe, or 
larynx, but by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, 
tongue, lips, and nostrils. Articuldtioii begins not, till the 
breath, or voice, has passed through the larynx. 

The simplest articulate voices are those winch proceed 
from an open mouth, and are by grannnai iaiis called vcrwcl 
sounds. In transmitting these, tbs afierture of the mouth 
may be pretty large, or somewhat smaller, or very small ; 
which is one cause of the v.iricty of vowels ; a particular 
sound being produced by eacli particular aperture. More¬ 
over, ill passing through an open moutli, the voice may be 
gently acted upon, b\' the lips, or by the tongue and palate, 
or by the tongue and tiiroat; whence another source of 
variety in vowel sounds. 

Tims ten or twelve simple vowel sounds may be formed, 
agrecabK* to the plan in ]>age 2G ; and the learners, by ob¬ 
serving tlie position of their mouth, lips, tongue, &,c. when 
they are uttering the sounds, will jierccivc that various 
pperations of these organs of speech, are necessary to the 
prodnction of the diJlcrent vowel .soniuls; and that by mi¬ 
nute variations they ni.iy all be distinctly pronounced. 

When the voice, in its passage through the mouth, is 
totally intercepted, or stronglj/ compressed, there is formed a 
certain niodifieation of articulate sound, which, as expressed 
by a character in writing, is callerl a consonant. Silence is 
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the effect of a total interception; and indistinct sound, of 
a strong co(npre«>sK>h: and therefore a consonant is not of 
itself a distinct articulate voice; and its influence in vary¬ 
ing the tones of language is not dearly perceived, unless 
it be accompanied by an opening of the mouth, that is, by 
a vowel. 

By making the experiinent with attention, the student 
will perceive that each of the mutes is formed bv the voice 
being intercepted, by the lips, by the tongue and palate, or 
by the tongue and throat; and that the seyni-vvu'els are 
formed by the same organs stronfcly compressing the voice 
in its passage, but not totally intercepting it. 

The elements of language, according to the diflPerent 
scats where they are f 'nied, or the several organs of 
speech chiefly conceraci. m their pronunciation, are di- 
vidctl into several classes, and denominated as follows: 
those are called labials, which are formed by tlie lips; 
those dentals, that arc formed with the teeth; palatals, that 
are formed with the palate ; and nasals, that arc formed by 
tlie nose. 


7'hc im])ortauce of obtaining, in early life, a clear, dis¬ 
tinct, and accurate knowledge of the sounds of the first 
priiicipli's of language, and a wisli to Ica.l young minds to 
a furl her consideration of a subject so curious and useful, 
iiriM- induced the compiler to bestow particular attention 
on the preceding part of his work. .Some writers think 
that thesi- subjects do not properly constitute any part of 
grammar; and consider them as the exclusive proviace of 
tlie spellmg-hook: but if we relloct, that letters and their 
sounds are the constituent pri-ieiplcs of that art, which 
te.idles us to speak and write with propriety, and that, in 
ttenera', voiy little knowledge of their nature is acquired 
by the spelling-book, we must admit, that they properly 
belong to grammar ; .ind th,.t a r itional consideration of 
these elementary principles of language, is an object that 
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demands the atlendon of the young grammarian. The 
sentiments of a very judicious and eminent arritcr, 
(Quinetilian,) respecting this part of grammar, may, per¬ 
haps, be properly introduced on the present occasion. 

** Let no persons despise, as inconsiderable, the elements 
of gprammar, because it may seem to them a matter of 
small consequence, to show the distinction between vowels 
and consonants, and to divide the latter into liquids and 
nsutes. But they who penetrate into the innermost parts 
of this temple of science, will there discover such refiue* 
ment and subtility of matter, as arc not only proper to 
sharpen the understandings of young persons, but sulK- 
cient' to give exercise for the most profound knowledge 
and erudition.” 

The elementary sounds, tinder their smallest combi¬ 
nation, produce a syllable; syllables properly combined 
produce a word; words duly combined produce a sentence; 
and sentences properly combined produce an oratLn or 
discourse.. Thus it is, says Harris, in his Hermes, 
that to principles apparently so trivial as a few plain ele¬ 
mentary sounds, we owe that variety of articulate voices, 
which has been sufficient to explain the sentiments of so 
innumerable a multitude, as all the present and past gene¬ 
rations of men. 
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OF SYLLABLES, AND T«E BULKS FOR ARRAWGISC THEM 

A SYLLABLE is a sound, either simple or com¬ 
pounded, pronounced by a single impulse of the 
voice, and constituting a word, or part of a word: 
as, a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words into 
their syllables, or of e.^pressing a word by its proper 
letters. 

The followint; are the general rules for the division of 
words into syllables. 

1. A single consonant between two vowels, must he 
joined to the latter syllable: as, de-ligin, bri-dai, re-source, 
except the letter x ; as, cx-ist, ex-ainine; and except like¬ 
wise words compounded: as, up-on, un-even, dis-ease. 

2. Two consonants proper to begin a wunl, must not ba 
separated; as, fa ble, sti-tle. But when they conic between 
two vowels, and are such as cannot begin a word, they tnu % 
be divided : as, ut-most, un-der, in-seet, er-ror, cof-hn. 

3. When three consonants niee* in the middle of a word, 
if they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel is 
jironounceil long, they are not to be separated: as, tle- 
tlirone, de-sciuy. But wtien the vowel of the preceding 
syllable is prtniounccd short, one of me consonants always 
belongs to that syllable; as, dis-traet, dis-pruve, dis-vrain. 

4. \V hen three or four cuiisonaius, wineli are not p.'oper 
to begin a syllable, meet between two vowels, such of 
tlicin us can oegiii a syllable belong to the latter, tiie rest 
to the former syllaule: as, ..b-staiti, com-pletc, etu-broil, 
trans-gicss, dap-pie, con-strain, hand-some, (larcb-iuiiiit. 
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5. rowels, net being a diphthong, must be divided 
into separate syllables: as, cru-el, de-ni-al, so-ci-e-ty. 

6. Compounded words naust be traced into the simple 
words of winch they are composed; as, ice-house, glow¬ 
worm, over-power, never-the-less. 

7. Grammatical, and other particular terminations, are 
generally separated: as, teach-est, teach-eth, teach-ing, 
teach-er, contend-est, great-er, wretch-ed, good-ness, 
ft-ee-dom, falsc-bood. 

The rules for dividing words into syllables, with the 
reasons in support of them, are expressed at large in the 
ant hor’s English Spelling-book, Sixth, or any subsetjuent 
edition, page 210—215. 



CHAPTER III. 


OF \«()RDS IN GENF.IIAL, AN1> THE RULES TOR SPELLING THE^I. 

Sec Volomc Jl. Page 

Words are articulate sounds, used by common 
consent, as signs of ©ur ideas. 

A word of one syllable is termed a Monosjlluble; 
a word of two syllables, a Dissyllable; a word of 
three syllables, a Trisyllable; and a word of four 
or more syllables, a Polysyllable. 

All words are either primitive or derivative. 

A priinilive word is that which cannot be re- 
vlneed to any simpler word in the language: as, 
man, good, content. 

A <lcrivative word is that which may be reduced 
io another word in English of greater simplicity: 
as manful, goodness, contentment, Yorkshire 

Tiii'.nr, aic inaiij’ Engplish woids which,^though com- 
pnund.s in other languages, arc to us primitives: thus, cir- 
cunispcci, circumvent, circumstance, delude, concave, 
compliCiUc, &c. primitive words in Kngh>.h, will be found 
dciivativc'i, when tiaced in the Latin tongue. 

'I’he onhograjihy of the English Language is attended 
witii much uncertainty and perplexit}'. But a considerable 
part of till.-, niconveiuencc may be remedied, by attending 
to the gcnenil laws of foiniatioii; and, for this end, the 


“• A >'i>in[>ouiid wnrd is iiirhidod under t'ln hc.id of di'rivativo xvnrds: as, 
pi’iilimrc, toaouji, luukmg-^lass j may be lediiocd to other w 'ids ol greater 
jiijiphcity. , 
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learner is presented with a view of such general maxims, 
in spelling primitive and derivative words, as have been 
almost universally received. 

Rule I. 

MonosyUables ending with fy /, or s, preceded by a 
single vowel, double the final consonant: as, staff, mill, 
pass, &c. The only exceptions are, of, if, as, is, has, 
was, yes, bis, this, us, and thus. 

Rule 2. 

Monosyllables ending with any consonant but /", I, or s, 
and preceded by a single vowel, never double the final 
consonant; excepting add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, err, inn, 
buiin, purr, and buzz. 

Rule 3. 

Words ending withy, preceded by a con<ionant, form 
the plural.-> of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, 
past participles, comparatives, and supeilacivcs, by chang¬ 
ing y into »; as, spy, spies; I carry, thou earliest; be 
carrietii, or carries; carrier, cariied; happy, happier, 
happiest. 

The present participle in ing, retains they, that i may 
not be doubled; as, carry, carrying; bury, burying, &c. 

But y, precenied by a vowel, in such i:;.-uuiccs as the 
jibave, is not changed: as, boy, boys; 1 cloy, he cloys, 
cloyed, &c. ; except in lay, pay, and say ; irom which 
are formed, laid, paid, and said^ and ilicit compounds, 
unlaid, unpaid, unsaid, &c. 

Rule -t. 

Words ending w'ith y, preceded by a consonant, upon 
assuming au additional syllable bcgnitiing with a conso¬ 
nant, commonly change y into i: as, happy, happily, 
bappiiiess. But wheny is preceded by a vowel, it is very 
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l-arely changed in the additional syllable: as, coy, coyly ; 
boy, boyish, boyhood ; annoy, annoyer, annoyance; joy, 
joyless, joyful. 

lllTLE 5. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, 
ending with a single consonant preceded b^’ a single vowel, 
double that consonant, when they take another syllable 
beginning with a vowel: as, wit, tvitty; thin, thinnish; to 
abet, an abettor ; to begin, a beginner. 

Bat if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the pre¬ 
ceding sj-Jlable, the consonant remains single; as, to toi’, 
toiling ; to olfor, an ofi'ering ; maid, maiden, &c. 

Bulk 6. 

Words ending with any double letter but /, and taking 
/ess, Itj, or J'u/, after them, presei ve the letter double : 
as, harmlessness, carelc'Siiess, carelessly, stiffly, successful, 
distressful, &c. Rut those words which end with double /, 
and take vess, /ess, /y, or fid, after them, generally omit 
one /: as fulness, skilless, fully, skilful, &c. 

Bui.e 7. 

.A"i /ess, /y, aiid /i//, added to words ending with silent 
f, do not cut it oil': as, paleness, guileless, closely, peacc- 
tul ; except in a few \\u. ds: as duly, trul^-, awful. 

Rule S. 

added to woids ending with silent e, gencriillv 
pn’scivi's the e from (dision ; as, abatement, chastisement, 
incitement, i'ic. The words judgment, abridgment, ac¬ 
knowledgment, are deiiutioiis from the lulc. 

l.ikfi other icnnioations, nitul changes y into i, when 
prei ede.d by a cousuii uit : us, aecouipatiy, accouipanimeiu ; 
atiorry, inei i iincni,. 

. J^'/mne J. 
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llUI-K 9 . 

.■ibh’ aiicl ibbe, wliRn incorporated into words ending 
witn hiiciit c, uiiiiost always cut it off: as, blame, blamablc ; 
cure, finable; sense, sensible, &c.: but if f or ^ soft 
conies before e in the original word, the e is then pre¬ 
served in words compounded with able: as, change, 
changeable ; peace, peaceable, &u. 

11 OLE lO. 

AVhen or isk is added to words ending with silent a, 
the r is almost iinivois.illy oiuiited : as, place, placing; 
lodge, lodging ; slaie, slavish ; prude, prudish. 

Roll ll. 

fompoiinded words are generally spelled in the same 
manner as the simple words of which they are formed: 
as, glasshon.-c, sk^dig't, thereby, hereafter. Many words 
ending viith ihnible I, aie, exceptions to this rule: as, 
alreatl^-, vtlfate, u'dlnl, fnUil : and also the words 
ulicrever, ciiri-tinas, l.<u.ina-<, &o. 

'1 iic onh 'gr inhv of a great number of English words, 
IS far fiom hei.ig uiiiforLii, even aaii’tigst writers of dis¬ 
tinction. Tims, ftoiioiir and hennr, i/K/u/re and enquire^ 
^ivgoliuti’ and nc^ociate, control and controul, expense 
and expcncc, allege an<l alledge, surprise and surprize, 
eamplete atid complcat, connexion and conncciion, abridg- 
vieitl and abridgement, and matty other orthographical 
v.iii .ti'jtis, arc to be met wiih in the best modern publi- 
eations. Some authority for dec.ding dillVrences of this 
nature, appears to be ncce'Sjry : and where can we find 
one of eijuiil preiensi'.ns w th Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary ^ 
tUo.igii a few ol his decisions do not appear to be war-* 
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ranted by the principles of etymology and analogy, the 
stable foundations of his improvements.—“ As the weight 
of truth and reason (says Nares in liis “ Elements of 
Orthoepy”) is irresistible, Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary hat 
nearly fixed the external form of our language. Indeed 
so convenient is it to have one acknowledged standard 
to recur to; so much preferable, in matters of this iiature, 
is a trilling degree of irregularity, to a continual change, 
and fruitless pursuit of unatlaihable perfection ; that it is 
earnestly to be hoped, that no author will hencefortb, on 
light grounds, be tempted to innovate.” 

This Dictionary, however, contains some orthogra¬ 
phical inconsistencies, which ought to be rectified: such 
H.S, immovable, moveable, chastefy ehasfness, ferlileness fer¬ 
tile, sliness slj/li/,/earlesslj/ fearlesness, nccdlessncss need, 
lesly. If these, and similar irregularities, were correrted 
by spelling the words analogically, according to the first 
word in each part of the series, and agreeably to the 
general rules of spelling, the Dictionary would doubtless, 
h) these respects, be improved. 



PART II. 

ETYMOLOGY. 


CHAPTER I. 

A CgNERAL VIEW OF THE PARTS OP SPEECH. 

THE second part of grammar is ETYMOLOGY, 
Tvhich treats of the differeut sorts of words, their 
varioas modifications, and their derivation. 

There are, in English, nine sorts of words, or, as 
they are commonly called, PARTS OF SPEECH; 
namely; 

1. ARTICLE, C. ADVERB, . 

a. SUBSTANTIVE or NOUN, 7. PREPOSITION, 

.1. ADJECTIVE, 8. CONJUNCTION, 

A. PRONOUN, ■ and 

5. VERB, 9. INTERJECTION. 

1. An Article is a word prefixed to substantive-^, 
to point them out, and to show how far their 
signification extends: as, a garden, an eagle, the 
woman. 

Q. A Substantive or noun is the name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any notion : 
as, London, man, virtue. 

A substantive may, in general, be distinguished by its 
taking an article before it, or by its making sense of 
itself: as, a book, the sun, an apple; temperance, industry, 
chastiii/. 
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3. An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, 
to express its quality : as, “ An industi-ious man j 
a^Xiirtiums woman.” 

. An Adjective may be known by its making sense with 
the addition of the word thing’: as, a good tiling; a had 
thing: or of any particular suiistantivc: as, a sweci apple, 
Ol pleasant prospect, a lively boy. 

4. A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, 
to avoid the too frequent rejjetitioii of tlie same 
word: as, “ The n}au is happy; he is benevolent; 
he is useful.” 

5. A verb is a word which signifies to BE, to DO, 
or to SUFFER : as, “ J am ,• I rule i I am ruled." 

A verb may generally be dislingui^hed, by its making 
sense with any of the personal pronouns, or the word to 
before it: a«, 1 medic, lie plays, they mrite; or, to malic, to 
play, to write. 

6. An adverb is a part of speech joined to a 

verb, an adjective, and sometimes to another 
adverb, to express some quality or circumstance 
respecting it: as, “ lie reads ivell i a good 

mail; he writes correctly." 

An Adverb may be gencr.illy known, by its answ'cring 
to the question. How? how much ? wlien ? or wlicre ? as, 
in tile phrase, “ lie reads correctly the answer to the 
question. How does he read ? is, correctly. 

7. Prepositions serve to connect words with one 
another, and to show the relation between them : 
as, “ He went from Tondon to York;” ** she is 
above disguise;” “ they are supported by in- 
•dustry.” 
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A PrepoMtion may be known bj’ its admitting after it a 
persoHdi p/oi-ic an, in the objective case; as, K’t'M, ybr, 
to, &c. will uliow the objective case after them; with 
him, foi her, to theni,Si.c. 

S. A Conjunction is a part of speech that is 
chiefly used to connect sentences, so as, out of 
two or more sentences, to make but one: it some¬ 
times connects only words: as, “ Thou and he are 
happy, because you are good.** Two and three 
are five.” 

9. Interjections are words thrown in betweeij 
tfie parts oi‘ a sentence, to express the passions or 
emotions of the speaker: as, “ O virtue! how 
amiable thou art!” 

The observations which have been made, to aid 
learners in distinguishing the parts of speech from one 
another, may alford them some small assistance ; but it 
will certainly be much more instructive, to ,.hstinguish 
them by the dchmtions, and an accurate knowledge of 
their nature. 

In the following passage, all the parts of speech arc 
exenriplified ; 

I 2 7 2 * 17 2 

The power of speech is a ('.iculty peculiar to man ; 

Kb b 7 4 7 4 3 a 7 

and was bcsto'"cd on him by his beneficent Creator, for 

13S6 3 2393 C 

the greatest and most excellent uses ; but alas! how often 

.■-.4 5 4 7 1 3 7 a 

do we pervert it to the worst of purposes! 

In the foregoing sentence, the w: rds the, a, are articles, 
power, speech, facidttp, man. Creator, uses, purposes, are 
substantives; peculiar, beneficent, greatest, excellent, worst, 
are adjectives; him, his, we, if, are pronouns, is, was, 
brsiaseed, do, pervert, art verbs; rpast, how, often, are 
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adverbs; of, to, on, hij, for, are prepositions; and, but, 
are conjunctions ; utid alas is aii interjection. 

The_nuniber of the difl’erent sorts of words, or of the 
parts of spriFeh, lias been variously rcckorieJ bv djlferciit 
.grammarians. Surue have ciiunieraied ten, making the 
participle a distinct part; some fight, excluding t ic par¬ 
ticiple, and ranking the adjective under the tionn ; tome 
four, and otlicrs only ttvti, (the noun and the vcib,) ‘-iip- 
posing the rest to bo contained in the parts of tlicir di¬ 
vision. We have folloivcd those authors, wh-j appear to 
have given them the ino.t natural and inie!'ig!hle dis¬ 
tribution. Some remarks on the division m.idc bv the 
learned Horne Tooke, are contained in the liist section 
of the eleventh chapter of Etymology. 

To assign names to objects of thought, and to eK|)ress 
their praperties and qualities, are the only indispensable 
requisites in language. If this be admitted, it follows, 
that the noun and the verb arc the only parts of speech, 
which are essentially necessary; the former being the 
name of the thing of which wc speak, and the latter ex¬ 
pressing what we think of it. All other sorts of words 
must be regarded as sulisidwiries, coiivenii’nt indeed for 
the more easy commimieatiun of thought, but by no 
means indispensably requisite. 

The interjection seems scarcely worthy of being con¬ 
sidered as a part of urtiticial language or speech, being 
rathsr a branch of that natural language, wdiieb we pos¬ 
sess in common with the brute creation, and by which 
we express the sudden emotions and passions that actuate 
our frame. Ihit, as it is used m written as well as oral 
language, it may, in sumc measure, be deemed a part of 
speech. It is with us, a virtual sentence, in wliieli the 
noun and verb arc. concealed under an iiiipcrlcci or in¬ 
digested word. 

E t 
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Wliilit Eome gramm.irtans have objected to the tisudl 
number and arrangement of the parts of speech, others 
have disapproved of the terms by which they have been 
dfsigiiated. Ttistead of the generally received appeli*tio'>‘j 
of tinnus, pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, and conjunctions, 
they have adopted those of names, substitutes, attributes, 
viodijiers, and connectives. This spirit of innovation lias 
extended itself to other parts of grammar, and esficcially 
to the names of the 'J’eiiscs. Not satisfied with the 
ancient and approved terms, sevcial writers on the sub¬ 
ject, have introduced the following, as more accurate and 
expressive: Present tense indefinite. Present tense em~ 
photic. Present profTressive or continued; Past tense con- 
tinuatelij. Prior past tense indefnitc. Preterite indefinite 
and emphatic ; 7'he foretelling future imperfect. Prior 
future indejinite. Future imperj'ect progressive: and many 
otluis, corresponding with 'these, which it would be 
tedi'i-.s to enumerate. 

Of what use such deviations from the customary, 
established terms of our best grammarians, can be pro¬ 
ductive, we are unable to conceive. They certainly lend 
to perplex and confound the student, if their promoters 
adianced no farther: but when we reflect that the friends 
and projectors- of such innovations, may be continually 
altering and extending our grammaticdl nouienclature; 
there appears to be additional reason for rejecting them, 
and adhering to long-established names. I'hese are uni¬ 
versally intelligible ■, and, if preserved, would produce a 
happy uniformity atnong all the teachers and learners of 
ttife language. They have likewise a great similarity to 
the terms used in teaching other languages ; and, on this 
ground also, it is highly proper to retain them. 

If any of the old terms should appear to be, in some 
respects, too comprehensive ; and, in others, too limited; 
it would be much more eligible, to contract or enlarge 
their extent, by explanatory notes and observations, than 
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by sweeping away our ancient landmarks, and setting up 
others; which, after all, are without; authority, and may 
themselves, when critically examined, be found incon- 
veniefttjind exceptionable. 

We shalT^Iose our remarks on this subject, by in¬ 
troducing the sentiments of Dr. Johnson respecting it: 
they are extracted from his “ Grammar of the English 
Tongue.”—“ In this division and order of the parts "of 
gramniar, I follow (says he) the common grammarians, 
without inquiring whether a fitter disttibution might not 
be found. Experience has long shown this method to be 
so distinct as to obviate confusion, and so comprehen«ive 
as to prevent any inconvenient omissions. I likewise use 
the terms aircaily reccivctl, and already understood, 
though perhaps others more proper might sometimes be 
invented. Hylburgius, and other innovators, whose new 
terms have sunk their learning into neglect, have left 
.sufficient warning against the trifling ambition of teach¬ 
ing arts in a neW langii.-igc,” 
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OV THK AR TICLES. 

An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, 
t.> [)oiut them out, and to show how far their 
signification extends; as, a garden, an eagle, the 
woman. 

In English, there are but two articles, a and 
Ike: a becomes an before a vowel*, and before a 
sdent h: as, an acorn, an hour. But if the h be 
sounded, the a only • is to be used: as, a hand, a 
heart, a highway. 

The inattention of writers and printers to this neces¬ 
sary distinction, has occasioned the frequent use of an 
before //, when it is to he pronounced; and this circum¬ 
stance, more than any other, has probably contributed to 
tliat indistinct utterance, or total omission, of the sound 
signified hj’ this letter, which very often occurs amongst 
readers and speakers. An lior.se, an husband, an herald, 
an heathen, and many similar associations, arc Ireqnently 
to be found in works of taste and merit. To remedy this 
evil, readers should be taught to omit, iu ail similar 
cases, the sound of the n, and to give the h its full pro- 
nuiiciatioii. 

A or an is styled the indefinite article; it is used 
in a vague sense to point out one single thing of 


* . I ins*i'ad cf an is now used heforo words beginning with long. See 
jtapi- i', Iftti r l\ It I*, u-^ed before one: as, many a one. — An must 
\h' Dsfil btfore words where the // is not silent, if the accent is on the stoond 
t»> liable : as, an heroic achun, nn kiAortcal auount, ^<. 
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the kind, in other respects indeterminate: as, 
“ Give me a book“ Bring me an apple.” 

The is called the definite article; because it as- 
certaiu.r> "j^iat particular thing or things arc meant; 
as, “ Give me ihe book;” “ Bring me the apples;” 
meaning some book, or apples, referred to. 

A substantive without any article to limit it, is 
generally taken in its widest sense: as, “A candid 
temper is proper for man;” that is, for all mankind. 

The peculiar use and importance of the articles will be 
seen in the following examples: “ The son of a king—the 
son of the king—a son of the king.” Each of these three 
phrases has an entirely differciit meaning, through the dif¬ 
ferent application of the ai tides a and the. 

“ Thou art a man,” is a V'ery general and liiirmless 
position; but, Tnou art the man,” (as Nathan said to 
David,) is an assertion capable of striking terror and 
remorse into the heart. 

The article is omitted before nouns that imply the dif¬ 
ferent virtues, vices, passions, qualities, science.s, arts, 
metals, herbs, &c.: as, “ pi udcnce is commendable; false¬ 
hood is odious; anger ought to he avoided&c. It is ii it 
prefixed to a proper name: as, Alexander,” (because 
that of itself denotes a determinate individual or pariicuUr 
thing,) except for the sake of distingui.siiing a particular 
famdy: as, “ He is « Howard, or of the family of the 
Howards;” or by way of eminence; .as. Every man is 
not a Newton “ He has the courage of an Achilles:” or 
when some noun is understood: ” He sailed down t/ic 
(river) Thames, in the (ship) Britannia.” 

When an adjective is used with the noun to wlfch the 
article relates, it is placed between the article and the 
noun: as, “ a man,” “ an woman,” “the 

best friend.” On some occasions, however, the adjective 
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precedes a or an : as, “ such a shame,” “ as great a man 
as Alexander,” “ too careless an author.” 

The indefinite article can be joined to substantive Jlu. - 
the singular number only j the definite artidfe~iihay be 
joined also to plurals. 

Hut there appears to be a remarkable exception to this 
rale, in the use of the adjectives /iw and many, (the Jatior 
chiefly with the word great before it,) which, though 
joined with plural substantives, yet admit of tne singuldt 
article a: as, a Jew men ; a great many men. 

The reason of it is miinifcst, from the effect which the 
article has in these phrases ; it means a small or gre^t 
number collectively taken; and therefore gives the idea of 
a whole, that is, of unity. Thus likewise, a dozen, a score, 
a hundred, or a thousand, is one who'e number, an aggre¬ 
gate of many collectively taken; and therefore still re¬ 
tains the article u, though joined as an adjective to a plurafi 
substantive } as, a hundred years, &c. 

The indefinite article is sometimes placed between the 
adjective many, and a singular noun : as. 

Full nuiny a gem of purest ray serene, 

“ The dark unfathoni’d caves of ocean bear; 

*■ Full maig/ ajloio'r is born to blush unseen, 

“ And Haste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

In these lines, the phrases, many a gem, and many a flow'i, 
refer to many gems and many Jlowers, separately, not 
collectively considered. 

The definite article the is frequently applied to adverbs 
in the comparative and superlative degree; and its effect 
is, to mark the degree the more strongly, and to define it 
the more precisely : as, “ The more I examine it, the 
better I like it. I like this the least of any.” 
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Though the definitioos and uses of the articles, as we 
have explained them, are conformable to those exhibited 
by Harris, Lowth, Johnson, Beattie, Priestley, Blair, 
Cootc, Crombie, and other respectable grammarians, 
there are ingenious writers on the subject, who strenuously 
contend, that the definitions are erroneous. These critics 
say, that, in the following sentences, " A philosophical 
graniiuar, written by James Harris, Esquire“ There 
was a man, named John the Baptist The Lord 

planted a garden eastward in Edenthe article a is not, 
according to our definition of it, used in a vague sense, 
to point out one single thing of the kind, in other 
respects indeterminate. They assert, that, in these and 
similar instances, it is used in a determinate sense, to 
denote, in the most precise manner, a particular book, a 
particular man, and a particular garden. This conclusion 
of our critics we conceive to be totally unfounded. They 
suppose that the article, in the examples adduced, applies 
to the whole of the sentences, to the subsequent and ex¬ 
planatory parts, as well as to those which precede. But 
they are not warranted in this supposition. The real 
application of the article is solely to the words philoso- 
.phical grammar, man, and garden; and it is therefore 
indeterminate. The circumstances which render the 
subjects precise and definite, are the subsequent expla¬ 
nations; which certainly do not alter or affect the gram¬ 
matical nature of the article. 

The mode of arguing adopted by these writers proves 
too much, ;i£id therefore nothing. Les us try it.^ operation 
on other parts of speech. The words sot?ie and other are 
allowed to be indefinite pronouns; and the words this and 
that demonstrative pronouns*. But according to the 


^ Whether these words arc considered as pronouiib or adjectives, the 
reasoning: upon them is of equal validity. 
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reasoning of oar opponents, these pronouns would altef 
fheir established nature", in such expressions as the follow¬ 
ing: “ Some of the Kooian emperors, namely, Tiberiujj 
Caligula, and Nero, were extremely cruel ,4ind 'tyran¬ 
nical:”' “ Other men, namely, Charles, James, and 
AV'illiam, were present:” “ Tliis person, or some other, 
committed the fact.” “ That man, or another, was an 
accomplice.” On the new system, the words some and 
other, in these examples, would cease to be iuaefinite 
pronouns j and the words this and that, v ould not be 
demonstrative; because the Mihject- in the fiist arc ascer¬ 
tained, and it) the second rendered uncertain, by the 
subsequent expressions. It is unquestionably false rea¬ 
soning, to conclude that certain expressions cannot be of 
a definite, or of an imicfinite nature, b^cruse it is possible, 
by the annexation of particular ciicumstanccs, to give 
them a diflerent designation. 

With regard to the definite article, our critics produce 
the following example, in support of their opinion ; “ Be 
not afraid ye beasts of the fieldand relying on its 
efficacy, they inquire, what particular field is here 
meant?—The answer is obvious. The par’icul.-rity is 
as clearly denoted in tliis instance, as in the following 
phiascs: “ Th»' boar < ut of the vc.id; Kvery be. st of 
the forest: Fish of the sea; IJeasis of the eo th.” 'I’he 
field, the woou, the fore-t, &e. are iistd by' way' of con- 
traJistirction, or to designate sj.cciai or individu: 1 objects. 
These phrases are, theiefore, peifecily consistent with 
our explanation of the n..tare and use of the definite 
article. Other modes i/f t’xprc.ssion aie adduced by our 
opponents, -s favouring tbe.r opinion. Such as, “ The 
tree bcareth her f. nit; 'I'he Fig-tree and the Vine do 
yield tneir >tieng!h:” and we are asked, “ What jiar- 
Cicular tree ? Does tiic article the point out tiic par- 
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tJcular tree or vine ?”—Here too vre tbini the reply is 
not Ji/ficult. The Tree, the Fig-tree, and the Vine, may¬ 
be justly considered, as a figure of speech putting a part 
for the whole, or as one species of things distinguished 
from others. We say, “ The horse is a noble animal 
“ The dog is a fuithfui creature meaning the species of 
animals called horse, or dog. This application of the 
deiiuite article comports exactly with the definition : it 
ascertains what particular thing or things are meant. 

Though we think that the arguments already advanced, 
are siifficient to support our definitions of the articles, it 
may not be improper further to observe, that after all 
which can be done, to render the definitions and rules of 
gruniinur cempreheiisive and accurate, men of learning 
and science know, tliat they generally admit of e-xccptious; 
that-thcrc are peculiar anomalies which belong to some of 
them; extreme c..scs which may be stated; and precise 
bouniii'.ri'.s which cannot be ascertained. Tliese, in the 
bands of men, more ingenious than candid, may be 
plausibly advanced against any s 3 ’stcm; and to those who 
are not thoronghi) conveisant in the art, may appe.ar to 
be material imperfections, attributable to an amlior-, 
’nork, and not to the nature of the subject. 
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OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

Section I. 

Of Substantives in general. 

A Substantive or Noun is the name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any notion ; 
as, Londotii viaitt virtue. 

Substantives are either proper or common. 

Proper names or substantives, are tlie names appro¬ 
priated to individuals: as, George, London, Tliames, 

Common names or substantives, stand lor kinds 
containing many sorts, or for sorts containing many 
individuals under them: as, animal, man, tree, &c. 

When proper names have an article annexed to 
them, they are used as common names: as, “ He 
is the Cicero of his age j he is reading the lives of 
the Twelve Ccesars." 

Common names may also be used to signify in¬ 
dividuals, by the addition of artiedos or pronouns ; 
as, “ The boy is studious ; that gi.d is discreet. 

To substantives belong gender, number, and 
case; and they are all of the third person, when 
spoken of, and of the second, when spoken to: as, 
“ Blessings attend us on every side ; be grateful, 
children of men !” that is ye children of men. 

* Xoitns may also b<‘ cllvidcd into the folfowiu;; classes: Collet the fiotinc> 
or nuuus of multitude: as, the people, the pinliAineiit, the aiiny : Abstraet 
nouns, or the names of qualities au«>lracted from their :»iiL»slaiices: as, 
knowledge, goodness, whiteness: Verbal os itarfitipktlxiovius'. as, bugitiningf 
reading, writing. 
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Section 2. 

Qf Gender. 

Gender is the distinction of nouns, with regard 
to sex. There are three genders, the MASCULINE, 
the FEMININE, and the NEUTER. 

The Masculine Gender denotes animals of the 
male kind : as, a man, a horse, a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signiGes animals of the 
female kind : as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The Neuter Gender denotes objects which are 
neither males nor females: as, a Geld, a house, a 
garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, by a 
Ggure of speech, converted into the masculine or 
feminine gender: as, when we 'say of the sun, he is 
setting; and of a shii>, she sails well. 

FiGUBATivr.i.V, in the English tongue, •n-c commonly give 
the masculine gender to nouns which arc conspicuous for 
the attributes of imparting or coiiiinunicating, and which 
are by nature strong and efhcacious. Those, again, arc 
made feminine, which are conspicuous fur the attributes 
of coutniiiing, or bringing forth, or wiiich are peculiarly 
beautiful or amiable. Upon these principles, the sun is 
said to be tnascuiiiic; and the moon, being the receptacle 
of the sun’s light, to be feminine. 'The earth is generally 
ietninine. A ship, a country, a city, Slc. are likewise 
made feminine, being receivers or containers. Time is 
always masculine, on account of its mighty efficacy. 
Virtue is feminine from its beauty, atid its being the ob¬ 
ject of love. Fortune and the church, are generally put 
in the femiritne gender.—There appears to be a rational 
foundation for these figurative distinctions, though they 

Volume T. F 
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have not been adopted in all countries. Many of the sub¬ 
stances which, in one Tangnagc, have luaseuluie names, 
have, in otlrers, names tltat are (eininine. 

Greek and Latin, and many of the modern tongues, 
have norms, some masculine, some fi-mininc, which denote 
substances where sex never had < xistence. Nav, some 
languages are so particularly defective in this respect, sfs 
to class every object, inanimate as well as animate, under 
either the mascul.tic or the Icininine gender, as they have 
no ntuier gender for tl'ose which are of neitiier sex. 
This is the c .sr- witli the Hebn w, Frcncli, Italian, and 
Spanish. But the Engiish, strictly loilowing the order of 
nature, puts every noun which denotes a male animal, 
and no otlrcrj in the nuixculhte gender ; every name of a 
female animal, in the Jinnijune; and every animal whose 
sc* is not obvious, or known, as well as every inuiiimatc 
obicct whatever, in the iiviitcr gendtr. And this gives 
oUr language a superior advantage to most others, in the 
poetical and rlK-toncal style: for when nouns naturally 
neuter are converted into masciilme and fcmtiiine, the 
personification is more distinctly, and mure forcibly 
marked. 

The Englisli language lias three methods of dis- 



ting 

lushing the sex, \ iz. 



1. 

By JifTcri-nt wunh; as. 





f tfinala. 

Bachelor. 

Maid. 

l>og. 

Bitcli. 

Boar. 

Sow. 

Diake, 

Duck. 

Boy. 

Girl. 

i.irrl. 

Countess. 

Brother. 

Sister. 

Katiicr. 

Mother. 

Buck. 

Doe. 

Friar. 

Nun. 

Bull. 

<'ow. 

Gamier. 

(ionsc. 

Bullock cr'^ 
Steer. ) 

I Ic.ifcr 

Hart. 

Horse. 

Uoe. 

Niare. 

♦'ock. 

Ilin. 

Husband. 

Wife. 
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Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Kilig. 

I.ad. 

Queen. 

Lass. 

Singer. 

C Songstress or 
\ Singer. 

I.ord. 

Lady. 

Sloven. 

Slut. 

Man. 

■Woman. 

Son. 

Daughter. 

Master. 

Mistress. 

Stag. 

Hind. 

Milter. 

Spawner. 

Uncle. 

Aunt. 

■Nephew. 

Niece. 

■Wizard. 

Witch. 


Ewe. 




3. By a difference of termination: 

as. 

Male. 

Female. 

MaTr. 

Female. 

Abbot. 

Abbcts. 

Jew. 

Jewess. 

Actor. 

Actress. 

Landgrave. 

Landgravine. 

Administrator. AdministratrixLion. 

Lioness. 

Adulterer. 

Adultre.'S. 

Marquis. 

Marchioness. 

Amba.ssador. 

Ambassadress. 

Mayor. 

Mayoress. 

Arbiter. 

Arbitress. 

Patron. 

Patroness. 

Baron. 

Baroness. 

Peer. 

Peeress. 

Bridegroom. 

Bride. 

Poet. 

Poetess. 

Benefactor. 

Benefactress. 

Priest. 

Priestess. 

Caterer. 

Cateress. 

I*rince. 

Princess. 

Chanter. 

Chantress. 

Prior. 

Prioress. 

Conductor. 

Conductress. 

Prophet. 

Prophetess. 

Count. 

Countess. 

Protector. 

Protectress. 

Deacon. 

Deaconess. 

Shepherd. 

Shepherdess. 

Dulce. 

Duchess. 

Songster. 

Songstress. 

Elector. 

Electee ss. 

Sorcerer. 

Sorceress. 

Emperor. 

Funpress. 

Sultan 

r Sultanessy 

Enchanter. 

Enchantress. 


\ Sultana. 

Executor. 

Executrix. 

Tiger. 

Tigress. 

Governor. 

Governess. 

Traitor. 

Traitress. 

Heir. 

Heiress. 

Tutor. 

Tutoress. 

Hero. 

Heroine. 

Viscount. 

Viscountess. 

Hunter. 

Huntress. 

Votary. 

V otaress. 

Host. 

Hostess. 

Widower. 

Widow. 
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3^ By a noan, pronoun, or adjective, being prejixed to tljc 
substantive: as. 


A cock-sparrow'. 
A man-servant. 

A he-goat. 

A hc-bear. 

A male child. 
IMale descendants. 


A hen-sparrow. 

A maid-servant. 

A she-goat. 

A she-bear. 

A Female child. 
Female descendants'. 


It sometimes happens, that the same nonii is either mas¬ 
culine or feminine. The words parent, child, cousin, friend, 
neighbour, senvKt, and several other.s, arc used indiffer¬ 
ently for males or females. Tiiese words cannot properly 
be said to denote a distinct species of gender, as some 
writers on English grammar have asseitcd, and who de¬ 
nominate them the common gender. 'I'here is no such 
gender belonging to the language. The business of 
parsing can be effectually performed, without having re¬ 
course to a common gender. 'I'hus, we ni.iy say ; l-arents 
is a noun of the masculine mir/feminine gfiidcr; Parent, 
if doubtful, is of the masculine ru’ feminine gender; and 
Parent, if the gender is known by the construction, is of 
the gender so ascertained. 

Nouns with variable terminations contribute to concise¬ 
ness and perspicuity of expression. We have only a suffi¬ 
cient number of them to make us feel our want: for when 
we say of a woman, she is a philosopher, an astronomer, a 
builder, a weaver, we perceive an impropri«?ty in the ter¬ 
mination, which wo cannot avoid; but we can say, that 
she is a botanist, a student, a witness, a scholar, an orphan, 
a companion, because these terminations have not annexed 
to them the notion of sex. 
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Section 3. 

Of Number. 

Number is the consideration of an object, as 
one or more. 

Substantives are of two numbers, the singular 
and the plural. 

l"he singular number expresses but one object; 
as, a chair, a table. 

The plural number signifies more objects than 
one; as, chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the tilings 
which they express, are used only in the singular 
form: as, wheat, pitch, gold, sloth, pride, &c. j 
others, only in the plural form: as, bellows, scis¬ 
sors, lungs, riches, &c. 

Some words are the same in both numbers; as, 
deer, sheep, swine, &c. 

The plural number of nouns is generally formed 
by adding s to the singular: as, dove, dovesj face, 
facesj thought, thoughts. But when the substan¬ 
tive singular ends in x, cfi soft, s/t, ss, or .r, we add 
es in the plural: as, box, boxes'; church, churchesj 
lash, lashes; kiss, kisses; rebus, rebusses. If the 
singular ends in ch hard, the plural is formed by 
adding s: as, monarch, nionarchs; distich, dis- 
tiehs. 

Nocns which end in o, have sotnetimes es, added to the 
plural ; a«, cargo, echo, horo, iiegio, inaiiifc>>to, potato, 
volcano, wo; and socnctiatcs only s, as, folio, nuncio, 
punctilio, ‘vr 


3 
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Nouns ending in f, or fe, are rendered plural by tlie 
change of those tenniuatipus into xes: as, loaf, loaves ; 
half, halves; wife, wives; except grief, relief, reproof, 
and several others, which form the plural by the addition 
of s. Those which end have the regular plural; a-, 

ruff, ruffs; except, staff, staves. 

Nouns which have f/ in the singular, with no other 
rowel in the same syllable, change it into r'e.v in the plural: 
as, beauty, beauties; fly, flics. But the y is not elianged, 
when there is another vowel in the syllable: as, kc^-, keys; 
delay, delays; attorney, attornej's. 

3omc nouns become plural by changing the a of the 
singular into e: as, man, men; w'oman, women; alder¬ 
man, aldermen. The words, ox and child, form oxen and 
children; brother, makes either brothers, or brethren. 
Sometimes the diphthong oo is changed into ee in tlic 
plural: as, foot, feet; goose, geese ; tooth, teeth. Louse 
and mouse, ptake lice and mice. Penny, makes pence; or 
pennies, when the coin is meant; die, dice (fur pla^) ; 
dje, dies (for coining). 

It is a general rule, that all names of things tnca.'^urcd 
or tveighed, have no plural; for in them net number, but 
quantity', is regarded: as, wool, wine, oil. M'he.n we 
speak, however, of different kinds, we use the plural: a.s, 
the coarser wools, the richer wines, the finer oils. 

It is agreeable to analogy, and the practice of the gene¬ 
rality of correct writers, to construe the following words as 
plural nouns: pains, riches, alms: and also, mathematics, 
metaphi/sics,politics, ethics, optics,pneumatics, with other 
similar names of sciences. 

Dr. Johnson says, that the adjective muck is sometimes a 
term of number, as well as of quantity. This may account 
for the instances we meet with of its associating with patn.s 
as a plural noun: as, “much pains.” The connexion, 
however, is iiqt to be recommended. . 

The word news is now almost universally considered as 
belonging Jo the singular number. 
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The noun mcttns is used both in the singular and the 
idurat number. 

As a general rule for the use of the word means, as 
either singular or |dural, it would render the construction 
Jess vague, and the expression therefore less ambiguous, 
were we to emijloy it as singular, when the mediation or 
instrume/itaJily of one thing is implied; and, as p/ura/, 
when two or more mediating causes are referred to- “ He 
was careful to observe what means rc'ere employed by bis 
adversaries, to counteract Jiis scheines.” Here means is 
jiroperly joined with a plural verb, several methods of 
counteraction being siguilied. ** I'lie king consented ; 
and, by this im aiis, all hope of success w'as lost.” Here 
blit one mediating circumstance is implied ; and the noun 
is, therefore, used as singular. 


Th<.' rollotviiig words, 

^Uich liavc l»€cti a«loptcd irom the Hebrew, Greek, and Latm languages, 
art' thus dibtiiiguuliods with respect to number. 


Sin;;u1»r. 

Plural. 

SinguUr. 

Plural. 

Cherub. 

Cherubim. 

PI locnonicnoi). Phocnomena. 

Seraph. 

Seraphim. 

Appendix. 

( Appendices or 

Antithesis. 

Antithe.ses. 

\ Appendixes. 

Automaton. 

Automata. 

Arcanum. 

Arcana. 

Basis. 

Bases. 

Axi«. 

Axes. 

Crisis. 

Crises. 

C'aLv. 

Calces. 

Ciiterion. 

Criteria. 

Datum. 

Data. 

Diicresis. 

Dia'reses. 

Effluvium. 

Effluvia. 

kUlipsis. 
Emphasis. < 

F.lhp.ses. 

k'mphascs. 

Encomium. 

f Encomia or 
\ Encomiums. 

Hypothesis. 

llvpolhescs. 

Erratum. 

Errata. 

Metamor¬ 

phosis. 

( Metaiiior- 
t phoscs. 

Genius. 

Genii*. 


Gr/fi/, when dcnotjng aerial spirits: Gen.Mtr*', when signifying per^oai 
of genius. 


F 4 


7 
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Singular. 

nurat. 

Singular. 

Plura}. 

Genus. 

Genera. 

Memoran¬ 

( Memot anda or 


(Indices pr 

dum. 

\ Memorandums 

Index. 

\ Indexes *. 

Radius. 

Radii. 

Lamina. 

Lamins. 

Stamen. 

Stamina. 

Medium. 

Media. 

Stratum. 

Strata. 

Magus. 

Magi. 

Vortex. 

Vortices. 


Sonne words, derived from the learned languages, are 
confined to the plural number : as, antipodes, credenda, 
literati, minutiae. 

The following nouns being, in Latin, both singular ami 
plural, are used in the same manner, when adopted into 
our tongue: hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 


Section 4, 

Of Case. 

In English, substantives have three cases, the 
nominative, the possessive, and the objectivef. 

The nominative case simply expresses the name 
of a thing, or the subject of the verb; as, “ The 
boy plays;” “ The girls learn.” 

The possessive case expresses the i^elation of pro¬ 
perty or possession ; and has an apostrophe with 
the letter s coming after it: as, “ The scholar’s 
duty;” “ My father’s house.” 


♦ Indexes, when it bigniftes pointers, or Tables of contents: Jndiees, when 
referring to Algebraic quantities. 

The possessive h sometimes called the genitire ease 5 and the 
objective^ the accusative* 
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Wlicn the plurjil ends in s, the others is omitted, 
but tlie apostrophe is retained; as, “ On eagles’ 
wings;” “ The drapers’ company*.” 

Sometimes also, when the singular terntiinates 
in ss, the apostrophic s is not added: as, “ For 
goodness’ sake;” “ For righteousness’ sake.” 

The objective case expresses the object of an 
action, or of a relation; and generally follows a 
verb active, or a pieposition: as, “ John assists 
Charles;” “ They live in London.” 


CngHsU hubstaxnives arc dechnt'd in the fullowinj^ manner* 


A~om/nat/vc Case. 
Possessive Case. 
Olyective Case. 


Smsular. 

A mother. 
A mother’s. 
A rnotlier. 


Flural. 

Mothers: 

Mothers’. 

Mothers. 


N^ominath'c Case. 
Possessive Case. 
Objeclive Case. 


The man. 
The man’s. 
The man. 


The men. 
The men’s 
Tlie men. 


The Kiiglish language, to express different connexions 
and relations of uiiu thing to another, uses, for the most 
part, ]>repositions. I'he Greek and Latin among the 
ancient, and some too among the modern languages, as. 


^ As a proof of the utility of markmgr the genitive plural with the 
aptii»iroi>hc, wc n<*cd recur only to a few cominun x^hrases. 

All thr ships masts were blown away* 

All the trees leaves were blown off. 

li) these, and sluiilur phrases, it is only the aposUophe, placed before or 
after the that detenpioos the ship§ and trees to be either aiagular or 
fUiral. 
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the German, vary the termination or ending of the sub- 
siantive, to answer the same purpose ; an example of 
which, in ihe Latin, is inserted, as explanatory of the 
nature and use of cases, viz. 


^ominafire. 

SinsuUr. 

Dominus, 

A Lord. 

Gevitive. 

Domini, 

Lord’s, of a Lord. 

Dative. 

Domino, 

'I’o a Lord. 

.tJccusafive. 

Dominum, 

A Lortl. 

Vocative. 

Domini-, 

O l.ord. 

Ahlaiive. 

Domino, 

By a Lord. 

li'nminative. 

Plural. 

Domini, 

Lords. 

Genitive. 

DoMiyoiU'M, 

Lortls’, of Loi ds. 

Dative. 

IfOMINlS, 

To Loids. 

Accusative. 

Dominos, 

Lord.s. 

Vocative. 

IfOMiNI, 

O Lords. 

Ablatix e. 

I )• 'MINIS, 

By Lords. 


f'ome wr'tcrs (Iiiiik, that the relations signilieJ llie 
addition of <.r(iclrs and prepositions to tlic noun, may 
pioperly be dciioniinaied cases, in Kiighsli; and tliat, on 
this piinciple, there are, in our language, as many cases 
as in the Latin tongue. Hut to this mode of forming eases 
for our substantives, there are strong ohjectioiis. It would, 
indt'cd, be a iormal and useless arrangement of nouns, 
articlis, and prc)>usitions. If an arrangement of tins 
nature uere to be considered as conslituting cases, the 
Fnglish language wtaild have a much greater iiuiiiher of 
tlieiii, than the Greek and I.atin tongne-.: for, as every 
preposition has its distinct meaning and ellect, every 
coiiibination of a preposition and article with the noun, 
would form a dilferent relation, and would constitute a 
distinct: case. This would incumber our language w.th 
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may new terma, and a. lieavy and usekw load of dis¬ 
tinctions*. 

On the principle of ioiitatingr other languages in names 
and forms, without a correspondence in nature and idiom, 
we might adopt a number of declensions, as well as a va¬ 
riety of cases, for Kiiglish subsiantives. Thus, Bve or 
six declensiuiis, diKtiiiguishoU according to the various 
iiiodiis of forming tlie plural of substantives, with at lea-t 
half a (io/.en cases to each declension, would furnish a 
complete arrangement of Knglish nouns, in all their 
ir.ippings. See on this subjeit the fifth and ninth sections 
or the sirth chapter of Etymology. 

But though this variety of cases does not at all cor¬ 
respond with the idiom of our language, there seems to 
be groat propriety in admitting a case in English substan¬ 
tives, whicli shall se,rvc to denote the objects of active 
veihs and of prepositions; .ind which i‘, theiefore, pro- 
peily termed the object ice ease. ’1 he general idea of case, 
doubtless, has a reference to the lerniinativo of the noun : 
but there arc many instances, both in Greek and Latin, 
in which the nominative and accusative cases have pre¬ 
cisely the same form, and are distinguished only by the 
relation they bear to other words in the sentence. We 
are therefore warranted by analogy, in appl 3 ’ing this 
principle to oiir own language, as far as utility, and the 
idiom of it, will admit. Now it is obvious, that in English, 
a noun governed by an active verb, or a preposition, is 
very dilferetiily circumstanced, from a noun in the nomi- 


* ** If oa&cs tire to be <1istingnisbf*<l by the dtfllrrcni si^nificationft the 
noun, or by tlic tliflrrcnt relations it niaj* boar to the yoverning word, theft 
wo have in our language as tunny easier almtvst, .la thrru are prepositions : 
and, above n man, beneath a man, beyond a man. mnnd about a man, 
V .tliin a man, without a man, i iiall be ,i<; well a.«, of a man, to a 

and with a ni.iiv Dr. DecUt€. 
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native, or in the possessive case ; and that a comprehen¬ 
sive case, correspondent to that difference, must be useful 
and proper. The business of parsinjr, and of shovving tbe 
connexion and dependence of words, will be most con- 
venieiitlv accomplished, by the adoption of such a case ; 
and the irregularity of liaving our nouns sometimes placed 
in a situation, in which they cannot he said to be in any 
case at all, will be avoided. 

The author of this work long doubted the propriet}', 
of assigning to English substantives an objective case : 
but a renewed, critical examination of the subject; an ex¬ 
amination to which he was prompted by the extensive and 
increasing demand for the grammar, has produced in his 
mind a full persuasion, that the nouns of our language are 
eotitled to this comprehensive objective ease. 

When the thing to which another is said to belong, is 
expressed by a circumlocution, or by many terms, the 
sign of the possessive case is commonlv added to the last 
term: as, king of Great Britain’s dominions.” 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the possessive 
case, immediately succeed each other, in the following 
form: “My friend’s wife’s sister;” a sense which would 
be better expressed by saying, “ the sister of my friend’s 
wife or, “ My friend’s sister in law.” Some gram¬ 
marians say, that in each of the following phrases, viz. 
** A book of my bro»her’.s,” “ A servant of ttie queen’s,” 
“ A soldier of the king’s,” there are two genitive cases; 
the first phia.se implying, “ one of the books of my 
brother,” the next, “ one of the servants of the queen ;” 
and the last^ “ one of the soldiets of the king.” But as 
the preposition governs the objective case; and as there 
are not, in each of these sentences, two apostrophes with 
the letter s coming after them, we cannot with propriety 
say, that there are two genitive cases. 
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OF ADJECTIVES. 


Section 1. 

Qfihe iialure qf Adjectives, and the des^rees of comparison. 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, 
lo express its quality : as, “ An industrious man;’* 
“ A virtuous woman“ A benevolent mind.” 

In English, the adjective is not varied on ac¬ 
count of gender, number, or case. Thus we say, 
“ A careless boy; careless girls.” 

Tile only variation which it admits, is that of 
the degrees of c«mparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees of 
comparison ; the POSITIVE, the COMPARATIVE, and 
the SUPERLATIVE. 

Grammarians have generally enumerated these three 
degrees of comparison; hut the fiist of them has been 
thought by some writers, to be, improperly, termed a 
degree of corapari.son; as it seems lo be nothing more 
than the simple form of the adjective, and not to impli' 
either conriparison or degree. Tliis opinion may be well 
founded, unless the adjective be supposed to imply com¬ 
parison or degree, by containing a secret or general re¬ 
ference to other things: as, when we s,iy, “ he is a tall 
man,” “ tliis is a_/aiV diy,” we make some reference to 
the ordinarv size of men, and to difl>‘rciu weather. 
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The Positive State expresses the quality of an 
object, without any increase or diminution: as, 
good, wise, great. 

The Comparative Degree increases or lessens the 
positive in signification : as, wiser, greater, less 
wise. 

The Superlative Degree increases or les.sens the 
positive to the highest or lowest degree: as, vvise.it, 
greatest, least wise. 

The simple word, or positive, becomes the coni- 
parative, by adding r or er; and the superlali\ e, 
by adding si or «/, to the end of it: »■<, wise, 
wiser, wisest; great, greater, greatest. And llie 
adverbs more and mosl, placed before the adjec¬ 
tive, have the same effect: as, wise, we/e w ise 
niQfit wise. 

The termination ish may be accounted in .some sort a* 
degree of comparison, by which the sigiiificatioii is dimi¬ 
nished below the positive: as black, blackish, or tending 
to blackness ; salt, saltish, or having a little taste of salt. 

The word rather is verv properly used to express a 
small degree or excess of a ijualiiy : as, she is rather 
profuse in her expenses.” 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared b3’ er 
and est ; and dissyllables by vtore and 7nost : as, mild, 
milder, mildest; frugal, mure frugal, most frugal. l>is- 
syllables ending in_y; as, happ^’, lovely ; and in le after a 
mute, as able, ample; or accented on the last syllable, as, 
discreet, polite; easily admit of er and est: as, happier, 
happiest; abler, ablest; politer, politest. Words of 
more than two syllables hardly ever admit of those ter¬ 
minations. 
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In snwic words the superlative is formed hy adding the 
adverh wio.s7 to the end of them: as, nethermost, utter¬ 
most or utmost; luidennost, ftp|)trinost, foremost. 

In English, as in most languages, there are some words 
of very counnoii use, (in which the caprice of custom is 
apt to get the better of analogy,) that arc ii regular in this 
respect : as, “ good, better, best ; bad, worse, worst ; 
little, less, least; much or many, more, most; iiear, 
neater, nearest or next; late, later, latest or last; old, 
oh'er or eltler, oldest or eldest and a few others. 

An adjective put without a suhstantive, with the de- 
li!< te. article before it, becomes a substantive in sense and 
nicauing, and is wr.lten tis a suhstantive: as, “ Provi- 
dviice rewards the good, and punishes the bad." 

Various nouns placed before other nouns assume the 
natmc of adjt ctives : as, sea fish, wine vessel, corn field, 
meadow ground, ixc. 

Numeral adjectiies are either cardinal, or ord'm il : ea*- 
diiial, as one, two, ihiec, ixc.; ordiiial, as first, sceoud, 
third, iS.c. 


M11 lo.\ ‘ 2 . 

Remarks on rke .siilject of Campurison. 

li’ we consider the subject of comparison attr utively, 
we shall perceive that the decrees of it arc itifiiute in 
number, oral least iiidefini'c.—.4 mountain is latger than 
a mite;—by how many degrees? llow niticli bigger is 
the eaith than a grain of sand ? By how many degrees 
Was Sociales uiser than Alnhiades? or by how many is 
Miow whiter than this pa|>er? It is plain, that to these, 
and the l.ke (questions, no dejinite answers can be re¬ 
turned. 
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In quantities, however, that may be exactly measored, 
the degrees of excess may be exactly ascertained. A 
foot is just twelve times as long as an inch; and an hour 
is sixty times the length of a minute. • J3ut, in regard to 
gualities^ and to those quantities which cannot l>e mea¬ 
sured exactly, it is impossible to say how many degrees 
may be comprehended in the comparative excess. 

But though these degrees are infinite or indefinite in 
fact, they cannot be so in language; nor would it be 
convenient, if language were to express many of them. 
In regard to unmeasured quantities and qualities, the 
degrees of more and less, (besides those marked above,) 
may be expressed intelligibly, at least, if not accurately, 
b 3 > certain adverbs, or words of like import: as, “So¬ 
crates was much wiser than Alcibiades“ Snow is a 
great deal whiter than this paper;” “ Kpaminondas was 
by far the most accomplished of the Tlicbans ;” “ TIk; 
evening star is a very splendid objert, btu the sun is in¬ 
comparably more splendid“ Ttic l>city is injiyiilehj 
greater than the greatest of his cicatures.” The inac¬ 
curacy of these, and the like expressions, is not a material 
inconvenience; and, if it were, it is unavoidable: for 
liuiiian speech can only express htiina;i thought; and 
where thought is i)eces>aril 3 ' inaccurate, language must be 
so too. 

When the word very, crceedingly, or any otlier of si¬ 
milar import, is put before the positive, it is called by 
some writers the superlative of eminence, to distinguish 
it from the other superlative, whicii has been already 
mentioned, and is called the superlative of comparison. 
Thus very eloquent, is termed the superlative of eminence; 
most eloquent, the stipcrlaiirc of comparison. In the su¬ 
perlative of eminence, something of comparison is, how- 
ever, remotely or indirectly intimated ; for we cannot 
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reasonably call a man very eloquent, without comparing 
his eloquence with tlic eloquence of other men. 

T'he comparative may be so employed, as to express 
the same prc-emiticnce or infeiiority as the superlative. 
'J’iiiis, the sentence, “ Of all acquirements, virtue iS the 
valuable," conveys tiic same sentiment as the fol- 
lovvincr: “ V’^irtue is vicrc valuable than every other ac¬ 
quirement.” 

As there are some (|na1ities wliich admit of comparison, 
CO there arc others whi.h admit of none. Such, for ex- 
ampli-, are those whicli denote that quality of bodies 
ari>mg fioiu their figure: as when we say, “ A circular 
table; a qwidvju^iXuLir cnMxi a conical piece of metal,” 
iVe. The icasott is, t'lat a million of things participating 
the ‘ unc figuie, i>.irlicipatc it equailv, if they do it at ail. 
'I'o sav, thciefore, that wiiile A and 15 arc both quadran- 
s.iiiar, A is more or loss tjuadrangular thin 1>, is absurd. 
'1 he same holds tiua in all attributives denoting rfr/intYe 
'ji^.m/ifics, of whatever nature. Thus the two-l'ooi rule C 
■ iinnot be niorc a tico-fooi rule, than any other of the same 
length. For as there can be no comparison without in~ 
'cnsion or ri mission, and as iberc can be. no intension or 
xtiiinssiion \\\ thinc^s iilxi'ui/s dejinile, these attributives can 
admit of no comparison. By the same method of reason¬ 
ing, wc discover the cause wliy no substantive is suscep¬ 
tible of these degrees of comparison. A mountain cannot 
oe, said more to be, or to exist, than a molehill; but the 
more or less must be sought for ill their qualities. 


Volume I. 


G 



< jiAPn:R V. 


Of PROXOLNS. 

A Pronoun is a word usod insle-ad of a noun, 
to avoid tlie too frequent repetition of the sanu- 
word: as, “ The man is happ}’; /r- is beuc\olent j 
he is useful*^.” 

There are three kinds of ]»ronouns, viz. Ilje 
PERSONAL, the Ri'.LATlVL, and tiie ADJl.cnVE 
PRONOUNS. 


SCCTIOS 1. 

Of the Personal Piunotms. 

There are five Personal Pronouns, viz. J. thou, 
he, she, it; with their plurals, ice, ije or j;oii, they. 

Personal pronouns admit of person, nundjer, 
gender, and ca&e. 

The porsoiii of proituuim s»ie tViicf in each uurnber, t \£, 

/, is the first ]>erson 
'J'liou, is the second person 
He, she, or it, is the thii«l person 

We, is the first person 
iV or you, is the second person 
They, is the third person 


I 


Singular. 


Plural. 


♦ The pionoun also used to ^».pre^t'nt an a sentfiico, a pari 

oi' a bcntcrice, and .somctimfs cvm a M*n.-> td jiiopoMtion»: as, “They 
•uppOhcd him to to iuniH.rnt, u/tuh lo* cvrtjtn!^ wjs not.’’ ** His fiieiid 
bore the abxtsc very putientl} ; u/ia4 st rvud to untca^w !i:s ludoucss. 
produced, at Iciiglh, contcu*pt and ^ll^oIi.ace•** 
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This account of persons will be very intelligible, when 
we reflect, that there are three persons who may be the 
subject of any discourse; first, the person who speaks, 
may speak of himself; secondly, be ma)’ speak of the 
person to whom he addresses himself; thirdly, he* may 
speak of some other person : and as the speakers, the 
persons spoken to, and the other persons spoken of, may 
be many, so each of these persons must have the plural 
number. 

'I'he numbers of pronouns, like those of sub¬ 
stantives, are two, the singular and the plural; as, 
I, thou, he ; toe, ye or you, they. 

Gender has respect only to the third person sin¬ 
gular of the pronouns, he, she, it. lie is mascu- 
Jtue ; she is feniiiiiue; it is neuter. 

Tuf. persons speaking and spoken to, being at the same 
time the subjects of the discourse, are supposed to be pre¬ 
sent; from which, and other circumstances, their sex is 
commonly known, and needs not to be marked by a dis¬ 
tinction of gender in the pronouns: but the third person 
or tiling spoken of, being absent, and in many respects 
unknown, it is necessary that it should be marked by a 
distinction of gender; at least, when some particular per¬ 
son or thing is spoken of, that ought to be more distinctly 
marked: accordingly, the pronoun singular of the third 
person has the, three genders, he, she, it. 

Pronouns have three cases ; the nominative, the 
possessive, and the objective. 

The objective case of a pronoun has, in general, a form 
different from that of the nominative, or the possessive 
case. 

G 2 
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The p^rj,o;ial 

pro^ot^l^ nre thu» 

Jl't. : 

Tcrwtn. 

r .^o. 

kiii'4ular. 

riui.i' 

FirsU 

No/n. 

I. 

'NW. 


Toss. 

Aline. 

Ours. 


OhJ. 

Ale. 

Us. 

Second. 

Xnw. 

ll.ou. 

Ye or you, 


Pos:,. 

, 'riiiiie. 

Aours. 


Old. 

'i iu'O. 

A'oii. 

Third. 

Xum. 

He. 

They. 

3fa,i. 

Pd'.S. 

His. 

Theirs. 


OhJ. 

Him. 

Them. 

Third. 

Xom. 

She. 

They. 

Fern. 

Pos.i. 

Ilers. 

’^riieirs. 


Ohj. 

Her. 

Them. 

Third. 

Koni. 

It. 

They. 

Ktuter, 

Pass. 

Its. 

Tiieirs. 


Ohj. 

It. 

Them. 


The propriety of adoiitting his, hers, ours, tjours, &.r. 
as pobseshive eases of lliu ptrsuiial pronoun^, has been 
disputed by some rcspcctal/lc cr.iie-, tl.ougli ilic n.ituro 
and ineaiiiiig ot tlicsc words, ami t'n; eoncurrent prac.ice 
of our liist • iinmarian*, have ass gmal tiietn t!i s rank 
and denomination. The ir ties alleg<-, in <-iipport of tin ir 
objection, that these supposed posscssivcs arc actually 
used ill the iioininutire and objective cases; and that 
therefoie our classificatiun niu>t be trroiu’ous. 'I’he in¬ 
stances wliicli they offer, in proof of their allegation, are 
aucb as the following: “ My pleasim s are past; hers adl^ 
yours ».ta to come;” “ Thov applamlcJ hi-, conilnci, but 
condemned hers yours," A iiiiU reflection w.ll, bow-. 
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ever, .show that llicsp pronouns, in the cxrtnplcs pro luced, 
aiu not in the noiiiinaiive and objectin' ensc's, but in the 
peissebsive case. 'J’lie following rijipca-s to be the true 
construct ioii of thc'C. sentences : “Mj pleasures ure past ; 
the plcasuri's oj' her and of you are to come:” “They 
applaudtdliis cuiidnct, but condemned the conduct of her 
and of you.'’ That tins is the right constiuction will more 
clearly appear, if we substitiite ni.iiiis for the pronouns : 
“ My plca-nres are past; Marj’s and Ann’s are to come 
“ They ajiplauded liis condiut, but condemned Mdr 3 '’s 
and Ann’s;” that i--, “ -Murk’s and Ann’s [ileasuiesi 
Marv’s and Ann’s coiitluct.” 

The objeciion too of our cr.tics, ih^t t!ic phrase, “ An 
artjuaintance Mippofs t!io lanio word to admit 

of two diflcrciit signs of tijc ca'O, seems to be of no 
Validity. Instances of a double genitive, as it is called, 
s.re not nncominon in our language, and they are far 
from implying anj* absurdity. Wc properly s.tj', “ An 
acquaintance of l^ctev's “ A soldier of the king's.”— 
.Sec Syntax, little x. Note 0. page 2-1-5. 

'riie possess.vcs under consideration, like other parts of 
grammar, may indeed have some properties peculiar to 
themselves ; and may not, in tacir present form, be 
readily accumnioiiatcd to every circumstance belonging 
to the possessive ea^es of nouns: but they should not, on 
tliis slight pretence, be dispos'-e sed of the right and 
jirivilegc, vthich, from time immemorial, the}' have en¬ 
joyed. 


SrcTioN 2. 

Of the lletaihe Pronouns 

Rki .ATIVE Pronouns are such as relate, in gene- 
%al, to some word or phrase going before, which 
is thence calleil the antecedent : they are, zeJm 
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which, and that: as, “ The man is happy wiio 
lives virtuously*.” 

What is a kind of compound relative, including 
both, the antecedent and the relative, and is equi¬ 
valent to that which: as, “ This is wiutt I wantedj” 
that is to say, “ the thing which I wanted.” 

Who is applied to persons, which to animals and 
inanimate things: as, He is a friend, who is 
faithful in adversity;” “ The bird, which sung so 
sweetly, is flown j” " This is the tree, which pro¬ 
duces no fruit.” 

TViat, as a relative^ is often used to prevent the 
too frequent repetition of who and which. It is 
applied to both persons and things: as, " He 
that acts wisely deserves praise;” ** Modesty is a 
quality that highly adorns a woman.” 

Who is of both numbers, and is thus declined; 

Singular and Plurat 

Hominative. Who, 

Possessive, Whose. 

Objective, Whom. 

Which, that, and what, are likewise of both numbers, 
but theydo not vary their termination ; except that whose 
is sometimes used as the possessive case of which ; as, 
** Is there any other doctrine whose followers arc pu¬ 
nished ?” 

.....And the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

Brought death." mjlton. 

The rotative pronoun, when used interrogatively, relates to a wprd or 
phrase, which is not antecedent, hut tuieejueni, to the relativC See poto 
under the VJ. Kule of Syntax. 
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.'* Pure tlie joy without allay. 

WhoK very rapture U traiKjaillity.’’ Voung. 

“ The lights and shades, whose well accor.led strife 

Gives all the str.-uglh and colour of our life.” porE. 

This is one of the clearest characteristics of its being a r&ligion 
tihose origin is divine.” biais. 

liy the use of this license, one word is substituted for 
three: as, “ Piiilosophy, wAo^t; end is to instruct us in the 
knowledge of nature,” for, “ Pnilosophy, f/iecad of which 
is to instruct us,” Su’. 

ff'Ao, which, and what, have sometimes the words soever 
and ever anncxiul to them : its, “ whosoever or whoever, 
whichsoever or whichever, xcha/soever or whafei'er but 
they are seldom used in iiiudern sttlc. 

The word that is suinetimcs a relative, sometimes a de- 
iiionsirative pronoun, and sometimes a conjunction. It is 
a relative, when it iiia 3 ’ be turned into who or which with¬ 
out dcstro 3 iug the siuise: as, “ 'J'hey that (who) reprove 
us, may be our be:.t I’lieiids;” “ I rout every thing///a# 
(which) you see, derive itisiruct'ou.” It is a demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun when it is followed immediately by a sub¬ 
stantive, to which it is either joined, or refers, and which 
it limits or quaIiKc.s: as, “ 'Fhut boy is industrious 
“ That belongs tome;” meaning, that book, that desk, 
&c. It is a cuiijiiiiction, when it joins sentences together, 
and cannot be turned into who or which, iviihont destroy¬ 
ing the sense; as, “ Take care thett eveiy da 3 ' be well em¬ 
ployed.” “ I hope he will believe that I have not acted 
improperly.” 

Who, which, and what, are called Intcrrogatives, hen 
they are used in asking tpicstions: as, “ ITho ishe ?” 
“ Which is the book?” “ Jl'hat'AT<i you doing?’’ 

Whether was formerly made use oi to signify interroga¬ 
tion: as, “ Whether ol these shtll I choose?’’ but it is now 
scldo.n used, the interrogative which beitig.substituted for 
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it. Some Grammarians think tliat the use of it should be 
revived, as, like either and neither it points to the dual 
number; and would contribute to render our expressions 
concise and definite. 

Some writers have classed the interrogatives as a sepa¬ 
rate kind of pronouns : but they are too nearly related to 
the relative pronouns, both in nature and form, to render 
such a division proper. They do not, in fact, lose the 
character of relatives, when they become interrogatives. 
The only difference is, that •without an interrogation, the 
relatives have reference to a subject which is antecedent, 
definite, and known; with an interrogation, to a subject 
which is subsequent, indefinite, and unknown, and which 
it is expected that the answer should express ttnd ascertain. 


•ScCTIOJf 5. 

Of the Adjective Vronouna. 

Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature, 
participating the properties both of pronouns and 
adjectives. 

The adjective pronouns may he subdivirlod into 
four sorts: namely, the possessive, the distributive, 
tlie demonstrative, and the indejinite. 

1. The possessive are those which relate to pos¬ 
session or property. There are scv'cn of them j 
viz. my, thy, his, her, our, your, their. 

Mine and thine, instead of my and thy, were formerly 
used before a substantive, or adjective, beginning w'ith a 
vowel, or a silent h: as, “ Blot out all mine iniquities.” 

The possessives, his, mine, thine, may be accounted 
either possessive pronouns, or the possessive cases of their 
respective personal pronouns. 
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When the possessive pronouns are prefixed to snbstan- 
tires, or arc parted from them only by an adjective, they 
admit of no variation, whatever be tise number or case of 
the noun: as, Mtj young cousin is here, he knows my 
parents; /;."/• merit is great, she lives with Acr relations; 
OM>’books are torn, we own our faults; Mcfr situation is 
miserable, I admire their noble virtues. 

When they arc separated from the noun by a verb, or 
when the noun is iiiidtirstood, all of them except his, vary 
their tcj^iinations; as, ''i'his liat is mine, and the other is 
thine ; those trinkets arc hi’)'s ; this house is ours, and that 
is i/iinrs; ///<■('/•.■.•, is uinro coinmotlious than twrs. Butthcae 
variations tire in fact the possessive cases of the personal 
pronouns. 

■J lie tn o words r.zi'ii aii.l se/J', are used in conjunction 
with jiroiiouns. (hen is add d to jiosscssives, both singu¬ 
lar and plural; as, “ -1/y oxen hand, our oxen house.” It is 
eniphatieal, and implies a silent contrariety or opposition: 
as, “ I live ill tnj/ own house,” that is, “ not in a hired 
house.” S'f(/’ IS added to posscssives : as, mif self,yourselves : 
and sometimes to personal pronouns: as, himself, itself, 
ihemsclvi.s. It then, like own, expresses emphasis and 
opposition : as, “ I did this myself,” that is, “not another;” 
or it forms a reciprocal pronoun : as, “ We hurt ourselves 
by vain rage.” 

IlimselJ, thenisclx'es, arc now used in the nominative case, 
instead of hisstif, theirselves: as, “ Itc came himself 
“ lie himself tJo this;” “ Tliey performed it tiiem- 
selves.” 

2. The distributive are those, which denote the 
persons or things that make up a number, as taken 
separately and singly. They are each, every, either 
as, “ Each of liis brothers is in a favourable situa¬ 
tion;” “ Every man must account for himself;** 
“ I have not seen either of them.’* 
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Each relates to two or more persons or things, and sig¬ 
nifies, eitlter of the two, or every one of any iiuiiiber taken 
separately. 

Every relates to several persons or things, and signifies 
each one of tlu-ni all, taken sepdratelv. This pronoun w..s 
formerly u>ed apart from its noun ; but it is now constantly 
annexed to it, except in legal proceedings: as, in the 
phrase “ all and every of lliem.” 

Either relates to two persons or things taken scparafelv, 
and signifies, the one or the other. To say, “ cith^ of the 
tliree,” is therefore iinprofier. It should be, “ any of the 
three.” 

Neither imjSorts “ not either that is, not one nor the 
other: as, “ Neither of-iiiy friends was there.” It more 
than two are alluded to, it should be, “None of my friends 
was there.” 

.3. The demonslrallve are those, which precisely 
point out the subjects to which they relate: this 
and thafy these and those, are of this class: as, 
“ This is true charity j that is only its image.'* 

This refers to the nearest person or tiling’, and 
that to the most distant: as, “ This man is more 
intelligent than that." This indicates the latter, 
or last mentioned; that, the former, or first men¬ 
tioned; as, “ Both wealth and poverty are tempta¬ 
tions; that, tends to excite pride, this, discon¬ 
tent.” 

Perhaps the w'ords former and tatter may be properly 
ranked amongst the dcmon!>tiative pronouns, especially iii 
maiij’ of their applications. The following sentence may 
serve as an example; ** It was happy for the state, that 
Fabiurs continued in the command with Minucius: the 
former's phlegm was a check upon the latter's vivacity,” 
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A. The iTideJtnile are those, which express their 
subjects ill an indefinite or general manner. The 
following are of this kind: some, other^ an^t a//, 
suchf &c- 

Of these pronouns, only the words one and other are 
varied. One has a possessive case, which it forms in the' 
same manner as substantives: as, one^ on^s. This word 
has a general signiiication, meaning people at large ; and 
sometimes also a peculiar reference to the person who is 
speaking : as, “ One ought to pity the distresses of man¬ 
kind.” “ One is apt to love one's self.” This.word is 
often used, by good writers, in the plural number : as, 
“ The great ones of the world“ "I'he boy wounded 
the old bird, and stole the young ones:" “ My wife and 
the little ones arc in good health.” 

Othej is decliued in the fiiUowmg mnnner; 

Stnfttlsr. Floral. 

Nom. Other Others. 

Poss. Other's Othh-s', 

Obj. Other - Others. 

The plural others is only used when apart from the noun 
to which it refers, whether expressed or understood; as, 
** When you have perused these papers, 1 will send you 
the others" “ He pleases some, bnt be disgusts others" 
When this pronoun is Joined to nouns, either singular or 
plural, it has no variation: as, “ the other man,” “ the 
other men.” 

The following phrases may serve to exemplify the inde¬ 
finite pronouns. “ Some of you are wise and good;” “A 
few of them were idle, the others industrious;'* Neither 
is there any that is unexceptionable;” ** One ought to 
know one's own mind j” “ They were all present;” “ Stuh 
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tlic state of man, l!i .t lie is never a.1 rcsl f>o>ne are 

happy, while o!iters aie miserable.” 

’I he word another cuaiposod of the indeniiite artiuic 
prefixed to the \voi\l i.thi r. 

JVotm is Used ill tiolh iin.iibcrs: as, “ i-. so ilc.if as 

lie that will not “ jVowt' of those ate eijii.il to 

these.” It scems 0'-it>i,ia]iy to have Mj;ii)fie,l, aecor ling 
to its derivation, not one, and therefoie to liave li id no 
plural; but there is good aiitl;or‘tv for the use of it in the 
plui'al iinmber : .is, “ I^onc tiiat unto hor return again.” 
2*rov. ii. 19 . “ Terms of peace teerc /mne vouclis.if’il.” 

Milton. “ l^onc of tliem are vaiied to express the 
gender.” “ iVoi/t? of them //ore didcreiit endings for the 
number.s.” LowTiTit Tn/'roduction. “ A"one of their pro¬ 
ductions are extant.” Bi-iiii. 

'We have endeavoured to distinguish, and eNjihi’n ilics 
nature of the adjective pronouns ; but it is diilieiilt to 
divide them in an exact ; ,d une.xception ible nianiicr. 
Some of them, in particu'ar apjiliccitions, miglii have been 
dilTcreiitly classed ; b.r ii is presumed that, in gc.ieral, 
the distribution is loleiubly cerreet. All lli'-jnonouns, 
except the persc ’al and relative, may indeovi, in .i general 
view of them, be consulercd as dtjinith e pronouns, because 
they define or aseeria n tlie extent of the common tianie, 
or general term, to which they refi'r, or are joined, hut 
as CuCh class of them does this, more or less ex.tody, or 
ill a manner peculiar to itself, a division ad.tpaed to this 
circumstance appears to be suitable to tne wituri* of things, 
and tlic understanding of le.ti ners. 

It is. the opinion of seme re.speetablc gramma ians, that 
the woids this, that, </’»'/, seme, such, his, their, our, &e. 
are pronoun*--, when they arc used sepauitily from the 
nouns to winch thiy relate; but tint, when they arc 
joined to those nouns, they arc not to be considered as 
belonging to this species of words; because, in tins 
association, they rather ascertain a substantive, than sup- 
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plv thr! plaro of one. Tiir-y as-crt tliaf, in the phrasfs, 
i>ive me Ihril," “ this is John’.s,” aiid “ such wcr.- some 
of you,” tlic words in italics are jiro-.ouiis; but t iat, in 
t'le followii’.pj pliraves, they arc not proium:!-.; “ //i/.v book 
i. iii^liuctivv-,” “ some boys .iv.; itu^e.iions,” “ wtj^.hcaUh 
is tleeb.ii'U'i,” “ our bcaits are tlt foiiful,” &c. Other 
j^raiiinia: i ms think, that none of thjsc founs of speech 
can propel!y lie called pronouns; as the genuine p<-oiioun 
stands by itself, without the aid of .i neiin exjiressed or 
understood. 'I'li.'v are of opinion, that in th" expressions, 

■” (jive ino that “ this is John’s,” &c. the noun is 
iduavs understood, and must be supplied in the mind of 
the reader: as, “Give me that (>oo/, “ //’/r booh is 

John’s,” “ and stub persons were some persons aiuJngst 
you.” 

Some writers are of opinion, that the pronouns slionld 
he classed into v(f/> /./A'/iir and (/iZ/ei /t;. e protioiins. Under 
liie former, they uiciudo. tin: personal and the rekitive ; 
liiidf-r the la*»er, all t''e otlieis. But this division, tlioiigli 
a neat one, does not aj jiear to he uecurate. All t' e rela¬ 
tive pronouns will not range niuler the se.hstaniive head.— 
‘^^'o have de ti ibnted liic'e pails of speech, in tiie mode 
wlneii wi; think most eonect and iniclligib'ie : hut, for the 
t.d'oi 111 itioii of students, an: to direct their impiiiies on 
tiie snhjcci, we st.itc iho d.liereiit opinions of seveia! judi- 
ci.ais writers on Grammar. 

■So lie grammari ms liaVe eo.isuiered the artiel s, and all 
the adjective pronouns, as j>nre anjeetives. <'>;tiers have 
(-■roceedcil so fur as to c’.iss evi ii the rcl..tive piu.iouiis 
among the adjectives, (.lliieis again hare placed the pro¬ 
nouns this, that, other, some, ain/, &.c. in the rank of arti.^ 
cles. 'I'hesc innovations are, however, net likely to be 
of any use, or to meet witti general appiohation. Au 
alheiciice to the established terms and arrangement, pro¬ 
duces many advantages, and occasions no niateri.il 
inconvenience. It is easy to advance plausible ohjceiions 
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ligvinst aliliost every definition, rule, and arrangement of 
grammar. Bat in moiit cases of this nature, it is cer> 
tainly much better, to supply the defects and abridge 
superfluities, by occasional notes and observations, than 
by disorganizing, or alteruig, a system which has been 
Jong established, and generally approved *.—See page 
59 —61, and Chapter xi. Section 1. On Derivation.” 
p. 188. 


* It is probable, that any attempt to establish a diflerent classifipation 
of the parts of speech, from that which is commonly received, will be 
fonad of little ntility, either in practice or iu speculation. 

£i>crri.orApiA Bkitannica. 



CHAPTER VI. 


OF VERBS. 


Section 1. 

Of the nature of Verbs in general. 

A VERB is a word which signifies to BE, to DO, 
or to SUEFER: as, “ I am, I rule, I am ruled.” 

W*rbs are of three kinds ; ACTIVE, PASSIVE, and 
NEUTER. They are also divided into REGULAR, 
IRREGULAR, and DEFECTIVE. 

A Verb Active expresses an action, and neces¬ 
sarily implies an agent, and an object acted upon; 
as, to love; “ I love Penelope.” 

A Verb^Passive expresses a passion, or a suffer¬ 
ing, or the receiving of an action j and necessa¬ 
rily implies an object acted upon, and' an agent 
by which it is acted upon: as, to be loved j 
“ Penelope is loved by me.” 

A Verb neuter expresses neither action nor 
jiassion, but being, or a state of being; as, “ I 
am, I sleep, I sit*.” 


* Vcibb Ijave been dUtinguished by some writers, into the fvlIoH'ing 
kinds. 

1 St. Actke-tramilhe, or those which denote an action that passes from 
the agent to some object: as, Cassar conquered Pompey. 

2d. Aciive-mtraHiitive, or those which express that kind of action, which 
has no effect upon any thing beyond the agent himself: as, Caesiir walked. 

3d. Vatsne, or those which express, not action, but passion, whether 
pleasing or painful: as, Portia was ioTed ; Pompey was eonquered. 

Alii. AVster, 
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Thf. rcib acliTc is also culled transilivr, because tlie ac¬ 
tion passes over to tlsc object, or has an efii ct upon some 
other tiiiag : as, “ Ttie tutor instructs Ins pupils “I 
esteroQ the man.” 

Verba neuter msv properly be clenoinii'atcd intransi- 
ticeSy because tltc etj’ect is confined within the snh|efl, 
B.nd d'.ses not pass over to .my object; as, “ I sit, he lives, 
they sleep.” 

Sonic of the verbs that are nsuully ranked amon^ neu¬ 
ters, make a near aj preach to the nature of a verb ae;ive j 
bat they mzy be d.^icu.'uishc tl from it b) their beint* in¬ 
transitive: as, to rail, to walk, to fl), &e. The rest .;i\; 
more obviotisly neuter, and more clearly expressive of a 
middle state belween action and p.iscion : as, to stand, to 
lie, to fl.'ep, &c. 

In Knjjlish, many verbs arc used lio’ii in an active and 
a. neuter si^iiiiicaticu, the coiistnictioii only deutrniiiimti 
of which kind they are: as, to flatten, sii^iiifying to make 
even or level, is a verb active; but when it ."ignifics to 
grow dull or insipid, it is a verb neuter. 

A neuter- verb, bj' the addition of a preposition, may 
become a compound active verb. 'Jo sntUc is a netiier 
verb; it cannot, therefore, be followed by an objective 
€:ase, nor be cousirued as a passive verb. Wi- cannot say, 
she smiled him, or he was smiled. Jfnt fo smile on being 
a compound activ'e verb, we jiroperly say, she siii/l d ott 
him; he was smiled on iiy (ortutie in everv' unJerlakmg. 


4th. AVff/cr^.ojr those which exjuess au aitiihuie that co»>»ists ueitlicr in 
action nor passion: Cnrsax stood* 

This appears to be an ordci ty U‘ the <dass of 

tfibonri/ive verba were admitted, it viouid lathcr perplex than the 

learner: fortbe difiercnce between voibs aeli\e and neuter, as transitive 
Mid intxwn&itivc, is easy and o})\ions $ but the difTcrcncc' between verbs 
absolutely neuter and intransitivc'ly aetivc, i<» not always rlenr. It 
indeod* often vary dlfilaui% if not iu)pob*iblo, to bu a»ceilu'n( ds 
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Auxiliary or helping Verbs, are those by the 
help of which the English verbs are principally 
conjugated. They are, do, be, have, shall, will, 
ma^, can, with their variations; axid let and must, 
which have no variation^ 

In our definition of the verb, as a part of speech whicft 
signifies to be, to do, or to suffer, &c. we have included 
every thing, cither expressly or by necessary consequence, 
that is essential to its nature, and nothing that is not es¬ 
sential to it. This definition is warranted by the au¬ 
thority of Dr. Low'ih, and of many other respectable 
writers on grammar. Tliere are, however, some gram¬ 
marians, who consider assertion as the essence of the verb. 
But, as the participle and the infinitive, if included in it, 
would prove insuperable objections to .their scheme, they 
have, without lie.siiation, denied the former a place in 
the verb, and declared the latter to be merely an abstract 
noun. This appears to be going rather too far in sup¬ 
port of an liypothcsis. It seems to be incumbent on 
tlie.se grammarians, to reject also the imperative mood. 
What pait of speech would they make the verbs in the 
following sentence ? “ Depart instantly : iinproVe yoUr 
time: forgive us our sins.” Will it be said, that the 
verbs in these phrases aie assertions? 

In reply to iliesu questions, it has been said, that De¬ 
part instantly,” is an expression equivalent to, “ I desire 
you to depart instantly }” and that as the latter phrase im¬ 
plies afRrmatiuu or assertion, so does the former. But, 
supposing the phrases to be exactly alike in sense, the 
rca.soning is not conclusive. 1st. In the latter phrase. 


* Let as a principal verb, hat and leticth ; but as a helping vert* 

it admits of no variation* 

Volume 1. H 
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the only part implying affirmation^ is, “I dcaire.” The 
words, “ to depart,” are in the infiuitive mood, and 
contain no assertion: they aflirin nothing. 2d. The 
sition is not tenable, that “ Equivalence in sense implies 
similarity in grammatical nature.” It piovcs too much, 
and therefore nothing. T'his mode of reasoning would 
confound the acknowledged gramtnatical distinction of 
words. A pronoun, on this principle, may be proved 
to be a noun; a noun, a verb; an adveib, a noun and 
preposition; the supcrlativ't; degree, the comparative; 
the imperative mood, tlie indicative; the future tense, 
the present; and so on: because they may respectively 
be resolved into similar meanings. Thus, in the sen¬ 
tence, “ I desire you to depart,” the words to depart, 
may be called a noun, ’ because they are equivalent in 
senst; to the noun departure, in the following sentence, 
“ I desire j our departure.” The words, “ Depart in - 
stantly,” may be proved to be, not the imperative mood 
with ail adverb, but the indicative and infinitive, with a 
noun and preposition ; for they aie equivalent to, “ I de¬ 
sire you to depart in an instant.” The superlative 
in this sentence, “ Of all acquirements virtue is the most 
valuable,” may pass for the comparative, because it con¬ 
veys the same sentiment as, Virtue is mure valuable 
than every other acquirenient,” 

We shall not pursue this subject any further, as the 
reader must be satished, that only tlie word desire, in 
the equivalent sentence, implies affirmation; and that one 
phrase may, in sense, be equivalent to anctlier, though its 
grammatical nature is essentially dili'ereiit. 

To verbs belong 


MUMBER, PERSON, MOOD, AND TENSE. 
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Section 2 . 

Of Number and Person. 


Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and the 
Plural: as, I run, we run,” &c. 


Ih each numbor there are three persons 


First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 


Singular. 

I love. 

Thou lovest. 
He loves. 


riura!. 

We love. 

Ye or you love. 
They love. 


Thus the verb, in some parts of it, varies its endings, 
to express, or agree with, different persons of the same 
number: as, “ I love, thou lovest; he loveth, or loves 
and also to express different numbers of the same person : 
as, “ thou lovest, ye love ; he loveth, they love." In the 
plural number of the verb, there is no variation of ending' 
to express the different persons; and the verb, in the 
three persons plural, is the same as it is in the first person 
singular. Yet this scanty provision of terminations is suf- 
ficient for all the purposes of discourse, and no ambiguity 
arises from it: tlie verb being alwd 3 ’s attended, either 
with tlie noup expressing the subject acting or acted 
upon, or with the pronoun representing it. For this 
reason, the plural termination in en, they loven, they 
weren, formerly’ in use, was laid aside as uuuecessarj', and 
has lotig been obsolete 
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Section 3. 

Of Moods and Participles. 

Mood or Mode is a particular form of tlic verb, 
showing the manner in which the being, action, 
or passion, is represented. 

Tjik nature of a mood may be more ituelligibly ex - 
plained to the scholar, by observing, tlial it consists io 
the change which the verb undergoes, to signify various 
intentions of the mind, and various modiheations and cir¬ 
cumstances of action: which explanation, if compared 
with the following account and uses of the di!Tt rent moods, 
will be found to agree with and illustrate tiiem. 


There are five moods of verbs, 

TBE INDICATIVE, THE SUBJUNCTIVE, 

THE IMPEEATJVE, AND 

THE POTENTIAL, THE INFINITIVE. 

The Indicative Mood simply indicates or de¬ 
clares a thing: as, “ He loves, lie is loved or it 
asks a question: as, “ Does he lover” “ Is he 
loved?” 

The Imperative Mood is used for commanding, 
exhorting, entreating, or permitting: as, “ Depart 
thou; mind ye; let us stay; go hi peace/’ 

Though this mood derives its name from iis intimation 
of command-, it is used on occasions of a very opposite 
nature, even in the humblest supplications of an inferior 
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being, to one who is infinitely his supefior: as, “ Give 
us this day our daily bread ; and forgive us our tres¬ 
passes.” 


The Potential Mood implies possibility or li¬ 
berty, power, will, or obligation: as, ** It may 
rain; he may go or stay; I can ridej he would 
walk; they should learn.” 

The Subjunctive Mood represents a thing und^r 
a condition, motive, wish, supposition, &c.; and 
is preceded by a conjunction, expressed or under¬ 
stood, anti attendeil by another verb: as, “ I will 
respect hi»n, f/iough he chide me;” “ Were he 
good, he would be happy;” that is, “ if he were 
good.” 

The Infinitive !Mood expresses a thing in a gene¬ 
ral and unlimited manner, without any distinction 
of number or person: as, “ to act, to speak, to be 
feared.” 

The participle is a certain form of the verb, and 
derives its name from its participating, not only of 
the properties of a verb, but also of those of an ad¬ 
jective : as, “ I am desirous of knowing him 
“ admired and applauded, he"' became vain ;” 
“ ^lavingyinished his work, he submitted it,” &c. 


Ill the phrase, “ An admired performance,” the word 
ndmired lias the form of the imperfect tense, and of the 
participle pasi.ive of the verb to admire; and, at the same 
time, it denotes a qiialiiy of the substantive perjorniance^ 
which shows it to be an adjective. 
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There are three participles, the Present or Ac¬ 
tive, the Pei-fect or Passive, and the Compound 
Perfect: as, “ loving, loved, having loved.” 

AoKEEABtY to tlic general practice of grammarians, we 
have represented the present participle, as active; and the 
pa$t, as passive: but they are not uniformly so; the pre¬ 
sent is sometimes passive; and the past is frequently 
active. Thus, “ The youth was consuming bv a slow 
malady “ The Indian xvas burning bv the cruelty of his 
enemies;” “ The number is augmenting daily;” “ Plu¬ 
tarch’s Lives are reprinting appear to be instances of 
the present participle being used passively. “ He has in¬ 
structed me;” “ I have gratefully repaid his kindness;” 
are examples of the past participle being applied in an 
active sense. We may also observe, that the present 
participle is sometimes associated with the past and future 
tenses of the verb; and the past participle connected with 
the present and future tenses.—The most unexception¬ 
able distiaction which grammarians make between tlie 
participles, is, that the one points to the continuation of 
the action, passion, or state, denoted by the verb; and 
tile other, to the completion of it. '1 hus, the present 
participle signifies imperfect action, or action begun and 
not ended : as, “ I am writing a letter.” Tlie past par¬ 
ticiple signifies action perfected, or finished : as, “ I have 
written a letter;” “ The letter is written*." 

The participle is distinguished from the adjective, by 
the former’s expressing the idea of time, and the latter’s 
denoting only a quality. The phrases, “ loving to give 
as well as to receive,” “ moving in haste,” “ heated with 
liquor,” contain participles giving the idea of time; but 

* When this participle is joined to the verb to have, it is called perfert; 
when it is joined to the verb to be, or understood with it, it is denominated 
fasiivei 
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the epithets contained in the expressions, *■' a lovinr 
chilli,” *' a iiioving spectacle,” “ a heated imagination,” 
mark simply the (piatities referred to, without any regard to 
time; and may properly be called participial adjectives. 

Participles not only convey the notion of time; hut 
they also signify actions, and govern the cases of nouns 
and pronouns, in the same manner as verbs do; and there¬ 
fore should he comprehended in the general name of 
verbs. That they are mere modes of the verb, is mani¬ 
fest, if our definition of a verb be admitted: for they 
signify Inditg, doing, or suifering, with the designation of 
time sujjeradded. But if ilie essence of the verb be made 
to consist in affirmation or assertion, not only the parti¬ 
ciple will he, excluded from its place in the verb, but the 
infinitive itself also; which certain ancient grammarians, 
of great authority, held to be alone the genuine verb, 
simple and unconnected %vith persons and circumstances. 

The following phrases, even when considered in them¬ 
selves, show that pariiciples include the idea of time: 
“ T'he letter being xeritten, or having been •written 

Charles being xeriling, ha-eing written, or having beni 
writing^ But when arranged in an entire sentence, 
which they must he to make a complete seuse, they show 
it still more evidently : as, “ having w’;vV/C7J the 

letter, scaled and dispatched it.”—The participle iloes" 
indeed associate with difi'erent tenses of the \erb: as, “ I 
am writing,” “ I was writing,” “ I shall he writing:” 
but this lorins no ju.-t objection to its denoting time. If 
the time of'it is often relative time, this circumstance, far 
from disproving, supports our position*. See observations 
under Mule 13 of Stjntax. Page 262. 


♦ From the very nature of tiiiio, au action ina3' be prcsifnl nozv, it may 
fttivc been present formethf^ or it may he pretn-nt nt fnlme prrifxt —yet who 

ever supposed, that the present of the indicative (K-notc< no time ? 

J /fC/n iup/vtlia 
H H /L 
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participles sometimes perform the office of substantlres> 
and are used as such : as in the following instances: ** The 
beginning i" “ a good understanding;" “ excellent wri¬ 
ting “ The chancellor’s being attached to the king se> 
cured his crown;” “ The general’s having failed in this 
enterprise occasioned his disgrace “ John’s having been 
writing a long time had wearied him.” 

That the words in italics of the three latter examples, 
perforin the office of substantives, and may be considered 
as such, will be evident, if we reflect, that the first of 
them has exactly the same meaning and construction as. 

The chancellor’s attachment to the king secured bis 
crownand that the other examples will bear a similar 
construction. The wprds, being attached^ govern the 
word cJuincellor's in the possessive case, in the one in- 
stance, as clearly as attachment governs it in that case, in 
the other: and it is only substantives, or wprds and 
phrases which operate as substantiyes, that govern the 
genitive or ppssessive case. 

The following sentence is not precisely the same as the 
above, either in sense or construction, though, except the 
genitive case, the words are the same: “ The chancellor, 
being attached tp the king, secured bis crown.” In the 
former, thp words, being attached, form tlie nominative 
case to the verb, and are stated as the cause of the effi-ct; 
in the latter, t|jey arc not the nominative case, and make 
only a circumstance to chancellor, which is the proper no¬ 
minative. It may not be improper to add another form 
of this sentence, by which the learner may better under¬ 
stand the pecuUar nature and form of each of these modes 
of expression : “ The chancellor being attached to the 
king, his crown was secured.” This constitutes what is 
properly called, the Case Absolute ; or, Uie Nomina¬ 
tive Absolute. 
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Section 4. 

Remarku on the Potential Mood. 

That the Potential Mood should be separated from the 
subjunctive, is evident, from the intricacy and confu* 
sioii which are produced by their being blended together, 
and from the distinct nature of the two moods ; tlie former 
of which may be expressed without any condition, sup¬ 
position, &c. as will appear from the following instances : 
“ They might have done better,” ” We may always act 
upriglitly “ He was generous, and would not take re¬ 
venge;” “ We should resist the allurements of vice I 

could formerly indulge myself in things, of which I cannot 
now think but with pain.” 

Some grammarians htve supposed that the Potential 
Mood, as tlistinguishcd above from the Subjunctive, coin¬ 
cides with the Indicative. But as the latter “ simply in¬ 
dicates or declares a thing,” it is manifest that the former, 
w'hich modiheS' the declaration, and introduces an idea 
materially distinct from it, must be considerably difTt rent. 
“ I cwtwalk,” “ I walk,” appear to be so essentially 

distinct from the simplicity of, “ I walk,” “ I walked,” 
as to w'arrant a correspondent distinction of moods. The 
Imperative and Infimitve Moods, which arc allowed to 
retain their rank, do not appear to contain such strong 
marks of disiTiminatiou from the Indicative, as are found 
in the Potential Mood. 

There are other writers on this subject, who exclude the 
Potential Mood from their division, because it is f< rnicd, 
not by varying the principal verb, bur by inpan.s of ihe 
auxiliary verbs wjr/y, can, might, could, would, 'out 

if we recollect, that moods are u ed to s'^n fv various 
intentions of the mind, and various uiodi6ca:i..n.s aud cir> 
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cumstances of action,” wc shall perceive that those auxi¬ 
liaries, far from interfering; with tliis design, do, in the 
clearest manner, support and exemplify it. On the reason 
alleged by these writers, the greater part of the Indicative 
Mood must also be excluded ; as but a small part of it is 
conjugated without auxiliaries. The .Subjunctive too will 
fare no better; since it so nearly resembles the Indicative, 
and is formed by means of conjunctions, expressed or un¬ 
derstood,' which do not more effectually show the varied 
intentions of the mind, than the auxiliaries do which are 
used to form the Potential Moot!. 

Some writers have given our moods a much greater 
extent than we have assigned to them. Tiiey assert that 
the English language may.be said, without any great im¬ 
propriety, to have as many moods as it has auxiliary 
verbs ; and they allege, in support of their opinion, that 
the compound expressions which they help to form, 
point out those s'arious dispositions and actions, which, 
in other languages, are expressed by moods. This 
would be to multiply the moods without advantage. It 
is, however, cert.^in, that the conjugation or variation of 
verbs, in the English language, is effected, almost en¬ 
tirely, by the means of auxiliaries. We must, therefore, 
accommodate ourselves to this circumstance; and do that 
by their assistance, which has been done in the learned 
languages, (a few instances to the contrary excepted,) in 
another manner, namely, by varying the form of the 
verb itself. At the same time, it is necessary to set 
proper bounds to this business, so as not to occasion 
obscurity and perplexity, when wc mean to be simple 
and perspicuous. Instead, therefore, of making a sdpa- 
fate mood for every auxiliary verb, and introducing 
moods Jnierrog'nlive, Optative^ Promissive,Hortative, Pre- 
cativc,&i.c. wc have exhibited such only as are obviously 
distinct; and which, whilst they are calculated to unfold 
and display the subject intelligibly to the learner, seem 
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to be sufficient, and not more than sufficient, to answer 
all the purposes for which moods were introduced. 

From Grammarians who form their ideas, and make 
their decisions, respectinpr this part of English Grammar, 
on the principles and construction of languages, which, in 
these points, do not suit the peculiar nattirc of our own, 
but difi’er considerably from it, wc may very naturally 
expect grammatical schemes, that are neither perspicuous 
nor consistent, and which will tend more to perplex than 
inform the learner. See Sections 8 and 9, of this Chapter; 
aiui Note S, under the 19th Rule of Syntax. 


SrcTioN 5, 

OJ' the Tenses. 

Tknsk, being the distinction of time, might seem 
to Jidmit only of the present, past, and future; but 
to mark it more accurately, it is made to consist of 
six variations, viz. 

THR PItF.SF.JJT, THE PFItFECT, 

THE IMPERFFCT, THE PEEPEBFF.rT, 

AND 

THE FIRST AND SECOND TOTURF. TENSES. 


The present Tense represents an action or event, 
as passing at the time in which it is mentioned : as, 
“ I rule ; I am ruled ; I think ; I fear.' 

The present tense likewise expresses a character, qua¬ 
lity, &c. at present existing: as, “ He is an able man;” 
** She IS an amiable woman.” It is also used in speaking 
of actions continuetl, with occasional intermissions, to the 
present time: as, “ ilc frequently rides;” “ Ho walks 
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out €!very morning“ He goes into the country every 
summer.” We sometimes apply this tense even to per¬ 
sons long since dead: as, “ Seneca reasons and moralizes 
■well“ Job speaks feelingly of his afflictions.” 

The present tense, preceded by the words, when, before, 
after, as soon as, &c. is sometimes used to point out the 
relative time of a future action ; as, “ When he arrives he 
■will hear the news j” “ He will hear the news before he 
arrives, or as soon as he arrives, or, at farthest, soon after 
lte.arriv.es;'’ “ The more she improves, the more amiable 
she will be.” 

In animated historical narrations, this tense is some¬ 
times substituted for the imperfect tense ; as, “ He enters 
the territory of the peaceable inhabitants: he fights and 
conquers, takes an immense booty, which he divides 
amongst his soldiers, and j'cturns home to enjoy an empty 
triumph.” 


The unperfeert Tense represents the action or 
event, either as past or iinished, or as remaining 
unfinished at a certain time past: as, “ I loved her 
for her modesty and virtue;” “ They were travel¬ 
ling post when he met them.” 

The Perfect Tense not only refers to what is 
past, but also conveys .'in allusion to the present 
time: as, “ I have finished my letter ;” ‘‘ I have 
.seen the person that was recommended to ipe.” 

In tiic former example, it is signified that the finishing 
of the letter, tiiough past, ■was at a period immediately', or 
very neaily, preceding tiie present time. In the latter in¬ 
stance, it IS uncertain wliethcr the person mentioned was 
seen by the speaker a long or short time before.. The 
Dialling is, “ I have seen him sometime in the course of 
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A period which includes, or comes to, the present tiaie.'* 
When the particular time of any occurrence is specified, 
as prior to the present time, this tense is not used ; for it 
would be improper to sjy, “ I /laz'e seen him yesterday 
or, “ 1 have -finished my work last week.” In these cases 
she imperfect is necessary ; as, “ I saxv him yesterday 
“ I finished my work last week,” But when we speak in¬ 
definitely of any thifig past, as happening or not happen¬ 
ing in the day, year, or age, in which we mention it, the 
perfect must be employed: as, “ I have been ther e thi» 
morning“ I have travelled mucli tliis year“ M^e 
have escaped many dangers through life.” In referring, 
however, to such a division of the day as is past before 
the time of our speaking, we use the imperfeci: as, 
“ Xltey ca me hom e this morning;” “ He teas with them 
this afternoon.” 

The perfect tense, and the imperfect tense, both denote 
a thing that is piist; but the former denotes ii in Miejt a 
'manner, that there is still actually remaining some part of 
the time to slide away, wherein we declare tiie tiling ha < 
lieeii done ; whereas the imperfect dcnoies the thing or 
action past, in such a manner, that nothing remains of 
that lime in which it wa-. done. If we speak of the pre¬ 
sent cciituvv, we say, ” Philosophers have tnade great 
discoveries in the present century but if we speak of 
the last century, we sav, “ P.iilosophcrs tnade great dis¬ 
coveries in the last century.” “ He has been nineh af¬ 
flicted this year;” “ 1 have this week read the king's pro¬ 
clamation “'I hai'C heard great news this morning:” 
in these instances, “ He has been," “ I have read," and 

heard," denotes things tuat are past; but they occurred 
in this year, in this week, and to-day ; and still liicre 
lemaiiis a part of this year, week, and day, ivlicreof f 
speak. 

In general, the pthrfcct tense may be applied whvrcver 
the action connected with the present time, by the- 
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actual existence, either of the author, or of the work, 
though it may have been performed many centuries ago ; 
but if neither the author nor the work now remains, it 
cannot be used. We may say, “ Cicero has •written ora¬ 
tions;” but we cannot say, “ Cicero has written poems;” 
because the orations are in being, but the poems are lost. 
Speaking of priests in general, we may say, “ They have 
in all ages claimed great powers because the general 
order of the priesthood still exists : but if wc speak of the 
Druids, as a particular order of priests, which does not 
now exist, we cannot use this tense. We cannot saj’, 
“The Druid priests have claimed great powers;” but 
must sa 3 ’, “ The Druid priests elaimed gre.it powers 
because that order is now totally- extinct. .St't' PiCKBOUUN 
on the English verb. 

The perfect tense, preceded by the words when, after, 
as soon as, &c. is often used to denote the relative time of 
a future action: as, “ TVhen I have finished niy letter, I 
will attend to his request:” “ I will attend to the business, 
as soon as I have finished my letter.” 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a thing, not 
only as past, but also as prior to sonic other point 
of time specilied in the sentence : as, “ I had 
liuished my letter before he arrived.” 

The First Future Tense represents the action as 
yc-t to come, either with or without respect to the 
jirecise time: as, The sun wrill rise to-morrow 
“ I shall see them again.” 

The Second Future intimates that the action will 
he fully accomplished, at or before the time of an¬ 
other future action or event : as, “ I shall have 
dined at one o’clock;” “ The two houses will 
have finished their business, when the king comes 
to prorogue them.” 8 
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It is to be observed, that in the subjunctive imod, tlie 
event being spoken of under a condition or supposition, or 
in the form of a wish, and therefore as doubtful and con¬ 
tingent, the verb itself in the present, and the auxiliary 
both of the present and past imperfect times, often carry 
with them somewhat of a future sense: as, “ If he come 
to-morrow, I may speak to him“ If he should, or would 
come to-morrow, I nii^lit, would, could, or should speak 
to him.” Observe also, that the auxiliaries should and 
tt'ould, in the imperfect times, arc used to express the pre¬ 
sent and future as well as the past: as, “ It is my desire, 
that he should, or would, come now, or to-morrow j” as 
well a-s, “ It was my desire, tliat he should or would cpnie 
yesterday.” So that, in tliis mood, the precise time of the 
verb is very much determined by tiie nature and drift of 
the sentence. 

In treating of llie tenses, there an; two tilings to which 
attention ought piincipally to be turned,—the relation 
which the several tenses have to one another, in respect ot 
time ; and the notice which they give of an action's being 
completed or not completed. 

T'he present, past, and future tenses, may be used eitlicr 
definitely or indefinitely, both with respect to time and action 
AVheii lliey denote customs or habits, and not individual 
acts, they are applied ludefmilely : as, “ Virtue promotes 
happiness;” “ the old Roniriiot governed liy benetits more 
than by fear;” “ I shall hereafter employ my -time more 
usefully.” In tlicse examples, the words, promotes, govern¬ 
ed, and shall emplop, arc used indefinitely, both in regard 
to action and time ; for they are not confined to individual 
actions, nor to any precise points of pre'Cnt, past, or fuiiirc 
time. When they arc applied to signify particular act ion-', 
and to ascertain the precise points of time to which they 
arc cunlined, they are used definitely ; as in the lo’.lowing 
instances. “ My brother is meriting “ He built the 
house last sifinmer, but did not inhabit it till yesterday.’* 
“ He xcill Kt/vVt'another .letter lo-niorrow.” 
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The difFerent tenses also represent an action as coviplcte 
or perfecty or as incomplete or imperfect. In tlie phrases* 
“ I am writing*” “ 1 was writing,” “ I shall be writing,” 
imperfect, unfinished actions are signified. But the follow¬ 
ing examples, “ I wrote,” “ I have written,” “ I had 
written,” “ I shall have written,” all denote complete, per¬ 
fect action. 

The distinction of the tenses into definite and indefinite, 
may be more intelligible to the student, by the following 
arrangement, which is in part taken from Webster. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Indefinite. This form of the present tc nse denotes action or 
being, in present time, without limiting it with exact¬ 
ness to a given jioint. It exprcsi.es also facts which 
exist generally, at ail times, general trutlis, attributes 
which are permanent, habits, customary actions, and 
the like, without the reference to a specific time : as, 
Ho^je s/iJTWg's eternal in the human bicrfst; Virtue 
ha[»pines8 ; Man is imperfect and dependent; 
The. wicked fice when no man pursiieth ; Plants rise 
from the earth; Sometimes he xvorks, but he often 
plays; Birds_/i^; Fishes .ravwi.” 

Definite. This form expresses the present time with pre¬ 
cision ; and it usually denotes action or being, which 
corresponds in time with another action : as, “ He 
meditating ; I am writing, while you are waiting." 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Indefinite. This form t'f the imperfect tense represents 
action past and finished, and often with the precise 
time undefined: as, “ Alexander conquered the Per¬ 
sians ; Scipio was as virtuous as brave.” 

Definite. Ttiis form represents an action as taking place 
and unfinished, in some specified period of past time : 
as, “ I was standing at the door, tvhen the proces¬ 
sion passed.” 
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PFniECT TENSE. 

Jndcjinite. This form of the perfect tense represents an 
action completely past, and often at no disfance, 

but not specified : as, “ 1 have accomplished my de¬ 
sign;” I have read the History of England,” 

Definite. This form represents an action as ju>.t finished ; 
as, “ I have been reading a History of the Revolu¬ 
tion “ I have been studying hard to-daj'.” 

ri.UPEKTECT TENSE. 

Indefinite. This form of the pluperfect ten^e, expresses 
an action which was past at or before some other past 
time specified : as, “ He had received the news before 
the messenger arrived.” 

Definite. This form denotes an action to be just past, at 
or before another past time specified : as, 1 liad been 
wai^ng an hour, when the messenger arrived.” 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Indefinite. This form of the first future, simply gives 
notice of an event to happen hereafter: as, “ Charles 
•tvill go to London;” “ 1 think we ahull have a fine 
season.” 

Definite. This form expresses an action, which is to take 
place, and be unfinished, at a specified future time: as, 
“ He will be preparing for a visit, at the time you 
arrive.” 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

Inde^nite. This form of the second future, denotes an 
action which will be past at a future time sptecified ; as, 
“ They will have accompli$hed\kie.\x purpose, at the time 
they proposed.” 

Volume I. ' I 
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Drjinitc. This form represents an action, wliicli will be 
jtist past at a future specified time; as, “ The scholars 
'will have been studying an hour, when the tutor co.nes 
to examine them.” 

The student will observe, that, in this scheme, all the 
i/c/fwiVc tenses are formed b •■h>. j articiple of the present 
tense, and the substantive vcib to he. 

T’here are other modes of expressing future time: as, 

1 am going to write;” “ I am about to write.” These 
have been culled the Inceptive luuire, as they note the 
commencement of an action, or an intention to commence 
an actio'.i without delay. 

Tlitt substantive verb followed by a \ erb in the infinitive 
mood, forms another method of indicating future time; 
as, “ h'crdinatid is to command the army.” “ On the sub¬ 
ject of sy>le, I am afterwards to discoiu'sci" “ Kueus went 
jn searen of tlie seat of an empire, which tt Afv, one day, 
to govern the world.” The latter expression has been 
called a future past: that is, past as to the narrator; but 
future as to the event, at the time specified. 

From the preceding representation of the dili'erent tenses. 
It appears, that eacli of them has its dis'inct and pcculiai 
province; and that though some of them may sometimes be 
used promiscuously, or substituted one for another, in cases 
where great accuracy is not required, yet there is a real 
and essential difTercnce in their meaning.—It is also eii-. 
dent, that the Knghsli language contains the six tenses 
which we have enumerated. Gr • ...niari-iiis who limit the 
number to two, or at most to three, namely, the jiresent, 
the imperfect, and the future, do not reflect that the Kng- 
lisli verb is mostly composed of princijia) and au.xiliary ; 
and that these several parts constitute one verb. Fither 
the Knglisli language has no future tense, or if.>» future is 
composed of the auxiliary and the principal verb. If the 
latter be true, as it indisputably is, then au.xiliary and 
principal united, constitute a tense, in one instance; and. 
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from reason and analogy, may doubtless do so, in others, 
in which mitiuter divisions of time are necessary, or useful. 
What reason can be assigned for not considering this case, 
as other cases, in which a whole is regarded as com^josed 
of several parts, or of principal and ailjuncts? There is 
nothing heterogeneous in the parts: anti precedent, ana¬ 
logy, utility, and even neeessit 3 ’, authorize the union. 

Ill support of this opinion, we have the authority of 
eininent grammarians; in particular, that of Dr. Beattie. 
“ Some writers,” says the doctor, “ will not allow any 
thing to be a tense, but what, in one inflected word, ex- 
prc.sscs an affirmation with time j fur that those parts of the 
verb are not properlv” called tenses, which assume that 
appearance, b^’ means of auxiliary words. At tiiis rate, 
we should have, in English, two tenses onlj’, the present 
and the past in the active verb, and in the passive no 
tenses atall. But this is a needless nicety ; and, if adopted, 
would introduce confusion into the grammatical art. If 
aniavcram be a tense, why should not amatui If 

J heard be a tensc, I did hear, I have heard, and I shall 
hear, must be equally entitled to that appellation.” 

The projier form of a tense, in the Cireck and Latin 
tongues, is certainly that which it has in the grammars of 
those languages. But in the Greek and Latin grammars, 
wc uniformlj* find, that some of the tenses are formed by 
TariatiDiis of the principal verb; and o'hers, bj’ the ad¬ 
dition of hcljnng verbs. It is, therefore, indisputable, 
that the piincipal verb or the participle, and an auxiliary', 
constitute a regular tense in the Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages. ^'his point being established, we may, doubtless, 
*’ English verbs; and extend the principle as far 
as convenience, and the idiom of our language require. 

If it should be said, that, on the same ground that a 
participle and auxiliary are allowed to form a tense, and the 
verb is to be conjugated accordingly, the English noun and 
pronoun ought to be declined at large, with articles and 
preposition-. ; we must obiect to nbe m 
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mode of declension cannot aj)j'iv to our Tins 

M'c tiiiiik lias been already proved *. It is also coiiio ^-odi . 
inapplicable to tlie learned l<in<ru:i"es. ^Yilc•r^.; sben is too 
^rauiniaticul inconsistency, or tlic want of cimiurniity lo 
the principles of analog^’, in uniLinj;' sonic tenses of the 
English verb to consist of principal and auxiliary; ami 
the cases of I'.nglisb nouns, cliiilly in tlieir tcrinination ? 
The arjjumcnt f.oni an -lo^y, instead of iiiilitcting against 
t»s, appears to contirni and estiibli-.li our [losiiion. See 
p.ages 113—115. Scciioiis 8 and 9 of this chapter, and 
the r.'th llule of Syntax. Note 8. 

W^e shall close ibcse remarks on the ti iiscs, viiili a few 
observations extracted from .he Em’Yi i.Oii,i;i)iA Biu- 
TANNjft. 'I'i'.cv are worth tlie s'.udeni’s aitcntion, ns a 
part of them applies, irot only to onr c.xpla>ation of tlie 
tenses, but to,many other p.vrts of the work. “ ll.irris has 
ennmerated no fewer than twelve tenses. Of this enume¬ 
ration we can by no means approve ; for, without entering 
into a minute examination of it, nothing ('.lO be more ob¬ 
vious, than that Ins inceptive present, ‘‘ 1 am going to write,” 
is a future tetisc; and his coJiipletiee pi escnt, “ I have 
vritten,” a past tense. IJnt, as was before observctl of the 
classification ot words, we cannot help being of opinion, 
that, to takt; the tenses as they ai e coninmiily rectivetl, 
and endeavour to ascertain their nature and tlicir dillcr- 
cnces, is a mncli more useful exercise, as well as more 
jiroper for a work of this kind, than to raise, as miglit easily 
be raised, new theories on tlie subject t- 

i Kco paRC s.t. 

'l*he criticism affords, au additional hiij»iiort to the auLlior*s 

-Vat cm of flic tiTifses, &^c. 

“ l-'ndcT the head of lilymology, tiu* author of thi^ graiiunar Judiciously 
.'iflhcrcs to tin: iiutuial simplicity of tJic iayguage, without cm* 

i«.jiras.sing the learner witli distinctions peeuliar to the i..atiii tongue. 7'lic 
flilBcuit subject of the T^-nscs, is clearly «\.jd.une«l; and with less ciieuBt* 
arance of tcehni'-aJ p!jiM.*,cc»logy, than in must uUn i gutuaiiar^.'* 

Aunlijl'ical licvitu. 
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Section 0 . 

The Conjugation of the uuxiliarj/ vubs to h^\e and to be. 

The Coniugation of a verb, is the regular com- 
biuatioii *0.0(1 arrangement of its several nuinbers", 
persons, moods, and lenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb is styled the 
•ACTIVIC VOICE ; and tliat of a pas.'<ivc verb, the 
r.\SSl\'F. VOICE. - 

The auxiliary and active verb TO Tl.WE, is con¬ 
jugated ill the following manner: 


To 


11AV h. 


Iiulioiilivt* Mood. 


rur-Si-ST TF.NSl',. 


SlNIiCLMl. 

1. Pers. I have. 

2. Pers. Thou halt. 

3. Pers. lie, .she, or il 
h<ith or has*. 


} 


I-I.l I! \L, 

1. We have. 

2. Ye or you h.ivf. 

Tliey have. 


l.MVr.UFLCr rF.NSK. 


SINOCL m. 

1. 1 had. 

2. Thou had.st. 

3. He, &c. had 


PI i r. VI . 

1. We had. 

2. Ye or you had 

3. They hail. 


* Ifath is now nsrti only in FotTvy, and on very serious oecasion.s. 
nearly obsoli*e. 


T o. 
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PERFECT TF.NSE*. 


SINGULA*. 

I. I have had. 

*. Thou hast had. 
ifl* He has had. 


PLURAL. 

J. We have had. 

C. Ye or you have liad. 
3, They have had. 


PUTERFECT TENSE *. 


SINGULA*. 

1. I had had. 

2. Thou hadst had. 

3. He had had. 


PLURAL. 

1. We had had. 

2. Ye or you had had. 

3. They liad had. 


FIRST FITTURE TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. I shall or will have. 

2. Thou shall or wilt have. 

3. He shall or will have. 


PLURAL. 

1. We shall or will have. 

2. - Ye or you shall or will have. 

3. They shall or will have. 


FUTURE TENSE. 


SECOND 

:• I.VGULA R. 

1. I shall have had. 

2. Thou wilt have had. 

3 . He will have had. 


I’Ll UAL. 

1. We shall have had. 

2. Yc or you will have had. 

3. Tlipy will have had. 


* The trriii.s we have ailoiited, tw cirsignntc the thrPe past tenses, 

may not be exactly sl|^iiiltc.ant of their nature and distinctions. But a’-' 
they are used by grammarians in general, and have an established au¬ 
thority ; and, especial^., us the meaning attached to each of thr’iii, and 
their diderent signifinations, have been carefully explained; we presume 
that no solid objection can be made to the use of terms, so generally 
approved, and so explicitly defined. Sec pages (i3—C j. 
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Imperative Mood^ 

SISGl’I.\R. rLUIlAI™ 

1. l^t me have. 1. Let us have. 

2. Have, or have thou, or 2. Have, or have ye, or do 

do thou have. Ve or you have. 

3. Let him have. 5. I,et them have'^. 

The imperative mood is not strictly entitled to three 
persons. The command is always addressed to the second 
person, not to the first or third. For when we 8 a 5 ’, “ Let 
me*have,” “ Let him, or let them have,” the meaning 
and construction are, do thou, or do let me, him, or 
them have. In philosophical strictness, both number and 
person might be entirely excliidetl from every verb. They 
are, in fact, the properties of substantives, not a }>art of 
the essence ot a verb. Fiven the name of >.he imperative 
mood, does not always correspond to its nature; for it 
sbuietimas petitions as well as commands. But, with re¬ 
spect to all these points, the practice of our grammarians 
is so uiiiforiiily fixed, and so analogous to the languages, 
ancient and iiiodern, which our youth have to sti^dy, th^t 
it would be an tin warrantable degree of innovation, to 
deviate from the established terms and arrangements. See 
the advertisement at the end of the Introduction, page 46 ^ 
and also pages C3—65. 


Potential Mood. 

PKKSrCNT TKNSE. 


sivoi’i.an. 

1. 1 may or c:iu have. 

2. Tli<»u mayst or can'it have. 

3. He may or can have. 


ri.URAt.. 

1. We may or can have. 

2. Ye or you may or can liava. 

3. Tliey may or csfn have. 


* If such sentences should he rigorously rxamii^'d, the Imperative wilt 
appear to consist merely in the word !■See Directions for Parsing, 3tl”. 
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TXrPERFECT TENSE, 


SINGULAR. 

1. T might, could, would, or 
should have. 

2. Thou niiglitst, couldst, 
wouldst, or slioiiiiist have. 

3. ITe might, could, would, or 
should have. 


PLUnAL. 

1. Wc might, could, would, 
or should have. 

2. Ye or you mighty could, 
would, or .should have. 

3. They might, could, would. 
or should have. 


PERFECT TENSE. 


SINGl LAR. 

J. 1 may or can have had. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 
had. 

3. lls may or can h^ve had. 


PLURAL. 

J. We may or can have had. 

2. Ye or you may or can have 
had, 

3, Th'oy may or can have had. 


Pluperfect tense. 


SINGULAR. 

1. I might, could, would, or 
should have had. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 
would.st, or should.st have • 
had. 

3. lie might, could, would, 
or should have had. 


PLURAL. 

1. Wc might, could, would, or 
should have had. 

2. Yc or you might, could, 
would, or should have had. 

3. They might, gouhl, would, 
or should have had *. 


V Shall and taill, when they denote inclination, resolution, promise, may 
in: considered as well as their relations shoulil and tmiiltl, as lielonginK to 
the potential mood. Rut as tliey generally signily futurity, they bava 
been appr ipriated, a,s helping verbs, to the formation of the future tensus 
of thcdndicativc and subjuncUvu moods. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. 

1. If I have. 

2. If thou hare*. 

3. If he have*. 


PLURAL. 

1. If we have. 

2. If ye or you have. 

3. If they have. 


The remaining tenses of the subjunctive mood, are, in 
every respect, similar to the correspondent tenses of the 
indicative moodf ; with the addition to the verb, of a con¬ 
junction* expressed or implied, denoting a condition, mo¬ 
tive, wish, supposition, &c. It will be proper to direct 
the learner to repeat all the tenses of this mood, with a 
conjunction prefixed to each of them. See, on this sub¬ 
ject, the observations in section S of this chapter, and the 
notes on the nineteenth rule of syntax. 


V Grammarians, in general, conjugate the present of the auxiliary, in this 
uitinner. But we presume that this is the form of tlie verb, considered as 
a principal, not as an auxiliary verb. See Rule 19. Note 5. 


■f We must except the second and third persons, singular and plural, of 
tb« second future tense. Tliese require the auxiliary shall, shall, instead oT 
mill, mill. Tims, “lie u-ill bare completed the. work by midsummer,” is 
the indicatirc forn>: but the subjunctive is, “ If he shall have completed 
the woik by midsummer,” 
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infinitive jMoodi 

PBESENT. To have. perfect. To have bach 

VARXrCirLES. 

PRESENT OR ACTIVE. Having. 

PERFECT. Had. 

COMPOUND PERFECT. Having had. 

As the subjunctive mood, in English, has no variation^ 
in the form of the verb, from the indicative, (except in 
the present tense, and tiie second future tense, of verbs 
generally, and the present and imperfect tenses of the 
verb to it would be superfluous to conjugate it in this 
vrork, through every tense. But all the other moods and 
tenses of the verbs, both in the active and passive voices, 
are conjugated at large, that the learners may have no 
doubts or misapprehensions respecting their particular 
forms. They to whom the subject of grammar is entirely 
j»cw, and young persons especially, are much more readily 
and effectually instructed, by seeing the parts of a sub'> 
Ject so essential as the verb, unfolded and spread before 
them, in all their varieties, than by being generally and 
cursorily informed of the manner in which they may be 
exhibited. The time employed by the scholars, in con¬ 
sequence of this display of the verbs, is of small moment, 
compared with the Hdvantages which they will probably 
derive from the plan. 

It may not, however, be generally proper for young 
persons beginning the study of grammar, to cuinuiit to 
memory all the tenses of the verbs. If the simple tenses, 
namely, the presenC and the imperjeet, together with the 
JirsiJ'uiure tense, should, in the first instance, be committed 
to memory, and the rest carefully {icrused and explained, 
the business wi'I not be tedious to the scholars, and their 
progress will be rendered more obvious and pleasing. 
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The general view of the subject, thus acquired and 
impressed, may afterwards be extended with ease and 
advantage. 

It appears to be proper, for the information of the 
learners, to make a few observations in this plac'e, on 
some of the tenses, &c. The 6rst is, that, in the potential 
mood, some grammarians confound the present with the 
imperfect tense; and the perfect with the pluperfect. 
But that they are really distinct, and have an appropriate 
reference to time, correspondent to the definitions of those 
tenses, will appear from a few examples ; ** 1 wished him 
to stay, but he would not“ I could not accomplish the 
business in time “ It was my direction that he should 
submit j” “ He was ill, but I thought he might live 
** 1 may have misunderstood hmi “ He cannot have 
deceived me “ He mii^ht have finished the work sooner, 
but he could not have done it better.”—It must however, 
be admitted, that, on some occasions, the auxiliaries might, 
could, would, and should, refer aUo to present and to future 
time. See pages 118, 119. 

The next remark is, that the auxiliary will, in the first 
person singular and plural of the second future tense; and 
the auxiliary shall, in the second and third persons of that 
tense, in the indicative mood, appear to be -incorrectly 
applied. The impropriety of such associations may be 
inferred from a few examples : “ 1 will have had previous 
notice, whenever the event happens;” “ Thou shall have 
served ihy apprenticeship before the end of the 5 *ear 
“ He shallha,ve completed bis business when the messenger 
arrives.” I shall have had ; thou wilt have served ; he 
Tvill have completed,” See. would have be«i correct and 
applicable. The peculiar import of these auxiliaries, as 
explained in section 7 of this chapter, seems to account 
for their impropriety in the applications just mentioned. 

Some writers on Grammar object to the propriety of 
admitting the second future, in both the indicative and 
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subjunctive moods: but that this tense is applicable to 
both moods, will be manifest from ihe following cxiim[>les. 
** John will have earned his wages iIil- next new-year’s 
' day,” is a simple declaration, and theretorc in the i>idica. 
tive mood: “ If he shall have iinislicd his work when the 
bell rings, he will be entiiled to the reward,” is condiiional 
and contingent, and is tnereforc in the subjunctive mood. 

We shall conelude. these detached obso>vations, with 
one remark which may be useful to the young scholar, 
namely, that as the indicative mood is converted into the 
subjunctive, by the expression of a condition, motive, 
wish, supposition, &c. beinjg superadded to it; so the 
potential mood may, in like manner, be turned into the 
subjunctive; as will be seen in the following examples : 

If I could deceive him, I should abhor it“ Though 
he should increase in wealth, he would not be charitable 
** Even in prosperity he tvould gain no esteem, unless tie 
should conduct himself better.” 

The auxiliary and neuter verb To be, is con¬ 
jugated as follows : 

To Be. 


Indicative Mood. 


StUCVI.AK. 

1. I am. 

#. Thou art. 

3- He, she,' or it is. 


PRESENT TENSE. 

PLURAI.. 

]. We arc. 

2. Ye or j'-OH arc. 

3. They arc.’ 


IMPERFECT TEN.'?!-.. 


SINGULA'k. 

1. I was. 

2. Thou wast. 

» Tt 


PI.URAI.. 

1. We were. 

2. Ye or you were 

3. TIiCy w ere. 
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PERFECT TENSE. 


SINGVIMI. 

]. I Iiavt- l«,-cn. 

2- Tl'ou hast liecn. 

3. lie lialh or has been. 


t-LvnvL. 

1. We have been. 

2. Ye or you have been. 

3. Tht-y have been. 


PLUI'ERFECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. 

1. I had been. 
a. T'lou hadst been. 

3. lie had been. 


pi.irR M. 

1. We bad I)cen. 

2 Ye or you had been. 
3. T!.ev had been. 


FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 


SINC.l.I.AR. 

1. I shall or vvdi be. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be. 

3. He shall or will be. 


ri rr.AU. 

1. We shall or will be. 

2. Ye ar you shall o; will be. 

3. They shall or will be. 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 


sisc.ri AU. 

1. I .shall have been. 

2. Thou wilt have been. 

3. He will have been. 


PLVR^lL. 

1. We shall ha^'e been. 

2. Ye or you will have been. 

3. They will have been. 


Imperative Mood. 


SINGVLAR. 

1. I.et me be. 

2. Tie thmi or do thou be. 

3. Let him be. 


PLURAL. 

1. T.et U.S be. 

2. He ye or you, or do y'c b«. 

3. Let them be. 
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Potential Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

>. I may or can be. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be. 

3. He may or can be. 


PI.UUAT.. 

1. We may or can be. 

2. Ye or you may or can be. 

3. They may or can be. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. I might, could, would, or 
should be. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 
wouldst, or shouldst be. 

3. He might, could, would, 
or should be. 


PLURAL. 

J. We might, could, would, 
or should be. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 
would, or should be. 

3. They might, could, would, 
or should be. 


PERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. I may or can have been. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 
been. 

3. He may or can bape been. 


PLURAL. 

1. We may or can have been, 

2. Ye or you may or can have 
been. 

3. They may or can have been. 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

T. I might, could, would, or 
should have been. 

2. Thou, mightst, couldst, 
wouldst, or shouldsA., have 
been. 

3. He might, could, would, 
or should have been. 


PLURAL. 

1. We might,, could, would, 
or should have been. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 
would, or should have 
been. 

3. They might, could, would, 
or should have been. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

PRESENl’ TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. If I be. 

If thou be. 

If be be. 


PLURAL. 

1. If we be. 

2. If VC or you be. 

3. If tliey be. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


R’NCrLAR. 

1. If I were. 

2. If thou wert. 

3. If he were. 


PLURAL. 

1. If vre were. 

2. If ye or you were, 

3. If they were. 


The remaining tenses of this mood arc, in general, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the Indicative mood. 
See pages 130. 144. 145. and the notes under the nine¬ 
teenth rule of .syntax- 


infinitive Mood. 

»RL.'EVT TENSE. To be. PERFECT. To have been. 

Participles. 

PHr.,sF.NT. Being. perfect. Been. 

COMPOUND PERFECT. Having been. 

Section 7. 

T/ic Aux ilioTy ' Verbs conjugated in their simple form; vsith ob¬ 
servations on their peculiar nature and force. 

TiiF. learner will perceive tliat the preceding auxiliary 
verbs, ttf ha,ve and to be, could not be conjugated through 
all the moods and tenses, witijout the help of other 
auxiliary verbs; namely, 'tnaij, can, will, shall, and their 
variations. 
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That auxiliary verbs, in their simple state, and un¬ 
assisted by others, are of a very limited extent; and that 
they are chiefly useful, in the aid which they aflord in 
conjugating the principal verbs; will clearly appear to 
the scholar, by a distinct conjugation of each of thetn, 
unconibined with any other. They are exhibited for his 
inspection; not to be committed to memory. 

To Have. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. I hare. 2. Thou hast. 3. He hath or has. 

Piur. 1. We have. 2. Ye or you have. 3. They have. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. I had. 2. Thou hadst. 3. He had. 

Plur. 1. We had. 2. Ye or you had. 3. They had. 

PERFECT. 1 have had, &c. pluperfect. I had had, &c. 

PARTICIPLES. 

FRECEMT. Having. FERFSCT. Had. 

To Be. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. I am. 2. Thou art. 3. He ic. 

Plur. 1. We are. 2. Ye or you are. 3. They are. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. I. I was. 2. Thou wast. 3. He was. 

Plur. 1. We were. 2. Ye or you were. 3. They were. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. Being. 


PERFECT. Been. 
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Shali.* 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. I shall*. 2. Thou shall. 3. fJe shall. 

Plur. 1. We shall. 2. Ye or you shall. 3. They shall. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. I. 1 should. 2. Thou shouldst. 3. He should. 

Plur. 1. We should, 2. Ye or you should. 3. They should. 


Will. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing. i. I will. 2. Thou wilt. 3. He will. 

Plur. I. We will. 2. Ye or you \%ill. 3. Tliey will. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

^ing. 1. 1 would. 2. I'hou wouldst. 3. He would. 

P/ur. 1. We would, 2. Ye or you would, 3. They would. 


May. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing. I. I may. 2. Thou may.>>t. 3. He may. 

Plur. 1. We may. 2. Ye or you may. 3. They may. 

' IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. 1 might. 2. Thou mightst. 3. He might. 

Plur. 1. We might. 2. Ye or you might. 3. They might. 

* Shall is here properly used in the prui>eiit tense, having the same &n» 
logy to should that con has to could, wioy to j I t; and « ‘U to Kould. 

folume J, K. 
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Can. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sir^. 1. I cmn. 2. Thou vanst. S. lie can. 

Plur, 1. We can. 2. Ye or ymx can. 3. They can. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. I. I could. 2. Thou couldst. 3. lie could. 

Pbtr. 1. We Could. 2. Ye or you could. 3. They could. 


To Do. 

■PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. T do. 2. Thou dost. 3. He doth or does. 

Plur 1 We do. 2. Ye or you do. 3. They do. 

l.MPERFECl TENSE. 

Sing. 1. I did. 2. Thou didst. 3. He did. 

Plur. 1. We did. 2. Ye or you did. 3. They did. 

PARTICIPLF.S. 

PRESENT. Doing PERFECT. Done. 

The verbs have, be, will, and do, vlien they ate uncon¬ 
nected with a principal verb, expressed or understood, 
are not auxiliaries, but principal verbs : as, “ We have 
enough;” “ I am grateful;” “ He wills it to be so;” 
“ They do as they please.” In this view, they also have 
their auxiliaries : as, “ I shall have enough “ 1 will be 
grateful,” &.c. 

The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will appear 
from the following account of them. 

Do and did mark the action itself, or the time of it, with 
greater energy and positiveness: as, “ I do speak truth ;” 
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** I did respect him “ Here am I, for thou didst Ciili 
me.” They are of great us© in negative sentences : as, 

1 do not fear “ I did not write.’* They are almost 
universally employed in asking questions : as, ** Does he 
learn ?” “ Did he not write ?” They sometimes also 
supply the place of another verb, and make the repetition 
of it, in the same or a subsequent sentence, unnecessary: 
as, “ Y'ou attend not to your studies as he does (i. e. as 
he attends, &c.) I shall come if lean ; but if I do not, 
please to excuse me j” (i. e. jf I come not.) 

Let, not only expresses permission, but entreating, ex¬ 
horting, commanding: as, ** Let us know the truth 
“ Let me die the death of the righteous;” “ Let not your 
hearts be too much elated with success;” “ Let your incli¬ 
nations submit to j’our duty.” 

JMatf and might express the possibdity or liberty of 
doing a thing; can and could, the power : as, “ It ma 5 *’ 
rain “ 1 may write or read “ He might have im¬ 
proved more than he has;” He can write much better 
than he could last year.” 

JMust is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes 
necessity: as, “ We must speak the truth, whenever we 
do speak, and wc mu.st not prevaricate.” 

Will, in the first person singular and plural, intimates 
resolution and promising; in the second and third person, 
only foreteis: as, 1 will rew'ard the good, and will-punish 
the wicked “We will remember benefits, and be grate, 
ful;” “ Thou wilt, or he will, repent of that foUy 

You or they will have a pleasant walk.” 

Shall, on 'the contrary, in the first person, simply 
foreteis; in the second and third persons, promises, com¬ 
mands, or threatens: as, “ I shall go abroad ;” ** We shall 
dine at home ;” Thou shalt, or you shall, inherit the 
land ;” “ Y» shall do justice and love mercy;” “ They 
shall account for their miscondnet.” The following 
passage is not translated according to the distinct and 

K S 
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proper meaning of ihe words shall and will : “ Surely 
i;oodncss and mercy shall follow me all the days cf my 
life ; and^I will dwell in the hogse of the Lord for ever.”' 
ii ought to be, “ TT'ill follow me,” and ** I shall dwell.”— 
The-foreigner who, as it is said, fell into the Thames, and 
ciied out; “ 1 will be drowned, no body shaZl help me 
made a sad misapplication of tiiese auxiliaries. 

These observations respecting the import of the verbs 
u vV^and shall, yxwx'iX. be understood of explicative sentences ; 
for when the sentence is interrogative, just the reverse,for 
ihe*most pstrt, takes place: thus, “I shall \ you will 
yo j” express event only: but, will you goimports 
.'uiention; and, shall \ go.?” refers to the will of ano¬ 
ther. lint, “He shall go,” and shall he go.?” both 
itiijjly will j expressing ot referring to a command. 

When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the 
meaning of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes some al- 
•.iiraiion ; us the learner will readily perceive by a few ex- 
..•.iipks; “He shall proceed,” “If he shall proceed;” 
•• You shall consent,” “ If j’ou shall consent.” Tliese 
'.'txiharivs are sometimes iiiterclianged, in the indicative 
■•nd subjunctive uiuuds, to convey the same meaning of 
i he auxiliary : as, “He will not return,” “If he shall 
.ipi rtsiurn “ He shall not return,” “ If he will not 
.eturn.” 

/Fow/d, primarily denotes inclination of will; and should, 

' ..ligation : but they both vary their import, and are often 
. ..ed to express simple event. 

Were is fret|uetuly used for would be, and had, for would 
'.live: as, “ It were injustice to deny the Execution of the 
; , v to any individual;” that is, “ it would he injustice.” 

r.lany acts which had been blamable in a peaceable 
, varnment, were employed to detect conspiracies;'’ 

'.Vt is, “ which would have been blamable.” 

Soineiimes that form of the auxiliary verbs shall, will^ 
which is generally conditional, is elegantly used to 
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express a very slight assertion, witli a modest diffidence. 
Thus we say, “ I should tliiiik it would bo proper to give 
up the pointthat is, “ I am rather inclined to think,” 

Some writers still use slnill and a’///, should and -would, 
as they were formerly used; t! at is, iti a sense quite con¬ 
trary to that in which they arc generally’ used at pre’sent. 
The following expressions are instances of this incorreil)t 
practice: “ Wc would have been wanting to ourselves, if 
we had complied with the deiuaiul “ We should:” 
“ We will therefore briefly unfold our reasons “ We 
shall:” “ lit; imagined, that, by playing one party agairtst 
the other, he would easily obiaiu the victory over both 
“ He should easily,” &c. 

In several familiar forms of expression, the word shall 
still retains its original signification, and does nut iiiean. 
to promise, threaten, or engage, in the third person, but 
the mere futurition of an event: as, “ 'I'his is as extra¬ 
ordinary a thing as one shall ever hear of.” 


Section 8. 

T7ic Coryugution of regular Verbs. 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs Active are called Regular, when: they 
form their imperfect tense *of the indicative mood, 
and their perfect participle, by adding to the Verl>, 
edy ot d only when the verb ends in e: as, 

Pre»ent. Imperfect. Perf. Particip. 

1 favotir. I iavotared. Favoured. 

I love. 1 loved. Loved. 

A Regular Active Verb is conjugated in the 
following manner: 


K 3 
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To Love. 


Indicative Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 

SINCVLAK. PLURAL. 

1. I love*. 1. We love. 

2. Thou lovest. 2. Ye or you love. 

3. He, she, or it, lovelht or lovea. 3. They love. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. I loved. 

2. Thou lovedst. 

3. He loved. 


PLURAL. 

1. We loved. 

2. Ye or you loved. 

3. They loved. 


PERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. I have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. 

3. He hath or has loved. 


PLURAL. 

1. We have loved. 

2. Ye or you have loved. 

3. They have loved. 


* In the present and imperfect tense.i, wc nse a different form of the 
verb, when we mean to express energy and pos\tivenes?: as, “ 1 do Jove i 
thou dost lovej he does love j I did Ipve % thou didst love ; he dal love.” 

.{• l>r. Coote justly observes, that this termination of the third person 
singmlsr in etk, is now very rarely used, es at s being substituted for it. 
This practice is disapproved by Addison, as ** multiplying a letter which 
was before too frequent in the English tongue ; and adding to that hissing 
in our language, which is taken go much notice of by foreigners.”—Not¬ 
withstanding this reproach, it has beeq aptly observed, that no passage, in 
English prose or verse, exhibits, within an equal space, such a repetition 
of the sibilant letter, as the following quotation from Iforaec: 

Res Italas armis tuteris, moribus ornes, 

I«gibuB emendes. 
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PLUPERFECT TENSE. 



SINGULA8, 

PLUIlAl. 

1. 

I had loved. 

1. We had loved. 

2. 

Thou hadst loved. 

2. Ye or you had loved. . 

3. 

He had loved. 

3. They had loved. 


FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 


StNGUI.AR. 

PLURAC. 

1. 

I shall or will love. 

1. We shall or will love. 

2. 

Thou shall or wilt love. 

2. Ye or yon shall or wiy love. 

3. 

He shall or will love. 

3. They shall or will love. 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 


SINOCLAR. 

PLURAL. 

1. 

I shall have loved. 

I, We shall have loved. 

2. 

Thou wilt have loved. 

2. Ye or you will have loved. 

3. 

He will have loved. 

3. They will have loved. 


Those tenses are called simple tenses, which are formed 
of the principal, without an auxiliary verb : as, “ I love, 
1 loved.” The compound tenses are such as cannot be 
formed without an auxiliary verb: as, I have loved; 
I ha(i lovpd ; I shall or raill Jove ; I tnajf love ; I ntay be 
loved ; I may have been loved &c. These compounds 
are, however, to be considered as only different forms of 
the ^me verb. 


Iippcrative Mood. 


SINCCLAIU 

1. Let me love. 

2. Love, or love thou, of do 
thou love. 

3. Let him love. 


PtURAI,. 

1. Let us love. 

2. Love, or love ye or you, or 
do ye love. 

3. Let them love. 

K4 
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Potential Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. 1 may or can love. 

2. Thou mayst or canst love. 

3. lie may or can love. 


PLURAL. 

1. We may or can love. 

2. Ye or you may or can love. 

3. They may or can love. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


•SINGULAR. 

1. 1 might, could, would, or 
should love. 

2. Thou might.st, could.st, 
vvould.st, or shouldst love. 

3. lie r.iight, could, would, 
O! should love. 


PLURAL. 

1. We might, could, would, or 
should love. 

2. Yii or you might, could, 
would, or should love. 

3. They might, could, would, 
or should love. 


PERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. I may or can have loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 
loved. 

C. lie may’ or can have loved. 


rU'RAL. 

1. We may or can have loved. 

2. Ye or you may or can liave 
loved. 

3. They may or can have loved. 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


.'■INCULAB. 

3. 1 might, could, would, or 
should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 
wouldst, or shouldst have 
loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 
or should have loved 


PLURAL. 

1. We might, could, would, 
or should have loved. 

2. Ye or you -might, could, 
would, or should have 
loved. 

3. They might, could, would, 
or should have loved. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

PRESKNT TENSE* 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou love. 2. If yc or you love. 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

The rernaining tenses of this mood, are, iu general, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the Indicative mood. 
See pages 130, 146, 147. 

It may be of use to the scholar, to remark in this place, 
that though only the conjunction ifi% affixed to the verb, 
any other conjunction proper for the subjunctive mood, 
may, with equal propriety, be occasionally annexed. The 
instance given is sufficient to explain the subject: more 
would be tedious, and tend to embarrass the learner. 

Infinitive Mood. 

PRESENT. To love ' PERFECT. To have loved. 
PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. I-oving. pEiii-iii-T. I.oved. 

COMPOUND pERitcT Having loved. 

The active verb may be conjugated differently, bj' add¬ 
ing its present or active participle to the auxiliary verb 
to be, through all its moods and tenses: as, instead of 
“ I teach, thou tcachest, he teaches,” &.C. ; we may say, 
1 am teaching, thou art teaching, he is teaching,” &c.: 
and instead of “ 1 taught,” &c. “ I was teaching,” &c,: 

^ On the propriety of denominniluK thU the present tense of the Sub* 
junctive mood, see the Note near tbc vud of the 19fh Kule. T*age 293. 
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and so dn, through all the variations of the auxiliary. 
This mode of conjugation has, on particular occasions, a 
peculiar propriety; and contributes to the harmony and 
precision of the language. Tuesasforms of expression are 
adapted, to particular acts, not to general habits, or aflec. 
lions of the mind. They are very frequently applied to 
neuter verbs : as, “ I am musing ; he is sleeping*.” 

Some grammarians apply, what is called the conjimctir.e 
termination, to the persons of the principal verb, and to 
its auxiliaries, through all the tenses of the subjunctive 
mood. But this is certainly contrary to the practice of 
good writers. Johnson applies this termination to the pre¬ 
sent and perfect tenses onlj’. Lowth restricts it entirely 
to the present tense; and Priestley confines it to the present 
and impel feet tenses. This difference of opinion .imongst 
grammarians of such eminence, may have contributed to 
that diversity of practice, so observable in the use of the 
subjunctive Uniformity in this point is highly de- 

sir^le. It would materially assist both teachers and learn¬ 
ers ; and would constitute a considerable improvement in 
our language. On this subject, we adopt the opinion 
of Dr. L,owth; apd conceive we ^are fully warranted by 
his authority, and that of the most correct and elegant wri¬ 
ters, in limiting the conjunctive termination of the princi¬ 
pal verb, to the second and third persons singular of the 
present tense 

Grammarians have not only differed in opinion, respect¬ 
ing the extent and variations of the subjunctive mood ; but 
a few of them have even doubted the existence of such a 


* As tba participle, in this mod« of- conjugation,performs the office of 
a verb tlirou.q;h all the moods and tenses; and as it implies the idea of 
time, and governs the objective case of nouns and pronouns, in the same 
manner as verbs do; is h. not manifest, that it is a spa(:ics or form of the 
verb, and Uiat it cannot be properly considered as a disUnct part af 
speech i 
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mood in the English language. These writers assert that 
the verb has no variation from the indicative; and that a 
conjunction added to the verb, gives it no title to become 
a distinct mood; or, at^iPkt, no better than it would have 
if any other particle were joined to it. To these observa¬ 
tions it may be replied; 1st. It is evident, on inspection, 
that, in tlie subjunctive mood, the present tense of the 
principal verbs, the prc.-ient and imperfect tenses of the 
verb to be, and the second and third persons, in both num¬ 
bers, of the second future tense of all verbs*; require a 
variation from the forms which those tenses have in the 
indit-ative mood. So much difference in the form cf 
the verb, would warrant a correspondent diistinction of 
mood, though the remaining parts of tiie subjunctive 
were, in ali rcs))ects, similar to those of the indicative. 
In other languages, a principle of this nature has been ad¬ 
mitted, bothm the conjugation of verbs, and the declension 
of nouns. 2d. There appears to be as much propriety, 
in giving a conjunction the power of ass sting to form the 
subjunctive mood, as there is in allowing the particle to 
to have an effect in the formation of the infinitive mood 
3J. A conjuiiciion added to the verb, shows the manner 
of being, doing, or suffering, which other particles cannot 
show; they do not coalesce with the verb, and modify it, 
as conjunctions do. 4th. It may be said, “ If contingency^ 
constitutes the. subjunctive mood, then it is the sense of a 
phrase, and not a conjunction, that determines this mood.'' 
But a little redaction will show, that the contingent sense 


'^Wethiuk it has been proved^ that the auxiiia^y is a constituent par^ 
of the verb t6 which it relates: that the principal and its auxiliary form 
but one verb. 

Conjunctions have an influence on the mood of the ^llowinfir verb. 

jDr. Seaifie, 

Conjunctions bave sometimes a government of moods. I>r. 
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lies in the meaning and force of the conjunction, expressed 
or understood. 

This subject may be farther illustrated, by the following 
observations.—Moods have a foH|||||||ition in nature. I’liey 
show what is certain ; what is possible ; what is condi¬ 
tional ; what is commanded. They express also other con¬ 
ceptions and voiiiioHs; all siguil'ying the manner of being, 
doing, or suffering. JBui. as it would tend to obscure, 
rather than clucnlatc the subject, if the moods were par¬ 
ticularly enumerated, grammarians have very properly 
given them such combinations and arrangements, as 
serve to explain the nature of this part of language, and 
to render the knowledge of it easily attainable. 

The grammars of some languages contain a greater 
number of the moods, than others, and exhibit them in 
different forms. Ttic Greek and Roman tongues denote 
them, by particular variations in the verb itself. This 
form, however, was the effect of ingenuity and improve¬ 
ment : it is not essential to the nature of the subject. The 
moods may be as effectually designated by a plurality of 
words, as by a change in the appearance of a single word; 
because the same ideas are denoted, and tlie same ends 
accomplished, by either manner of expression. 

On this ground, the moods of the English verb, as well 
as the tenses, are, with great propriety, formed partly hy 
the principal verb itself, and partly by the assistance 
which that verb derives from other words. For further 
observations, relative to the views and sentiments here 
advanced, sec pages 113—115. 122—124. Section £> of 
this chapter, and note 8 of the 19th Rule of Syntax. 

PA.SSTVE. 

Verbs Passive are called regular, when they 
form their perfect participle by the addition of d 
or edf to the verb: as, from the verb “ To love,’" 
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is formed the passive, “ I am loved, I was loved, 
1 shall be loved,” &c. 

A passive verb is^ conjugated by adding the 
perfect participle to the auxiliary to he, through, 
all its changes of number, person, mood, and tense, 
in the following manner. 

To BE Loved. 


Indicative Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

1. \Vc are loved, 
e. Ye or you are lu^<.d. 

3. They are loved. 

IMPERFECT TENSlv. 

I'LORAI.. 

1. We were loved. 

2. Yc or you were loved. 

3. They were loved- 

PERFECT J’ENSE. 

SINOULAK. PLURAL. 

1 have been loved. 1. We have been loved. 

'Thou ha-t'beeu loved. 2. Ye or you have been loved, 

lie hath or has been loved. 3. They have been loved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. 1 had been loved. I. We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2. Ye or you had been loved. 

3. lie had been loved. 3. Tltey had been loved. 



SINUUI.AK. 

1. I was loved. 

2. 'i'iiou wasl loved. 

3. lie uas loved. 


SINOLLAR. 

1. 1 am loved. 

2. Thou art loved. 

3. He is loved. 
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FIKST FUTURE TENSE. 


SINCVLAB. 

1. I shall or will be loved. 

2. Thow shalt or wilt be 
loved. 

3. He shall or will be loved. 


PLURAL. 

1. We shall or will be loved. 

2. Ye or you shall or will be 
loved. 

3. They shall or will be loved. 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 


SlNeVLAR. 

1. I shall have been loved. 

2. Thou wilt have been 
loved. 

3 . He will have been loved. 


PLURAL. 

1. We shall have been loved. 

2 Ye or you will have been 
loved. 

3. They will have been loved. 


Imperative Mood. 

SINOVLAR. PLURAL. 

1. Let me be loved. I. Let us be loved. 

2. Be thou loved, or do thou 2. Be ye or you loved, or do 

be IovcmI. ye be loved, 

3 . Let him be loved. 3. Let them be loved. 


Potential Mood. 


PRESENT TEN.SE. 


StNCULAR. 

1. I may or can be loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be 
loved. 

3. ‘He may or can be loved. 


PLURAL. 

1. We may or can be loved. 

2. Ye or you may or can be 
hived. 

3. They may or can be loved. 
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IMPERTECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PtURAL. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 

should be loved. or siiouUl be loved.. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

woiildst, i/r siiouldst be would, or should be 

loved. loved. 

3. lie might, could, would, 3. Tliey might, could, would, 

or should be loved. or should be loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I may or can have been 1. We may or can have been 

loved. loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 

been loved. been loved. 

3. lie may or can have been 3. They may or can have been 

loved. loved. 

ri.tjfEr.Fr.cT tensf.. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. 1 might, could, would, or 1. We might, coiihl, would, or 

should have been loved. should have been b>ved. 

2. Thou mightst, could.st, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wnuldst, or shouldst have would, or should have bceu 

hten loved. loved. 

3. lie might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 

or should have been loved. or should have been loved. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

present ten.se. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I be loved. 1. If we be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 2. If ye or you be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 3. If they be loved, 

S 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 

SIKCUX.AR. PLURAL. 

1. If I Were loved. 1. If we were loved. 

2. If thou wert loved. 2. If ye or you were loved, 

3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loved. 

The remaining tenses of this mood are, in general, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. 
See pages 129, 130, 14-1, and the notes under the nine¬ 
teenth rule of syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. PERFECT. 

To be loved. To have been loved. 

Participles. 

PRESENT. Being loved. 

PEKi'EcT OR PASSIVE. Loved. 

COMPOUND PERFECT. Having been loved 

When an auxiliary is joined to the participle of the prin¬ 
cipal verb, the auxiliary goes through all the variations of 
person and number, and the participle itself continues in¬ 
variably the same. Wlien then'- are two or more auxilia¬ 
ries joined to the participle, the first of them only is varied 
according to person and number. The auxiliary 9nusf 
admits of no variation. 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the active; but as it 
partakes somewhat of the nature of the passive, it admits, 
io many instances, of the passive form, retaining still the 
neuter signification : as, “ I am arrived “ I was gone 
“I am grown.” The auxiliary verba7«, was, in this case, 
precisely defines the time of ilie action or event, hut does 
not ciiatigc the nature of it; the passive form still express¬ 
ing, not properly a passion, but only a state or condition 
of being. 
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Section 9. 

Observations on Passive Verbs. 

Some writers on grammar assert, that tberc are no I%s> 
sive Verbs in the Knglish language, because we have no 
verbs of this kind with a peculiar termination, all of them 
being formed by the different tenses of the auxiliary ie be, 
joined to the passive partic’ple of the vetb. This is, 
however, to mistake the true nature of the English verb ; 
and to regulate it, not on the principles of our own tongue, 
but on those of foreign languages. Tlie conjugation, or 
the Variation, of the English verb, to answer all the pur¬ 
poses of verbs, is accomplislied by the means of auxiliaries ; 
and if it be alleged that we have no passive verbs, because 
we cannot exhibit them without having recourse to helping 
verbs, it may with equal truth be said, that we have no 
perfect, pluperfect, or future tense, in the indicative or 
subjunctive mood; since these, as well as some other patts 
of the verb active, are formed by auxiliaries. 

Even the Greek and Latin passive verbs require an 
auxiliary to conjugate some of their tenses ; namely, the 
former, in the preterit of the optative and subjunctive 
moods ; and the latter, in the perfect and pluperfect of 
the indicative, the perfect, pluperfect, and future, of the 
subjunctive mood, and the perfect of the infinitive. The 
depoitcnt verbs, in Latin, require also an auxiliary to 
conjugate several of their tenses. This statement abun¬ 
dantly proves, that the conjugation of a verb, in the learned 
languages, does not consist solely in varying the form of 
the original verb. It proves that these languages, like 
our own language, sometimes conjugate with an auxiliaiy , 
and sometimes without it. There is, indeed, a difference. 
What the learned languages require to be done, in some 
instances, the peculiar genius of our own tongue obliges 
Volume f J 
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Tjs to do, ill'active verbs, principally, and in passive ones, 
universally. In short, the variation of the verb, in Greek 
and Latin, is generally accomplished by prefixes, or ter¬ 
minations, added to the veib itself; in English, by the 
addition of auxiliaries. 

3'hc English tongue is, in many respects, m^tcjially 
diiTercnt from tlic learned languages. It is, therefore, 
very possible to be mistaken ourselves, and to mislead and 
perplex otisers, by an uiiJistinguishing attachment to the 
prineipies and arrangement of the Greek and l.atin 
Grammariiins. Much of tlic confusion and perplexity, 
which we meet with in the writings of some English 
Grammarians, on the subject of verbs, moods, and conju¬ 
gations, has arisen from the misapplication of names. 
M^’e are apt to think, that the old names must always be 
attached to the identical forms and things, to which they 
were anciently attached. I3ut if we rectify this mistake, 
and properly adjust the names to the peculiar forms and 
nature of the tilings in our own language, we shall be 
clear and consi.Tteut in our ideas; and, consequently, 
batter able to represent them intelligibly to those whom 
we W'ish to inform. 

The observations which we have made under this head, 
and on the subject of t!ie moods in another place, will not 
apply to the declension and cases of nouns, so as to re¬ 
quire us to adopt names and divisions similar to those of 
the Greek and Latin languages : for we should then have 
more cases than there are prepositions in connexion with 
the artu le and noun ; and after all, it would be a useless, 
tes well as an unwieldy apparatus; since every English 
preposition [xiiuts to, and governs, but one ease, namely 
the objective; which is also true with respect to oor 
gove.rning verbs and participles. But the conjugation of 
an English verb in form, through all its moods and tenses, 
by mentis of auxiliaries, so far from being useless or in- 
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tricatc, is a beautiful and regular display of it, and indis¬ 
pensably necessary to the language. 

Some graruinarians have alleged, that on the same 
ground that the voices, moods, and tenses, are admitted 
into the English tongue, in the forms for which wc have 
contended, we should also admit the dual number, the 
paulo post future tense, the iiuddle voice, and all the 
moods and tenses which are to be found in Greek and 
Latin. But this objection, though urged with much 
reliance on its weight, is not well founded. If the ar¬ 
rangement of the moods, tenses, otc. which we have 
adopted, is suited to the idiom of our tongue; and tlie 
principle, on which they are adopted, is extended as far 
as use and convenience require; where is the impropriety, 
in arresting our progress, and fixing our forms at the 
point of utility? A principle may be -.sarrantably assumed, 
and carried to a piecise convenient extent, without sub¬ 
jecting its supporters to the charge of inconsistency', for 
not pursuing it beyond the line of use and |)ropriety. 

The importance of giving the ingenious s.udcnt clear 
and just ideas of the nature of ou7' verbs, moods, and 
tenses, will apologize for the extent of the Author’s 
remarks on tliese subjc;cts, both h« re and elsewhere, and 
for his solicitude lo siirpl'fy and ex,.I. in rhetn.—He 
thinks it has been proved, that the id.am of onr tongue 
demands the arr.mgemen. he has given to t lo English 
verb; and that, though tlie learned languages, with 
respect to voices, moons, and tern.es, arc, in general, 
differently constructed from the English tongue, yet, iu 
some respects, they are so similar to it, as to wair.,nt the 
principle which he has adopied. .See pages 1 13—11,';. 
122—124. 14C—148: and note 8 under the 12th Rule of 
•Syntax. 
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Section lO. 

<y Irregular Verb*. 

Irregular Verbs are those, which do not form, 
their imperfect tense, and their perfect participle, 
by the addition of d or ed to the verb : as, 

I’rebctu. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

1 hogiii, 1 began, begun. 

I know, I knew, known, 

IBHEtiULAR VERBS ARE OF VARIOUS SORTS, 

1. Such as have the present and imperfect tenses, and 
perfect participle, the same : as. 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect ParU 

Cost, cost, cost. 

Put. put, put. 

2. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect parti, 
ciple, the same: as, 

I’ri-.fnl- Iiilpcrlert Ferlt’Cfe Fart. 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell, sold, sold. 

3. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect parti¬ 
ciple, difi'erent: as, 

Hif’.tnt. Imperfect. I»cjfett Part. 

Arise, arost, arisen. 

Plow, blew, blown. 

Many verbs become irreouhir by contraction ; as, “ feed, 
fed j leave, leftothers, by the termination en: as, 
“ fall, fell, fallen others, by the termination g^hti as, 
“ buy, bought; teach, taught,” &c. 
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The following list of the irregular verbs will, it is pre¬ 
sumed, be found both comprehensive and accurate : 


Present. 

Imperfect. 

Pcif. 01 Pjss. Pjii. 

Abide, 

abode. 

abode. 

Am, 

was. 

been. 

Arise, ^ 

arose. 

arisen. 

Awake, 

awoke, «. 

awaked. 

Bear, to bring forth. 

bare. 

l>orn. 

Bear, to cany. 

bore. 

borne. 

Beat, 

beat. 

beaten, beat. 

Begin, 

began. 

begun. 

Bend, 

bent. 

bent. 

Bereave, 

bereft, a. 

bereft, r. 

Beseech, 

besought. 

besought. 

Bid, 

bid, bade. 

bidden, bid 

Bind, 

bound. 

bound. 

Bite, 

bit. 

bitten, bit. 

Bleed, 

bled. 

bled. 

Blow, 

blew. 

blown. 

Break, 

broke. 

broken. 

Breed, 

bred. 

bred. 

Bring, 

brought. 

brought. 

Build, 

built. 

built. 

Burst, 

burst. 

burst. 

Buy, 

bought. 

bought. 

Cast, 

cast. 

cast. 

Catch, 

caught, n. 

caught, B. 

Chide, 

chid. 

chidden, chid. 

Choose, 

Cleave, to stick or'} 

chose. 

chosen. 

adhere, ' 3 

BECULAB. 


Cleave, to split. 

clove, or cleft. 

cleft, cloven. 

Cling, 

clung. 

clung. 

Clothe, 

clothed. 

. clad, R. 

Come, 

came. 

^ come, 
cost. 

Cost, 

cost. 

Crow, 

crew, B. 

crowed. 

Creep, 

crept. 

crept. 
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irrsent 

Imperfect. 


Perf. or Pass. Part, 

Cut, 

cut. 


cut. 

Dare, to venture. 

durst. 


dared. 

I>arc, B. to challenge. 

Deal, 

dealt, R. 


dealt, B. 

Dig, 

dug, n. 


dug, B. 

Do, 

did. 


done. 

Draw, 

drew. 


dratvti. 

Drive, 

drove. 


driven. 

Drink, 

drank. 


drunk. 

Dwell, 

dwelt, B. 


dwelt, B. 

Eat, 

eat, or ate. 


eaten. 

rail. 

fell. 


fallen. 

Feed, 

fed. 


fed. 

Feel, 

felt. 


felt. 

Fight, 

fought. 


fought. 

Find, 

found. 


found. 

Flee, 

fled. 


fled. 

Fling. 

flung. 


flung. 

Fly. 

flew. 


flown. 

Forget, 

forgot. 


forgotten, forgot 

Forsake, 

forsook. 


forsaken*. 

Freeze, 

froze. 


frozen. 

Get, 

got. 


gotf. 

Gild, 

gilt, K. 


gilt, B. 

Gird, 

girt, B. 


girt, B. 

Give, 

gave. 


given. 

Go, 

went. 


gone. 

Grave, 

graved. 


graven, r. 

Grind, 

ground. 


ground. 

Grow, 

grew. 


grown. 


* Walker observes, that Milton has availed himself of the license of his 
»rt, (an art as apt to corrupt {rrammar, a$ it is to raise and adorn lan¬ 
guage,) to uso the preterit ^this verb for the participle : 

*' Th’ immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion.” 

^ Gotten is nearly obsolete. Its comfOTxaiforgotten is still in good use. 
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lVlfe«V 

Ijzijjetfcct. 

Perf. or Pass. P^rt 

Have, 

had. 

had. 

Hang. 

"hung, R. 

hung, R. 

Hear, 

heard. 

heard. 

Hew, 

hewed. 

hewn, K. 

Hide. 

hid. 

bid, hidden. 

Hit, 

hit. 

hit. 

Hold, 

held. 

held. 

Hurt, 

■hurt. 

liurt. 

Keeit, 

-kept. 

ke[jt. 

Knit, 

knit, R. 

knit, K. 

Know, 

knew. 

known. 

Lade, 

laded. 

laden. 

I-ay. 

laid. 

laid. 

Lead, 

■led. 

led. 

Leave, 

left. 

left. 

Lend, 

lent. 

lent. 

Let, 

let. 

let. 

Lie, to lie doKtt, 

lay. 

lain. 

Load, 

loaded. 

laden, r. 

Lose, 

lost. 

lost. 

Make, 

made. 

made. 

Meet, 

met. 

met. 

Mow, 

mewed. 

mown, u. 

I’ay, 

paid. 

paid. 

Put, 

put. 

put. 

Read. 

read. 

read. 

Rend, 

rent. 

rent. 

Rid, 

rid. 

rid. 

Ride, 

a^ode. 

rode, ridden* 

Ring, 

rung, rang. 

rung. 

Rise, 

rose. 

risen. 

Rive, 

rived. 

riven. 

Run, 

ran. 

run. 

Saw, 

sawed. 

sawn, R. 

Say, 

said. 

said. 


L 4 


# Jiidilen is nearly obsolete. 
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Present. 

Imperfect. 

Pert, or Pass. Fart. 

See, 

saw. 

seen. 

Seek, 

sought. 

sought. 

Sell, 

sold. 

sold. 

Send, 

sent. 

sent. 

Set, 

se4. 

set. 

Shake, 

shook. 

shaken. 

Shape, 

shaped. 

shaped, shapen 

Shave, 

shaved. 

shaven, r. 

Shear, 

sheared. 

shorn. 

Shed, 

shed. 

shed. 

Shine, 

shone, r. 

shone, r. 

Show, 

showedf. 

shown. 

Shoe, 

shod. 

shod. 

Shoot, 

shot. 

shot. 

Shrink, 

shrunk. 

shrunk 

Shred, 

shred. 

shred- 

Shut, 

shut. 

shut. 

Sing, 

sung, sang. 

sung 

Sink, 

sunk, sank. 

sunk. 

Sit, 

sat. 

sat. 

Slay, 

slew. 

slain. 

Sleep, 

slept. 

slept. 

Slide, 

slid. 

slidden. 

Sling, 

slung. 

slung. 

Slink, 

slunk. 

slunk. 

Slit, 

slit, R. 

slit, or slitted. 

Smite, 

smote. 

smitten. 

Sow, 

sowed. 

sown, R. 

Speak, 

spoke. 

spoken. 

Speed, 

sped. 

sped. 

Spend, 

spent. 

spent. 

Spill, 

spilt, R. 

spilt, R. 

Spin, 

spun. 

spun. 

Spit, 

spit, spat, apit, spittcnf. 

’^Spitten is nearly obsolete. 
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present. 

Imperfect- 

Perf. er Paw. Part. 

Split, 

split, 

split. 

Spread, 

spread. 

spread. 

Spring. 

sprung, .sprang. 

sprung. 

Stand, 

stood. 

stood. 

Steal, 

stole. 

stolen. 

Stick, 

stuck. 

stuck. 

Stag, 

stung. 

stung. 

Stink, 

stunk. 

stunk. 

Stride, 

strode or strid. 

stridden. 

Strike, 

struck. 

struck or stricken. 

String, 

strung. 

strung. 

Strive, 

strove. 

striven. 

fstrown, strowed. 

Strow or strew. 

strowed or strewed. 

^ .strewed. 

Swear, 

swore. 

sworn. 

Sweat, 

swet, R. 

swet, R. 

Swell, 

swelled. 

swollen, R. 

Swim, 

swum, swam. 

swum. 

Swing, 

swung. 

swung. 

Take, 

look. 

taken. 

Teach, 

taught. 

taught. 

Tear, 

tore. 

torn. 

Tell, 

told. 

told. 

Think, 

thought. 

thought. 

Thrive, 

throve, r. 

thriven. 

Throw, 

th row. 

th rowii. 

Thrust, 

thrust. 

thrust. 

Tread, 

trod. 

trodden. 

Wax, 

waxed. 

waxen, r. 

Wear, 

wore. 

worn. 

Weave, 

wove. 

woven. 

Weep, 

wejit. 

wept. 

Win, 

won. 

WON. 

Wind, 

wound. 

wound. 

Work, 

wrought. 

wrought or worked. 

Wring, 

wrung. 

wrung. 

Write, 

wrote. 

written. 
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Iti the pteceding list, some of the verbs will be found to 
be conjugated regularly, as well as irregularly ; and those 
which admit of the regular form are marked with an R. 
There is a preference to be given to some of these, which 
custom and judgment must determine. Those preterits 
and participles which are first mentioned in the list, 
seem to be the most eligible. The Compiler has not in¬ 
serted such verbs as are irregular only in familiar writing 
or discourse, and which are improperly terminated by /, 
instead of ed: as learnt, spelt, spilt, &c. These should 
be avoided in every sort of composition. It is, however, 
proper to observe, that some contractions of ed into /, are 
unexceptionable ; and others, the only established forms 
of expression : as crept, dwelt, gilt, &c.: and lost, felt, 
slept, &c. These allowable and necessary contractions 
must therefore be carefully distinguished by the learner, 
from those that arc exceptionable. The words which are 
obsolete have also been omitted, that the learner might 
not be induced to mistake them for words in present use. 
Such are, wreathen, drunken, holpen, molten, gotten, 
holdeii, bounden, &c.: and swang, wrang, slank, strawed, 
gat, brake, tare, ware, &c. 


Section IJ. 

Of Defective Verbs i and qf the different ways in v- hich verlts ars 

conjugated. 

Defective verbs are those which are use4 


only in some 

of their moods and tenses. 


The principal qf them are these. 

Present. 

Imperfect. 

ferf. or Pass. Part. 

Can, 

could. 


May, 

might. 


Shall, 

shoulih' 
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^^resent. 

Imperfect. 

Pcif. or Vsi9S. V4Xt. 

Will, 

would. 



IVXust, 

Ought, 

must, 

ought, 

quoth,* 




That the verbs must and ought have both a present and 
past signification, iipT-eass < oni the following sentences : 

I must own th;il I .■rn t'- cSaaie “ He must have been 
mistaken;” “ .'soe.ki.ig things which they ought not;” 
“ I'liese ought yt to 'i.,.ve th.m*.” 

In most langu ges, there some verbs which are de¬ 
fective with r* ct to ;;er«ons. These are tlcnomiiiated 
impersonal They are used only in the third person, 

because tiiey vt l.-r to a subject peculiarly appropriated to 
that person ;-IS, “ It rains, it snows, it hails, it lightens. 
It thunders.” 15'jt as the word impersonal implies a total 
absence of p 'f.-ons, it is improperly applied to those verbs 
which have a person: and hence it is manifest, that there 
is n» such thing in English, nor indeed, in any language, 
as a sort of verbs really impersonal. 

The whole number of verbs in the English language, re¬ 
gular and irregular, simple and compounded, taken toge¬ 
ther, is about 4300. "I'lie number of irregular ret bs, ilie 
defective included, is aooat m. 

Some (Grammarians have t’.ought that the English verbs, 
as well as those of the Greek, Latin, French, and other 
languages, might be classed into several conjugations; and 
that the three dilfercni terminations of the participle might 
be the distinghisliiiig characicnstics. They have accord- 
ingly proposed three conjug.itions; namely, the first to 
consist of verbs, the participles of which end in cd, or its 
contraction/; the second, of those ending in ght; aijd 
the third, of those in cn. Jlut as the verbs of the first con¬ 
jugation, would so greatly exceed in number tho.se of 
both the others, as iray be seen by the preceding account 
of thenj; an,d as those of the third conjugation are so 
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various in their form, and incapable of being reduced to 
one plain rule ; it seems better in practice, as Dr. Lowth 
justly observes, to consider tlie first in ed as the only re¬ 
gular form, and the other as deyiations from it; after the 
example of the Saxon and German Grammarians. 

Defore we close the account of the verbs, it may afford 
instruction to the learners, to be informed, more particu¬ 
larly than they have been, that different nations have 
made use of different contrivances for marking the tenses 
and moods of their verbs. The Greeks and Latins dis¬ 
tinguish them, as well as the cases of their nouns, adjec¬ 
tives, and participles, by varying the termination, or 
otherwise changing the form, of the word; retaining, 
however, those radical letters, which prove the inflection 
to be of the same kindred with its root. The modern 
tongues, particularly the English, abound in auxiliary 
words, which vary the mcaiiing of the noun, or the verb, 
without requiring any considerable varieties of inflection. 
Thus, I do lovCf I did love^ I have loved, I had loved, I 
shall love, have the same import as amo, amabam, 
amavi, amaveram, amalyo. It is obvious, that a language, 
like the Greek and Latin, which can thus comprehend in 
one word the meaning of two or three words, must have 
some advantages over those which are not so comprehen¬ 
sive. Perhaps, indeed, it may not be more perspicuous; 
but in the arrangement of words, and consequently in 
harmony and energy, as well as in conciseness, it may be 
much more elegant. 
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OF ADVERBS. 

An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, 
an adjective, and sometimes to another adverb, to 
express some quality or circumstance respecting 
it: as, “ He reads zee*//i” “ A truly good man;” 

He writes very correctly." 

Some adverbs are comjjared, thus; “ Soon, 
sooner, soonest;” “ often, oftener, oftenest.” 
Those ending in ly, are compared by vwrCf and 
•most : as, “ Wisely, more wisely, most wisely.” 

Advf.rbs seem originally to have been contrived to ex¬ 
press compendiously in one word, what must otherwise, 
have required two or more: as, “ He acted wisely,” for, 
he acted with wisdom; “ prudently,” for, with prudence; 
“ He did it here,” for, he did it in this place; “ exceed- 
ingly,” for, to a great degree; “ often and seldom,” for 
many, and for few times; “ very,” for, in an eminent 
degree, &.c.—Phrases which do the office of adverbs may 
properly be termed adverbial pb' ascs: as, “ He acted in 
the best manner possible.” Here, the words in the best 
manner possiblcy as they qualify the verb acted, may be 
called an adverbial phrase. 

'f 'here are many words, in the Englisli language, that are 
sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes as adverbs; 
as, “More men than women were there;” or, “ I am 
more diligent than he.” In the former sentence more is 
eviderrtly an adjective, and in the latter, an adverb. There 
are others that are sometimes used as .substantives, and 
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sometimes as adX'^erbs : as, “ To-tlaj^’s lesson is longer 
than yesterday’shere to-day and' yesterday are substan¬ 
tives, because they are words that make sense of them¬ 
selves, and admit besides of a geintive case : but in the 
phrase, “ He came liuine yesterday, and sets out again 
to-day-,” they arc adverbs of time; because they answer 
to the question -.vhen. The adverb much is tiscd as all 
three: as, “ Where much is given, much is required-,” 
“ Much money has been expended j” “ It is much better 
to go than to stay.” In the first of these sentences, much 
is a substantive; in the second, it is an adjective; and in 
the third, an adverb. In short, nothing but the sense can 
determine what they arc. 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced to 
certain classes, the chief of which are those of Number, 
Order, Place, Time, Q.uantity, Manner or Ciuality, Doubt,- 
Affirmation, Negation, Interrogation, and Comparison. 

1. Of number: as, “ Once, twice, thrice,” &c. 

2. Of order: as, “ First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, 
fifthly, lastly, finally,” &c. 

3. Of place: as, Here, there, where, elsewhere, any- 
•where, somewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, hither, 
thither, upward, downward, forward, backward, whence,, 
hence, thence, whithersoever,” &.c. 

4. Of time. 

Of time present: as, Now, to-day,” &c. 

Of time past: as, “ Already, before, lately, yesterdaj’-, 
heretofore, hitherto, long since, long ago,” &c. 

Of time to come: as, “ To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, 
henceforth, henceforvvaid, by and by', instantly, presently, 
imnaediately, str.iigbtways,” &c. 

Of time indefinite: as, “ Oft, often, oft-times, often¬ 
times, sometimes, soon, seldom, daily’, weekly’, monthly, 
yearly, always, when, then, ever, never, again,” See. 

3. Of quantity: as, “ Much, little, sufficiently’, how 
much, how great, enough, abundantly,” &c. 
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6. Of m&nner or qtiality : as, “ Wisel}’, foolishly, justly, 
unjustly, quickly, slowly,” &c. Adverbs of quality are the 
most numerous kind; and they are generally formed by 
adding the termination h/ to an adjective or participle, 
or changing le into ly: as,'“ Bad, badly ; cheerful, cheer¬ 
fully j able, ably ; admirable, admirably.” 

7. Of doubt: as, “ Perhaps, peradventurc, possibly, 
perchance.” 

8. Of affirmation: as, “ Verily, truly, undoubtcdlj’, 
doubtless, certainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, really,” &c. 

9. Of negation : as, “ Nay, no, npt, by no means, not 
at all, in no wise,” &c. 

10. Oi interrogation : as, “ How, why, wherefore, whe¬ 
ther,” &c. 

11. Of comparison: as, “iVlore,most,better,best,worse, 
worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike,” &c. 

Besides the adverbs already mentioned, there are many 
which are formed by a combination of several of the pre¬ 
positions with the adverbs of place here, there, and tehere: 
as, “ Hereof, thereof, whereof; hereto, thereto, whereto; 
hereby, thereby, whereby; herewith, therewith-, where¬ 
with ; herein, therein, wherein; therefore, (i. c. there-for,) 
wherefore, (i. e. wherc-for,) hereupon, or hereon, tliere- 
upon, or thereon, whereupon or whereon, &c. ICxcept 
therefore, these are seldom iised. 

In some instances the preposition suffers no change, but 
becomes an adverb merely by its application : as when we 
say, “ he rides about “ye was jicar falling;” “ but do 
not after lay the blame on me.” 

There are also some adverbs, which are composed of 
nouns and the article a: as, “Aside, athirst, af'uot, aheati, 
asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, aground, afloat,” &,<•. 

The words lohen and •where, and all others of tiie same 
nature, such as, •whence, whither, •whenever, reherever, &c. 
may be properly called adverbial conjunctions, because they 
participate the nature both of adverbs and conjunctions: 
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of conjunctions, as they conjoin sentences; of adverbs, as 
they denote the attributes either of time, or of place. 

It may be particularly observed, with respect to the word 
therefore, that it is an adverb, when, without joining sen¬ 
tences, it only gives the sense of, for that reason. When it 
gives that sense, and also connects, it is a conjunction : as, 
“ He is good, therefore he is happy.” The same observa¬ 
tion may be extended to the words consequentlij,accordingly, 
and the like. When these are subjoined to and, or joined 
to if, since, &c. they are adverbs, the connexion being 
made without their heli>: when they appear single, and 
unsupported by any other connective, they may be called 
conjunctions. 

The inquisitive scholar may naii'.-ally ask, vhat necessity 
there is for adverbs of time, when verbs are provided yvith 
tenses, to show tliat circumstance. The . .iswe. i, though 
tenses may be sufficient to denote the greater distinct'ions of 
time, yet, to denote them all by the teii.ses ’.voitlv. .. a trer- 
plexity without end. What a variety of fot ina»t be 
given to the verb, to d-onote. ^ijestertkn/, to-day., to-morrow, 
formerly, lately, just now, now, inuu. ^'Jdy, p<\’sently, 
soon, hereafter, ike. It was this consideration 'hat made 
the adverbs of liin* necessary, over and above the tenses. 



CHAPTER Vlir. 


OF ruEi'osrriONS. 

pREPOSrnoxs serve to connect wonls with one 
another, and to show the relation between them. 
They arc, for the most part, put before nouns 
and pronouns: as, “ He went from I.ondon to 
York;” “ She is above disguise;” “ They are 
iiistructed by him.” 


Tlie lullowiiig is a list of the prineipal prepositionv : 


Of 

into 

above. 

at 

o!Y 

to 

within 

below 

near 

on or upon 

for 

without 

between 

up 

among 

by 

over 

beneath 

down 

after 

with 

under 

from 

before 

aiioot 

in 

throng! 1 

beyond 

behind 

against 


Verbs are often componiulcd of a vcrl) aiul a preposiii- 
tion: as, to uphold, to invest, to overlook: ami this « oisi- 
posiiion sometimes gives a new sense to tlu- veil*: as, to 
understand, to withdraw, to forgive. IJnt in Knglish, tlie 
preposition is more fretjuently placed after tlic verb: and 
separately from it, like an adverb; in wliie.li s.tuation it is 
not less apt to ailect the sense of it, and to give it a new 
meaniug; and may still be considered as belonging to the 
verb, and as a part of it. As, to cast, is to tiiiow; but to 
cast up, or to compute, an account, is rpiite a diflerent thins;: 
thus, to fall on, to bear out, to give over; &.e. So tint 
the meaning of t!ie verb, and the propriety of the phrase, 
Fokivie I, IM 
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depend on the preposition sub;Oiiied. As the distinct 
comoneiit parts of tii.’se W'>rd.-i, are, however, no guide to 
tir sense o"' ihe vvlio'i:, this circ-i>.istance contributes 
tu\v rU inak rigour ldr.»uage peculiarly difficult 
to foreigners. 

In the composition ( f m-.>nv w rds, th-r-- are certain 
si ilabic" c.'ip.uyc-o, which gi-rtUiinari-ns haic called i:i- 
separubL; i>re:)nsitii>ns: ar, be, con, mis, &,c. iu bedeck, 
conjoin, mistake : but as rluy a. e not words of any kind, 
they cannot propeWv be called a species of preposition. 

One grea. use of prepositions, in English, is, to express 
those relations, which, in some languages, are chiefly 
marked by cases, or the dilTe'ent endings of nouns. Sec 
page 82. The necessity and use of them tinll appear from 
the lollowing exaiu|-.tes. If we say, “ he writes a pen,” 
“ they ran the river,” “ the tower fell the Greeks,” “ Lain- 
both is Wesiininster-abhe^',” there is observable, in each of 
these expressions, either a total want of connexion, or such 
a connexion as produces falsehood or nonsense: and it is 
evident, that, bt ore they can i>e turned into sense, the va¬ 
cancy must be filled up by some connecting word : as thus, 
“ He writes wif/i a pen;” “ tliey ran (ouwds the river;” 
“ the tower fell tipou the Greeks;” Lambeth is over 
ag'ainsl Wcstiniii' ter-abbey.” We see by these instances, 
how pri positioiis may be necessary to connect those words, 
which ill tlu-ir siginficatjoii arc not naturally connected. 

Pre[)osiiioiis, in their original and literal acceptation, 
seem to have denoted relations of place; but they are 
now ivcly to express other rclarions. For ex¬ 

ample. IS thev ■> ho are dhovf have, in seveial respec' . the 
aclvfi ago of ‘•ueh as are bcloxi', prepcsiiions expressing 
1 aiK) !■ vv ]ila<-cs, arc user for sui>: rioritv and i-.feriority 
it* gi r'c a ; a> “ I 'e is ai>o\. !'sg!ijst vre .sci Vv und'r 

a good master;’’ ‘ he rules ov ■ a wiii.-u'- pcopie“ 
.should do uot’iing bcnruth our character.” 


we 
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The itnportailce of the prepositions will be further per¬ 
ceived by the explanation of a few of them. 

Of deno*es possession or belonging, an elFect or conse¬ 
quence, arid other relations connected with these: as, 
“ I'lie house of iny friend that is, “ the house belong¬ 
ing to my friend;” “ He 'cd of a fever;” that is, “ in 
consequence of a fever.” 

7b, or iinfo, is opposed to from: as, “ He rode from 
Salisburs' to Winchester.” 

J^'ur indicates the cadse or motive of any action or cir¬ 
cumstance, &c.: as, “ He loves tier for (that is, on account 
of) her amiable qualities.” 

is goneially used with reference to the cause, agent, 
mean-, iVc.; as, “ He was kilied a fall that is, “ a 
fall was the cause of his being killed;” “ Tins liouse was 
built In/ 'lim;” that is, “ he was I'n buii.ier ot ii ” 

With denotes the act of accompanying, uniting, ikc.: 
as, “ We will go av7/t you;” “ I'liej' :'. e on gun i a;r,:is 
•zoith each other.”—also alludes to the instrument or 
means: as, “ He was cut •with a knife.” 

In relates to time, place, the state or manner of being 
or acting, &e.: as, “ He was born in (that is, during) the 
3 'ear 1720;” “ He dwells in the city ;” “ She lives itt 
affluence.” 

Into is used after verbs that imply motion of any kind: 
as, “ He retired into the country;” “ Copper is converted 
i/lto brass.” 

Within, relates to something comprehended in any place 
or time : as, “• They are within the house ;” “ He began 
and finished his work within the limited time.” 

The signification of xoithout is opposite to that cf 
within : as, “ Slic stands without the gateBut it is more 
frequently opposed to with : as, “You may go without 
me.” 

The import and force of the r'emaining prepositions 
tviil be readily undcfstood, without a particular detail of 

M2 
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them. Wc shall, therefore, conclude this head with ob¬ 
serving, that there is a peculiar propriety in distinguishing 
the use of the prepusiiiuns Inj and xvith ; which is ob¬ 
servable in sentences hke the following: “ He walks •s.'ith 
a stslf hi/ moonlight“ He was taken b/j stratagem, and 
killed with a sword.” Put the one preposition for the 
other, ahd sa}', “ he walks hi/ a staflF wtVA uioonlighi 
“ he was taken trzVA stratagem, and killed hr/ a sword 
and it will apear, that they dWlcr in signification more 
than otic, at first view, would be apt to imagine. 

Some of the prepositions have the appearance and effect 
of conjunctions : as, “ ylftcr their prisons were thrown 
open,” &.C. “ liej’or.' I die “ l’hej> made haste to be 

prepared a/^utnst their friends ariived:” but if the noun 
flint, which is understood, he added, they will lose their 
conjunctive form; as, “ After [the time when] their 
prisons,” &c. 

The prepositions after, before^ abaifc, beneath, and se¬ 
veral oibera, sometimes appear to be adverbs, and may 
V)c BO cuusidered : as, “ They had tticir reward soon 
nj'fer “ He died not long before “ He dwells above:" 
but if the noting tin^ and place l>e added, they will losa 
their adverbial form : as, “ He died net long before that 
time,'" &c. 

Prepusitioos, as well as some other species of words, 
have a variety of significations. It will both gratify and 
instruct the inquisitive learner, to examine some of the 
various meanings which are attached to the preposition 
FOR. He will find, that each of tlie plirases denoting 
these meanings, may, with propriety, be substituted for 
the preposition. 

1. It signifies, bccatuitof: as, “ Let me sing praises fot 

his mt rcies and blessings.” 

2. Wkh regard to, with raspect to : as, “ For uio, no 

pther happiness I own.” 
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S? In the character of: as, “ I.et licr go for an un¬ 
grateful woiuan.” 

4. By means of; bi/ interposition <f: as, “ If it were not 
Divine PiO>iUencc, t.ig world \aould be a scene 
of confusion.” 

6. For the sake of: as, “ He died for those who knew 

liiui not.” 

C. Conducive to : as, “ It is /h;- tlie general good.” 

7. With intention of gain" to a certain place : as, “ We 
sailed from Pcrii,/t>7-China.” 

8. In expectation of: as, “ He waited long ./hr the 
return of his friend.” 

i*. Instead of: as, “ M’'c take a falling meteor for a 
.star.” 

10. In search of: as, “ He went far back _/h>’argu¬ 

ments.” 

11 . In freour of: as, “ One parly for the king; 

the otheryh;- tlie people.” 

12. liecominp: : as, “ It were more for his honour to 

submit on tliis oce*s'on.” 

13 . JVofK'ithsfandinp- : as, “ For any thing wc know to 

the eoiilrary, the design may be accomplished.” 

14. Fo prcscrt'c : as, “ 1 c .cnol ./e/* my life complj' M'ilh 

the pro])nsal.” 

!.'■). In proportion to : as, “ fie is not very tall, yet for his 
years he is tall.” 

lu. For the purpose of : as, “ It was constructedyh/’sailing 
in iMiigli weathen.” 

I". 7e he : a', '‘No one ever took him^/hf a very prudent 
man.” 

18. In illustrationof : as, “'J'iius much,_/<»/■ the first point 
under consideraiion.” 

ly. In c.rchajtffcjhr : as, “ They received gold for their 
glass heads.” 

2U. Durrnp': a.s, “ He was elected to the office for lits 
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91. Tn recompense of: , “ For his great and nuineroas 
services, they votec him --v statue.” 

23. After O, w. expression oj acsire: as, 0,Jbr 

better times “ (J,Jor a place of rest and peace.’’ 


Before the conclusion of this chapter, we shall present 
the reader with a list of Prepositions, which are derived 
from the Latin and Greek languages, and which enter 
into the composition of a great number of our words. If 
their signification should be carefully studied by tiic 
learner, he will be the better qualified to understand, with 
accuracy’, the meaning of a numerous class of words, in 
which they form a material part. 

'I’he Latin prepositions used in the composition of 
English words, are the following : «, abs, ad, ante, &c. 

A, Alt, ABS, —signify from or away -• as, to avert, to turn 
from; to abstract, to draw away. 

ad— signifies to or at: as, to adhere, to stick to ; to admire^ 
to wonder at. 

ANTE —means before : as, antecedent, going before; .to 
antedate, to date before. 

CIRCUM—means round, about: as, to ciremnnavi^ate, to 
sad round. 

• 'ON, COM, CO, coi.,—signifv iogrlhcv ■ as, to conjoin, to 
join together j to entnpress, to pres^ together; to co¬ 
operate, lo work together; to collapse, to fall together. 
cONTRt — against: as, to cotitradicl, to speak against. 

DE—signifies_/)'o?rt, tloxc'7i: as, lo depart, to retire from ; to 
deject, to cast down. 

i)T— asunder: as, dilacerate, to tear asunder. 

Djs—reverses the meaning of the word to which it is pre- 
fisced ; as, to disagree, to dispos.sess. 
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E, EX—•• a-, to fjcct, to throw out j to c.rcludt-, to siiut 
out. 

EXTRA— beyond: as, f.t Ivaoi diHuri/, beyond the ordinary 
course. 

IN—before an adji'ctive, like//??, s', j^ii dies privation : as, 
%ndecenf, not decent; bef’i>re a veri» it has its simple 
meaning ; as, to infuse, to iiour in, to iu/j r, to fix in. 

inter— het-jeecn : as, to intervene, to come between ; to f/t- 
ierpose, to pul between. 

INTRO— into, in:eards: as, to ini reduce, to load into ; to 
introvert, to turn inwarils. 

OB—denotes opposition; as, to object. to o--pose; to oA- 
struct, to block up ; obst.ielc, son>ething standing in 
opposition. 

TER —throuith : a.s, to peramlndaie, to tvafk through ; to 
pcrj’orate, to bore thr •ngh. 

POST—«/?</)’; asjpo^'/ ///rr/VZ/'t'?i, afternoon ^Postscript,wx\tto,xt 
after, that is, afte>- the letter. 

PR*— before : as, to pre-exist, to exist before : to prefix, to 
fix before. 

PRO —-forth or J'ortroi'ds: as, to protend, to stretch forth ; 
to project, to shoot forwartls. 

pR/ETER—//rtAY, or hei/ond: AS, preterperfet, pastperfect; 
preternatural, beyond the course of nature. 

RE— again, or hack : as, to reprint, to print again ; to 
retrace, to trace back. 

RETRO— backumrds: as, retrospective, looking backwards ; 
retrograde, going backwards, 

SE— aside, apart: as, to seduce, to draw aside ; to secrete, 
to put aside. 

SUB— under: B.S, subterranean, lying under the earth; to 
subscribe, to subsign, to write under. 

pttbtkr— under: as, subterjluous. Bowing under. 

M 4 
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MTPER— above, or over : os, xupe.rserihe, to write above ; te 
.tupervise, to overlook. 

TRANS— over, beyond, from one place to another : as, to 
transport, te carry over ; to trantetrrss, to pass beyondj 
to transplant, to remove from one soil to another. 

The Greek prepositions and particles used in the 

(ompnsiiion of Knglish words, are the following: «e, 

amphi, anti, In/pcr, &c. 

A—signifies privation : as, ano7i7jmoiis, without a name. 

A.Mrili— both, cr: the two : gLh, aijiphibious, partaking of both, 
or ol two natures. 

ANTI— apainst: iis,,anti)/io7iarchreal, against government by 
a single person ; anfii7ii/i7sfcrial,a.gai\i\s,t the ministr}'. 

>iYi’rK— ovcf' a7id above : as, hijpereritical, over, or too 
critical. 

HYPO— 7mde7', implyintr t oncealment, or disguise: as, 
hijpoc.7'iic, one dissembling Pis real character. 

MNT.\—denotes change or transmutation: as, to 7neta- 
7norphose, to change tiic sliape. 

PF.in— 7'otmd about : as, pcrz/j/ziv/.v?,?, circumlocution. 

KYN, SYM— topethc7' : as, siptod, a meeting, or coming 
together j sx/mpathy, fetlowfeeling, feeling together,. 



CHAPTER IX. 


OF C O N J U N C T I O N K. 

A CONJUNCTION is a ])art of speech that is 
chiefly used to connect sentences j so as, out of 
two or more sentf'uces, to make but one. It some¬ 
times connects S||ily words. 

Conjunctions are princij»ally divided into two 
sorts, the COPUr.ATI^ !•: and the DISJUNCTIVE. 

Xhe Conjunctive Copulative serves to connect 
or to continue a sent(*nce, by expressing an ad¬ 
dition, a supposition, a cause, i>&c.: as, “ He 
his brotlier reside in I.,ondon;” “ I will go if he 
will accompany me j” “ You are happy, because 
you are good.” 

The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, not only 
to connect and continue the sentence, but also to 
express opposition of meaning in different degrees: 
as, “ Though he was frequently reprove<l, ye! he 
did not reform j” “ I'liey came with her, hut they 
went away without her.” 


The'foll^'wing Is a list t»f thu principal cot)junerir»ns: 

Tlie Copulative. And, if, tliat, both, then, since, for, 
because, therefore, wlicrcfore. 

The Disjunctive. But, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, 
unless, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding. 

The same word is occasionally tised both as a conjunc¬ 
tion and as lan adverb; and sometiuies, as a preposition. 
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“ I rest then upon this argument ihen is here a conjunc¬ 
tion : in the folhiveing phrase, it is an adverb ; “ He ar¬ 
rived th(, n, iiud no' before.” I submitted ; Jor it was 
vain to resist:” in this sentence,_/i<r is a conjunct'on j in 
the nesjL* it is a preposition: " He cuuicnded for victory 
only.” In the first of the folii wing sr ii -ices, since is a 
conjunction ; in the second, it is ,.repo. Hii ;i; s.nd in the 
third, an advtrb; Sit.-c we must part, iet us do it 
peaceably “ I have not .seen him since that time 
“ Our friendship co.nmeiiccd long sincc^' 

IIEI.ATIVF. i>i{0>.onNS, a.-: 'vt il as coi^tictio'es, .serve to 
ct iicecl sentences ■ as, “ B! >-cd is the ciun "wi o fcareth 
the I,<..‘rd, and heepeth his ( omi.ian ii'. niis.” 

A relative i -roiiouii possesses the fo .c ootli f i pronoun 
a:id atoiiiuctive. Nay, the inion by re!.iiiv-s is r..ilier 
t loser, than that by mere conjunction.-^. The l.*tte. may 
form two or more sentences into one; but, by the lorrncr, 
several sentences may incorpoiatc in one and the same 
clause of a sentence. 'I’bu.s, “ tliou secst a man, and he is 
called I’etcr,” is a .sentence consi.-ting of two distinct 
clauses, united by the copulative and: but, “ the man 
ft'hom thou scest is calletl Peter,” is a sentence of one 
clause, and not less comprehensive than the other. 

CoN.i UNCTIONS very often unite sentences, when they 
appear to unite only words ; as in the following instances: 

I>uty and intcre>t forhid vicious indulgences Wis- 
tlom <)/■ ft lly governs us.” Each of these forms of expres¬ 
sion eontairis tn o sentences, namely; “Duty forbids 
vicious indulgences ; interest forbids vicious indulgence#;” 
“ Wisdom governs us, or folly governs us.”' 

T'liough llie ceiijuiiction is commonly used to connect 
sentences together, yet, on .some occasions, it merely con- 
riei ts words, not fentcnccs : as, “ The U».'g and queen arc 
an amiable pair ;” where the aflirmation cannot refer to 
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each; if being absurd to say, i liat the /rinar, or the queen only 
is an aniiabh; pair. So in the iiistniices, “ two flf/j</t\voare 
four “ ■ .e fiftl- and sixth volumes \i ill comph.te the set of 
books.” Pi. positions also, as before obs. rved, eonncct 
words; but tli.-y ‘ip :t to show the relation which the con¬ 
nected .voids have to each other; conjunctions when they 
unite woitls only, arc designed to show the relations, 
which those words, so united, have to oiher parts of the 
scnteiie.c. 

A th re are many conjunctiotis and coniicctiv'c phrases 
apj» opviatuJ to tile coupling of sentences, that are never 
employed in joini'ig the members of a sentence ; so thei^, 
are .several conjnp.ctions appropri3.ted to the latter use, 
which are never employed in the former; and some that 
are equally adapted to both tho.se purposes: as, a^'ain^ 
J'uvthcry besides, &.c. of the first kind; than, lest, 
unless, that, so that, &c. of the second ; and but, aud,fory 
iherej'ore, &.€, of the last. 

We shall close this chapter with a few observations on 
the peculiar use and advantage of the conjunction ; a 
subject which will, douhiless, give pleasure to the in¬ 
genious student, and expand his views of the importance 
of his grammatical studies. 

“ Relatives arc not so useful in language, as conjunc¬ 
tions. The former naake speech mote concise; the latter 
make it nyare expbeit. He'atives comprehend the mean¬ 
ing of a pronoun and conjunct on copulative: conjunct ions, 
vvi'ile they couple tciitences, may aUo express opposition, 
itiference, and manv oilier relations and dependences. 

Till men began to think in a train, and to carry their 
reasonings to a considerab.e Icngto, it is not proliable that 
they would make much use of conjunctions, or of any 
other connectives. Ignorant people, and children, gene¬ 
rally’ speak in short and separate sentences. The same 
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fliinp; is true of b ubarous nations: and hence uncultivated 
lantitiapes are not well supplied with Connecting;- particles, 
'f be C;reeks were the gre.itest rcosoners that ever appeared 
it! the: world ; atid their language, accordingly, uuouiids 
TtK're than any other in eoii'-eeiives. 

<'onjiiriciions are t>ot •tjuilly necessary in all sorts of 
■»’iiti!ig. In poetrv, w‘'ere great conciseness of phrase is 
required, and every a])[ieariinet: of formalitj"- avoided, 
man^ of them wotdtl have, a bad efTect. In passionate 
]:u’guage tno, it may bo proper to omit them i because it 
is the n.ittnc of violent f assitui, lo speak rather in disjointed 
•viitenevs, than in the way of inference and argument. 
J?.)oks oi aphorisms, like the Proverbs of Solomon, have 
b'w eoniieetivos; because they instruct, not by reasoning, 
but in detached observations. And narrative will some¬ 
times appear verj' graceful, when the cireuinstances are 
yilaitdy lohl, with seareely any t.tlier conjunction than the 
Minplo copulative and: which is frequently the case in 
the historical parts of Scripture.—When narration is full 
»'f images or events, the omission of connectives may, by 
•-rowding the principal V. orJs upon one another, give a 
sfiri of picture of liiirry atid tumult, and so heighten the 
vivacity <f description. Ilut v hen facts are to be traced 
down tlirotigb tVicir censcqnences, or upwards to their 
causes ; when the complicated designs of mankind are to 
be laid open, or conjectures offered concerning them ; 
when the historian argues either for the elucidation of 
iru'h, or in order to stale the picas and principles of con¬ 
tending parlies; there will he occasion for every spccie.s 
of connective, as mucli as in pliilosophy it'Clf. In fact, it 
is in a-gument, investigation, and science, that this part of 
spcecli is peculiarly and indispensably necessary. 

We have ob erved above, (page 178) lliat a relative pro- 
iionii possesses tbe force both ofapronounajid acotitiectiva. 
’I'his is ii more artificial and refined construitiaii than that. 
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in which the common connective is simplv made tisc of. 
In some very ancient lanj^uaj^es, as tiic llelirew, whicli 
have been enijiloycd cliiedy for expressing' plain sen¬ 
timents in the plainest manner, wiiliout aiming . t any ela¬ 
borate Icngtli or harmony of perioch, tiiis jironouh ocenni 
not so often, as in Greek and L-.ain, and those other 
toognc“, u'lfch have been embehis'itd by the joint labours 
of the philosopher and the rhetorician. VVIkii we re il 
the first chapter of Genesis, we perceive, Uiai thi-. s’lb- 
junctive pronoun, as it may be can.tl, occurs but seldom; 
the sentences bein'; short, pcir icularly towards the be^m- 
nhi<;, and jeined for tlie most part by tiie eoonectivc. 
The same simplicity of composition, as we before ob¬ 
served, is frequent in Scripture; which in tli^t Divine 
book is a great beamy, and an evidence botii ol its tiutb, 
and of its antiquity. For had the diction been more ela¬ 
borate, It would have had 'oo much the air of human con¬ 
trivance, and of the arts of h.ter times. But in oilier 
compositions, the same itnadorned simplicity wcui.i tut 
alwa3s be agreealde; for we are not ili-pleas d t> liiid 
human decorations in a work of Inimati ait. Besi.lis, tiie 
sentiments of itispiratioii support tlieuiselves bv their in¬ 
trinsic dignity-; uliereas iht'se of men nut i o!ten in; sup¬ 
ported and recommended by il e graces ol laiis.> tiage. 'i h.- 
inspired author commait.ls our a'letiiion, and ti.is a right 
to it: but other writeis must sooth and an.u-e, in cruet 
to prevail with us to attend. Tlte same oin.iuei.ts ,.re 
unseemly m a temple, which we adimre i.i a | r.v..ic 
apartment; and that rlieioiical ail, which in Virgil a lel 
Cicero is delightful, would be qin.e ui.s .it..bie t.> in-a 
majesty of Scripture.” 
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OF INTI RJCCTIONS. 

In'I’ERJECTIons are words tlirown in between 
the parts of a seutenet*, to express the passions 
or emotions of the speaker: as, “Oh! I have 
alienated my friend; alas! I fear for life:" 
** O virtue! how amiable thou art!” 

*rME English Into, jeetions, as well as those of other lan¬ 
guages, are coinprisetl wittiin a small compass, 
are of difl'erent sorts, according to the Jiftereiit passions 
which they serve to express. Those whieli intimate 
eanicstncss or grief, arc, O ! oh ! ah ! alas > iSuch as are 
expressive of conieiiipt, are, fish! tuSh! of wonder, 
heigh! realhj! strange! of Ci*lling, hem! ho! soho > of 
aversion or disgust, foh ! Jie ! au'oi/ ' of a cal! of the at¬ 
tention, lo ! behold! hark! of requesting silence,/it/5/i ' 
hist! of salutation, n’f'/ronie/ hail! all haiU Besides these, 
many oihtr>:, often in tiic luoulhs of the multitude, might 
be enumerated. But we have perhaps nieniioned a suffi¬ 
cient number of them. Any word or phrase may indeed 
become an interjection, or, at least, it may be used as 
such, when it is expressed with emotion, anil in an un¬ 
connected manner: as, behold! peace! strange! ungrate¬ 
ful creature! fo ly in tin; extreme! 

Interjections aic not so much the signs of thought, as of 
feeling. That a crci.ture, so inured to articulate sound as 
man is, should acquire the habit of uttering, without re¬ 
flection, certain vocal sounds, when he is assaulted by any 
strong passion, or becomes conscious of any intense feel¬ 
ing, is natural enough. Indeed, by continual practice, 
this habit becomes so powerful, that, in certain cases, we 
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>li()uld find ;t clifficcilv, lo it, even If wo wished to do 

so. When a..ackel by -.ci i-. . ain, it is hardly possible 
for us to from saying cli! ali! &c.: and when wo 

are a-tonished at any narr j ve or t > ent, the words, 
strange! prodigious! indeed! break frdia ii', wiilio'ui any 
effort of the will 

Interjections, though frequent in discourse, occur not 
often in elegant eompositicjn. Unpractised writer', how¬ 
ever, are apt to abounu in the use cf them, in order, as 
they imagine, to give pathos to their style; whic'n is just 
as if, with tiie vii w of rendering convers .lion witty or 
huniorou', oi>e weie to interrupt it wit i frequent peals of 
lauglitcr. The appearance oi violent einoiion in others, 
does not always raise violent emotion in us: oiir hearts, 
for the most pot, are uioic cff. dually subdued, by a se¬ 
date an.! simple utterance, than by iuicTjeeiioiis and thea¬ 
trical gesture. At any rate, eomiKtsure i» more graceful 
than extravagance: and inciefore, a multimde of tliC'C 
passionate words and jiat tides will generally, at least on 
common occasions, sav ii- more of levity than of dignity, 
of want of thought than of keen sensation. In eoiiimon 
discourse this holds, as well e in w tiling. They 'vlio 
wish to speak often, and ha'- littk to st' , u'*ounJ i ■ < x- 
clainitions ; ■n'OHderJ'ul, ai/uiiinff, ,')< () deary dear 

•mt'y and the like: and hence the i >o o. [o"'; ■ ise of siidi 
words tends to breed a -uspicio . tli„f o-ip 1 ijoiirs nder 
a scantiness of ideas. Interjecti -n i niv ’nnire • t in, 

and those in wliieli the Divine Tsan -s in \ > =>nrly men¬ 
tioned, are always offensive to a pious miiid; and the 
writer or speaker, who contracts a Iiabit oi .nlroauciiig 
them, may, without ^ireach of charity, be suspected of 
profancuess. 
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OF DEKIVATION. 


Section 1. 

Of the various ways in which words are derived from one another. 

Having treated of the dilferent sorts of words, and 
their various modifications, whicfi is the first part of Ety¬ 
mology, it is now projier to explain the methods by which 
one won! is derived from another. 

Words are derived from one another in various ways, cii. 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs arc derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
soaiciiffics from adverbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjec.tivc.'^. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs; as, from “ to 
love,” comes “lover;” from “to visit, visiter;” from 
** to survive, surviver;” &e. 

In the following instances, and in mauy others, it is 
difiic,ult to determine, whether the verb was deduced from 
the noun, or the noun from the verb, viz. “ Love, to 
love; hate, to hate; fear, to fear; sleep, to sleep; walk, 
to walk ; ride, to ride ; act, to act;” &c. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs: as, from the substantive salt, 

, “ to salt;” from the adjective Tvartn, “ to warm 


comes 
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and from the adverb Jorxc'artiy “ to forward.” Sometimes 
they are formed by lengthening the vowel, or softening 
tlie consonant; as, from “ grass, to graze sometimes 
by adding rn: as, from “ length, to IcMigtlien espe cially 
to adjectives : as, from “ short, to shorten,” “ bright, to 
bngiiteii.” 

3. Adjectives are derived from sabstaiitives, in ili.:- Ail- 
lowing manner: Aeljcclivcs ilenoling plenty arc «Jei i ved 
from substantives by adding 5/.• as, Iromliculth, heul'diyj 
wealth, wealthy; might, migijty,” 

Adjectives denoting ti.e m^.tter out of whicli any tiding 
>s mjde, are derived fro.n Mibstatilives by adding cn : as, 
j'rom “ Oak, oaken; wood, wooden; woo!, woolleii,” 

Arijectives denoting abundance are derived fi om suh- 
s’nntives, by adding .'«/.• as, from “ Joy, jovfu! ; sin, 
sinful ; fruit, fruitful,” dtc. 

Adjectives denoting ])letily, but w.t'i some, kind of di¬ 
minution, are ileriv'cd from substantives, by adding wwf .• 
as, from “ Light, liglusoine; trouble, troublesome; toil, 
roiisoine,” &c. 

Adjitctiv'-s dcnotit'.g want arc derive.dfiom substantives, 
by adding less : as, from “ Wortii, worthlesstrom 
“ care, careless ; joy, jovless,” &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness ait derivcil from substan¬ 
tives, by adding lu : as, from “ iiaii, manly; eaitb, 
earthly ; court, couitly,” ^e. 

Some avijectives are derived from other adjectives, «-!r 
from substaiitiv'es, by adding ish to iheiu ; w Inch tr ruioi i- 
tioii, w 'en addiftl to adjectives, imporis dusiiiiLiiiou, cr 
lessening the quality : as, W’litc, wiutisli ; ’ i. e. some¬ 
what white. When aiidcd to substantive-, it sigudi-.-s 
similitude or tendency to a character : as, “ Cmid, caikiisli, 
thief, thievish.” 

Some adjectives are foi rned from substani ivcs or verbs 
by adding the termination able; and those a<ijeciiv< s 
signify capacity -. as, Answer, aiisiveraole , to chano«, 
chHiigcablc.” • * 

Volume J. jsj 
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4, Siihstantircs are derived fro-ii Adjectives, somdtimes 
l>v addinfj the termination wr.vt ; as, “ White, wliitencss; 
«•« ift, swiftness sometimes by adtiing th or t, and making 
a small cliange in some of the letters: as, “ Long, length ; 
high, heigiil.” 

5. Adve-rbs of quality are derived from adjectives, by 
adding hj, or changing le into hj ; and denote the same’ 
qualify as the adjectives frotn which they arc derived ; as, 
from “ L.isc,” comes “ basely;” fromslow, slowly 
from “ able, abl v.” 

There arc so many other ways of deriving woVds from 
one another, tli.it it would he extremely difficult, and 
iieaily impossible, to enumerate them. The primitive 
words of any language are vi ry few ; the derivatives form 
much the greater niunber. A few more instances only 
can be given lierr. 

Some substantives are derived from etber stibstantives, 
by adding the. terminations hood or head, ship, cri/, u'ickg 
vick, do)}}, ian, ment, ant.' ape. 

Substaiuives ending in hood or head, are such as signify 
characu r or qualiiies ; as, “ JU.ip.hood, knighthood, false- 
liood,” (.'xC. 

Substantives ending in ship, are t'lo.sctliat signify office, 
employment, state, or condiiion- as, “ f.ordship, sieward- 
fchip, partiierslii &c. t'onic subetan'.ii^os in ship, arc 
derived ‘*n>ui adjectives; as, “ hardship,” &c. 

Sub^ant’ves wh.cli end in cry, sij.!jTy action or habit: 
as, " hiavt ry, fooievy, prude y,” Ccc. Some substantives of 
this sort come from uijvctives ; as, “ Brave, bravery,” &c. 

Siibsiaiitive” ending in tciik, rick, and dov), denote do¬ 
minion, jniisilic '.sn, or t o;;(L. ion : as, “ Bailiwick, bishop- 
rick, kingdom, dukedom, fieedem,” itc. 

Substantive- hicii end in ian, arc those that signify 
profession: as, “ Ptiysician, musician,” &c. Those that 
end in n*ent and age, come generally from the French, 
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and comnnonly signify the act or habit: as, “ Conamanii- 
mcnt, usage.” 

Some substantives eading in ard, arc derived from verbs 
or adjectives, and denote character or habit: as, “ Drunk, 
drunkard ; dote, dotard.” 

Some substantives have tlie form of diminutives ; but 
these are not many. They are formed by adding tlu; ti r- 
minations, kin, ling, ing, ock, el, and the like: as, “ Lamb, 
lambkin; goose, gosling; duck, duckling; hill, hillock; 
cock, cockerel,” &,c. 

That part of derivation which consists in tracing English 
words to the Greek, Latin, French, and other languages, 
mast be omitted, as the English scliolar is not supposed 
to be acquainted with these languages. The best English 
dictionaries will, however, furnish some information on 
this head, to those who are desirous of obtaining it. The: 
learned Florne Tooke, in bis, “ Diversions of I’urlcy,” 
has given an ingenious account of the derivation and 
meaning of many of the adverbs, conjunctions, and pre¬ 
positions: and as the student will doubtless he amused, by 
tracing to their Saxon origin some of those words, vve 
shall present Ijim with a list or specimen of (hem ; winch we 
presume will be sufficient to excite liis curiosiLV, ami in¬ 
duce him to examine the subject more extensive^ . 

ABOUT—Is derived from a, on, and bout, signifying boun¬ 
dary: On the boundary or confines. 

AMONG or AMONGST—comcs from the passive participle 
gernte7iced,,yvh\c\\ is from ge7nengan, to Uiix, 

AND—is from the imperative a/i-rul, tvhicli is from the 
verb, anan-ad, signifying to accumulate, to add to : 
as, “ Two and two arc four;” that is, “ Two add 
two are four.” 

asunder— comes from the participle atnndrcd of the vert) 
asundrimi to separate: and this verb is fioin Sond, 
•and. , 
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ATUWAiiT—is derived from the passive participle ath- 
tCfoi led of tile verb atJnecovian, to wrest. 

BKYONP—comes from bc-peond: geond, or goned, is the 
passive participle of tlie verb gangan, to go, to pas* ; 
13e passed, be gone. 

Bi’T—from the imperative hot, of the ■ .‘rb ivlan, to boot, 
to superadd, to supply : as, “ Ti'e tin -’ber :l)rce is 
not an even number, but an odd , tliatis. “ not an 
eVen nninber, supe-add, (it is) an odd numlJcr.” 

HUT—from tlic inii-ora'. e, bc-utan, of the verb heon-tilan, 
to i>c out. It ;s u'cil by vay of eKception; :.s, “She 
regards iiobotl^ , bat iiiiu j” that is, “ ooboiiy be out 
him.” 

n —-comes from gij’, the imperative of the verb gifav, to 
give : as, “ If you live hoiics.tly, you will live hap- 
p’!y that is, “ girc j on live honestly.” 

1.1 ST—Iroin the participle, lesed, of the verb besan, to di»- 
mi:'s. 

Tiiouiui—from thaiig, the imperative of the verb thajigan, 
to allow: as, Though she is handsome, she is not 
vain that is, ^l-Unc, gi a.'t, she is liandsonie.” 

UNi.i.st;—ctujies from ouhs, the imperative of the verb 
anlfsini, to dismiss or remove: is, ‘‘Troy will be 
taken un'ess the pulkidimn be preserved;” that is, 
“ Ueinove Ir.e palludiuiii be Troy'will be 

taken.” 

Tti'iij—the imperative, of Tid/han, to join : as, “ A house 
witii a paity-wall;” tiiat is, “ A house yei'n a party- 
wall.” 

WITHOUT—comes from •myrth-iitan, the imperative of the 
verb li't/vthan-utan, to be out: as, “ A house without 
a roof;” that is, “A house he out a roof.” 

VKT—is derived from get, the imperative of the verb getan, 
to get: as, “ Yet a little while;” that is, “ Get » 
little time.” 
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Tiinoucir—comes froin Gothic aiul Tcutojiic words, which 
signify door, Rate, passage- as, “ 'I’hey marched 
Ihrom^h a wilderness;” that is, “'I’hey marched 
the passage a wilderness.” 

J.-OII—is from Saxon and Gotliie words, signifying, cause, 
■..loti'e; as, “ lie died yi»/’ hts rci.;.ioti liiat is, 
“ Hf died, the cause nis religion.” 
j’Ror:—is derived from gri.rii, wiai i signifies h, ginning, 
origin, source, &,c. ; as, “ 'rii.- 'atrip iihii»sy/'e//i the 
cc'l,..;!;” that is, “ Ceiliiig tlse place of oeginuing to 
hang.” 

TO—couiis from Saxon and Gotliic words, which signify 
action, eifcct, tei initiation, tvi act, Cvc. : as, “ Figs 
come from Ti.rkev lo J-.ngiai.d:” iliit is, “ Figs 
come —tug tuning 'I’lirkey— 'J\rmin t/ion Eng!and.” 

It is highly probahle that iRc Evsteni of the acete gram¬ 
marian, from whose work these Saxon deriv.it ons are 
boriowed, is founded on truth; and that advetrhs, preposi¬ 
tions, and conjunctions, arc corrujitions or .ihbreviations 
of other parts of speech. Cut as many of tiieni are 
deriveil from obsolete words in oiir I'wn l.ing-iiage, or 
from words in kiiKlrei.1 laiigyimges, the radical meaning of 
which is, theicfore, either obscure, or geiier.dl^’ unknown; 
as the system of liiis very able et^ inologist is ntit univer¬ 
sally admitted; and as, by I n.;;- j I’escription, wliatever 
may have been their origin, the words in question apnear 
to liave acquired a title to the rank of distinct s[)ecit;s ; it 
seems proper lo consider them, as s.ich, in an eleinctiiary 
treatise of gvammar: e'peciall^' as this plan coincides with 
that, by which other languages imisi be taught : and will 
render the study of them less intricate. It is of small mo¬ 
ment, by wliat names and classification we disiinguish 
these words, provided tlicir meaning and use are well 
uii<ler.'tood. A philosophical considma'ion of the subject, 
ui ly, With greab propriety, be entered upon by ilm g-raiii- 
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in itical stuJent, when his knowledge and judgment become 
more improved. 

;Sojne critics carry their respect for the Saxon tongue, 
and their fondness for derivation, to so great an extent, 
iliat. It their Opinions were adopted and reduced to prac- 
I ioc, onr l.nigu.ige would be disorganized, and many of its 
rules and princi[iles involved in obscurity. Etymological 
deilnctions may certainly be pushed too far, and valued 
loo highly. Like oilier things they have their proper 
tise and limits, which ought, on no occasion, to be 
vioh.ted. Our Haxon ancestors were governed by their 
own lights, and by the improvements which they made 
oil the practice of their prcdecissors. We too must be 
allowed the privilege of forming our own laws, and 
adapting them to onr u'.iiits and convenience. Siicceed- 
ing generations of men have an indubitable right, to alter 
the old words of their predecessors, both in point of 
nieaiiing anti orthography, to make new ones, and to class 
the whole, according to their own views and circumstances. 
This r^glit, with regard to our own tongue, has been regu- 
lai ly, though very graduallv, exercised; ami the result 
lia> been a great unieliuralion of the language, in every 
point of view. 

If fanciful, or learned, etymologists are to decide for 
us, by their remote rtseurcbes and discoveries, our im¬ 
provements arc at an end. AVc have nothing to do but 
to inquire, what was the practice of ancient writers; and 
to submit to the rude phraseology of authors, who were 
f.ir inferior to us in science and literature. But during 
thi^ inquiry, wc should be plunged into a state of uncer¬ 
tainty and fluctuation. The various opinions and contests 
v.f oui baxoit etymologists would perplex and confound 
tis. Tills, however, would not be pur only enibarrass- 
uicnt: fur, ut one time, a derivation from the Saxon must 
corrett .present usage: at another, a more recondite 
examiner would be able to show, that, in file points coil- 
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-tested, neither the nor jiresent usygc, is consistent 

with the Gothic or Teutonic, from wljicli tlie Saxon itself 
AMIS tleriA'cd. Tliore would, iiuJi-cd, he iio bounJarv to 
these remote and obscure deriAations; and we siiould liave 
no decisions upon wliich \vc could n-i with sa-i faction. 

htyinologj’^, Avbcn-it is guided by jmiginent, and proper 
limits are set to it, ccrtaiuiy UK iits great atleuiiou ; it is 
then highly condiiciAc to prts|>icui)us atid accurate lan¬ 
guage, Ilut tile suggestions of fancy, or tiic far-feicbcd 
thscoverics of learning, should not be adow-ed to supersede 
the dictates of coiiimoii sense, sound criticism, and rational 
improvement. Ancient CHago is not the tcnt by which 
the ooirectness of modern language is to be tried. Tl:e 
origin of ibings is ccriaiiily a piopcr and graliiyiiig sub¬ 
ject of iiKjuiry i anil it is puiticulariy curious and plc.isiiig 
to trace the words of our language to their remote sources. 
'J’his pleasure should, hoivevci, be confined to speculation. 
It sijould not lead us to invert the proper order of tilings, 
and to determine the propriety of our present Avords and 
forms of expression, by the praciice of dn^taiit, and com¬ 
paratively rude ages. On the important svioject of the 
standard of language, \vc concur entirely with the le.ir.ietl 
and judisioiif J)r. Cau pbetb, who, in his “ Piiilosophy of 
Jlheloric,” says, 'J’iie stuniiard uf langu..ge, is rcputaolc, 
national, and present us,-.” 

In contirmaiioi. of our vIcavs in this discussion, we give 
the folloiving nuotation, Iroin the ci-lchraicd Walker, 
autlior of the “ f.'riiical Pronuuiicing Dictio-ary.” “ As 
our language {says he) lias dcpaited Iroiu iis S.ixoii parenr, 
in a ihousanil ins'anecs, 1 know not Avhy Ave should en¬ 
cumber it, ,by preserving Saxon pfculiarilic«, when such 
improvements as iiatuia'dy arise in the cultivation of leiu-rs, 
enable ns to class AvorJs in a clearer and more analogical 
manner.” The sentimcMits of the Kclectic lieviewers, on 
tiic subject in ijue.st’on, a>c also well Avorihj' of insertion. 
“ What (say they) would have become of the Krench lan- 
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puage, if its grammari.ins and lexicographers bad em-. 
jjlovfil their labour and time, in reducing it to the state 
in which it was left by tlie Franks, and other barbarous 
concjucrors o{ ancient Gaul ^ Yet such appears to us to 
be the object of several recent treatises on our own lan¬ 
guage. We are called to reject the refinements, by 
which our elegant wi iters of the last century have rc- 
coinincnded the Knglish tongue to universal esteem; and 
io return to the b.irbarous phraseology of our Saxon 
.uicostors 

At the same time that we object to the laws, which the 
antirpiarian in language would impose upon us, we must 
cuter t'ur protest against those authois, who are too fond 
of innovations: and particulaily against those ingenious 
writers on grammar, who wish to alter its long-established 
terms, anti to give man}’ of its parts new definitions, and 
a new ai rangentont. These novelties, which we think 
are so productive of confusion, and so unnecessary, are 
not likely, in our opinion, to acquire that reputable and 
general atloption, which is essential to the establishment 
of literary experiments. Gn all occasions, they who en¬ 
deavour to improve our language, should observe a happy 
medium between too great, and too little, reverence lor 
the usages of ancient times. 

In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold. 

Alike fantastic, if too new or old : 

Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old a'idc. 

Pope's Essay on Criiicism. 

Rec the observations on this subject, pageii 63—65, and 

| 01 , 102 . 


Eclectic Review, May, 1808, 
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Section 2. 

A sketch Cif the steps, hy which the Kn^lish Language has risen to 
its present stale of refinement. 

Befokk we conclude the Miliject of derivation, it will 
probably be gratifying to the cnricas sciioiai. to be in-, 
formed of soint; particulars respectit.g the origin of the 
Kne.'ish language, and the various nations to which it is 
indebted for the copiousness, clegauc'-, ana rolineinent, 
which it tias now attained. 

“ When the ancient Britons were so liarassed and op¬ 
pressed by the invasions of their nortnern ne.<>libour.s, tlie 
Scots and Piets, that their situation was truly miserable, 
they sent an emb.issy (about the ine'die e( the fifth cen- 
ttirj’) to the Saxons, a warlike people inhaniiing the north 
of Germany, with solicitations for speedy relief. The 
Saxons accordingly came over to Britain, and w'cre suc¬ 
cessful in rejielliiig the incursions of tlie Scots and Piets : 
hut seeing the weak, and tlcfciicclcss state of tiie Britons, 
they resolved to take advantage of it; and at length esta¬ 
blished thetnseh'cs in the greater part of South-Britain, 
after iiaving dispossessed the original inu.ibitaiits. 

From these barbarians, who founded several iietty king¬ 
doms in this island, and inlrodiieed their own laws, lan¬ 
guage, and manners, is derived the grc.nndw'ork of the 
FJnglisii language i which, even in its pi esent state of cul¬ 
tivation, and notwitiistaniling the successive angmeuta. 
lions and improvements, which it has received ihrough 
various clianiiels, displays very conspicuous traces ol its 
Saxon original. 

3'ne Saxons did not long remain in quiet possession 
of the kingdom ; for before the nin.ldle of tiie ninth cen- 
tury, the Danes, a hardy and adventurous nation, vi-tio 
had long infested the northern seas with llicir piracies. 
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began to ravage the English coasts. Their first attempts 
were, in general, attended with such success, that they 
were encouraged to a renewal of their ravages ; till, at 
length, in the beginning of the eleventft centurj', they 
made themselves masters of the greater |»art of England. 

Though the |»eriod, during which these invaders oc¬ 
cupied the English throne, was very short, -not greatly ex¬ 
ceeding half a century, it is highly probable that 'Soine 
change was introduced by them into the language spoken 
by tliosc, whona they hatl subdued : but this change can¬ 
not be supposed to have been very co^nsidcrable, as the 
Danish and Saxon languages arose from one common 
source, the Gothic beinj; the parent of both. 

^’he next conquerors of this kingdom, after the Danes, 
were the Normans, who, iu the year 10<>6, introvlueed 
their leader AVilliam the possession of the English 
tlirone. This prince, soon after his accession, endea¬ 
voured to bring his own language (the Norman-French) 
into use among his new subjects^ but bis efforts were not 
very successful, us the Saxons entertained a great antipa¬ 
thy to these haughty foreigners. In process of time, 
however, many Nonnaii words and phrases were incorpo¬ 
rated into the Saxon language; but its general form and 
construction still remained the same. 

From the Conquest to the Reformation, the langvtagc 
continued to receive occasional accessions of foreign 
■words, till it acquired such a degree of expression and 
strength, as to render it susceptible of that polish, which 
it has received from writers of taste and genius, iu the 
last and present centmics. During this period, the 
learned have enriched it with many significant expres¬ 
sions, drawn from the treasures of Greek and Roman li- 
teratuie; the ingenious and the fashionable have imported 
occasional supplies of French, Spanish, Italian, and Ger¬ 
man words, gleaned daring their foreign excursions j and 
the connexions which we maintain, tbrougl^ the medium 
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of government and commerce, with many remote nations, 
have made some additions to our native vocabulary. 

In this manner did the ancient language of the Anglo- 
Saxons proceed, through the various stages of innovation, 
and the several gradations of rehnement, to the formation 
of the present English tongue. 

A language which has been so much indebted to others, 
both ancient and modern, must of course be very copious 
and expressive. In these respects, perhaps it may be 
brought into competition with any now spoken in the 
world. No Englishman has had reason to complain, since 
our tongue has reached its present degree of excellence, 
that his ideas could not be adequately expressed, or 
clothed in a suitable dress. No author has bees under 
the necessity of writing in a foreign language, on account 
of its superiority to our own. Whether we open the vo¬ 
lumes of our divines, philosophers, historians, or artists, 
we shall hqd that they abound with all the terms neces¬ 
sary to communicate their observations and discoveries, 
and give to their readers the most ample views of their 
respective subjects. Hence it appears, that our language 
is sulhcient for all topics, and that it can give proper and 
aderj^uate expression to variety of argument, delicacy of 
taste, and fervour of genius. That jt has sufficient copi¬ 
ousness to communicate to mankind every action, event, 
invention, and observation, in a full, clear, and elegant 
manner, may be proved by an appeal to the authors, who 
are at present held in the greatest esteem.’? 



CHAPTER Xli. 


NC’MBKR ANI> VAKIETV OF WORDS—TIIF.IIl P.XTtN'SlV^; 
SICMFICATION—ARBITRARY SIGNS OF IDF AS. 


Tiloi;(;ii the number of elcmeutary sounds is not great 
in any language, the variety of possible words, tiiat. may 
be formed by combining tbcui, is, in every tongue, so 
great, as almost to exceed com|Jutation, and much more 
than sufficient to express all the varieties of human 
thought. But tlie real words, even of the most co[)ious 
language, may without difficulty be numbered; f(<r a 
good dictionary comprehends them all, or nearly the 
whole of them. In the English tongue, alter deducting 
proper names, and the inflections of our verbs and nouns, 
they do not exceed forty thousand. 

AVe must not, however, estimate the number of our 
ideas, by that of our words; the former being beyond 
comjiarisoii more nuincrous and diversified than the latter. 
Many thoughts wc express, not by particular terms ap¬ 
propriated to each, but by a periphrasis, or combination 
of terms, which, under different forms of arrangement and 
connexion, may be applied to a great variety of different 
purposes; and many thoughts are communicated in tropes 
and figures; and many may sometimes be signified by 
one and the same word. There are few terms in lan¬ 
guage, that have not more than one meaning; some have 
several, and some a great number. In bow many different 
ways, and to how many difl'erent purposes, may liie verbs 
do, lie. lay, and lake, for example, be applied ! Johnson’s 
Dictionary will show this, and much move of the same 
kind; and leave the reader equally astonished at the 
^lcutelle^s of the lexicographer, and at the complc.x naiiirc 
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and use of certain minute patrs of human speech. Kven 
of our prcposiiioiis, one has upwards of twelve, one more 
than twenty, and one not tewer than thirty dilVereiit 
meanings. And yv.t, when we understand a language, 
\vc are not scnsihlo of any perplexity ar’s.ng from these 
circumstances : all ambiguities of sense, being, in a correct 
style, prevented by a right arrangement of the words, and 
other artifices of composition. 

M^ords derive their meaning from the consent and 
practice of those who use them. Xlicre is no necessary 
connexion between W’ords and ideas. 'Fhe association 
between the sign and the thing signified, is purely arbi- 
trar 3 '. If we tvere to contrive a new language, we might 
make an^’ articulate sound the sign of any idea; there 
would be no impropriety in calling oxen yncji, or rational 
beings bj' the name of e.re.v. lJut where a language is 
already formed, they who speak it joust use words in the 
customary’ sense. By doing otherwise, they incur the 
charge, either of aflectation, if the}- mean only to be re¬ 
markable, or of falsel'ood, if they mean to deceive. Xo 
speak as others speak, is one of thoiC tacit obligations, 
annexed to the condition of Jiving m society, which we 
are bound in conscience tc» fullil, thouub we have never 
ratified them by any express promise ; because, if they 
were disregarded, society v-o-ald be impossinle, atiil hu¬ 
man happiness at an end. It is uue, that, in a book of 
science foui.ded on definition, words imy be used in any 
sense, provided tlicir meaning he explained. In this 
case there is no falsehood, be-, ansc thviC is no intenticn 
to deceive. Cut, even in this case, if tli<- common ana¬ 
logies of language were vioiateei, the am'.or would bet 
justly blamed, for giving uiine.iessary trouble to his 
readers, and for endeavouring capriclr-'isly io abrogate 
a custom, which universal use had re‘iitl<''-‘;d more icspcer- 
able, as well as more > onvement, than any other, which 
he could substitute in its room. 
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This proper respect for the customary sense of t^ords, 
does not, however, preclude improvements in language. 
We are uot bound to adhere for ever to the terms, or to 
the meaning of terms, which were established by our an¬ 
cestors. Bnt our alterations slumld be proposed with 
great caution anti modesty. Too much should not be 
offered at once: the deviations from general usage should 
be gradual as well as tcinpevate. By these means, the 
public taste and juiigmcut arc consulted; our habits and 
feelings arc not shocked; and the proposed variations, if 
approved, are introduced and established almost ini' 
perceptibly. 



PART III. 


S A’ N T A X. 


Til E third prii't c>r grammar is SYNTAX, which 
treats of tl’ * ng-'Ccment and construction of words 
in a sr-nlen/e. . 

A seot’ r.ce is an assemblage of words, forming 
a copipieic scii'C. 

Sentences arc <)f tv.’o kinds, simple and cum- 
I)onnu. 

A siinph' sentence has in it but one subject, 
and one iioit \ as, ‘‘ l.ife is short.” 

A com])ouiiti scutence contains two or more 
simple sentences, joiiicJ togetlicr by one or more 
connective words: as, Life is short, and art is 
long.” 

sentences themselves are cliviilcrl into simple and 
compound, so the members of sentences m\v be divided 
likewise into simple and compound members: for wliole 
sentences, whether simple or compountied, may become 
mctnbtr.s of oilier fenteoces, by ;ne>ns of some additional 
connexion; as m the fillowing example: “ 'TUe ox 
knoweth his' owner, and the ass Ins master’s crib; but 
Israel doth not know, my peo|>lc do net consider.” This 
sentence consi.sts of two compounded members, each of 
which is suhd.videJ into two simple members, which are 
properly called clauses. 


* /’in/Vf verbs arc tliosc to whifh numluT auti person auperlaiu. Verba 
iu the iafitiitive mood have no resi>ect to number or person. 

4 
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Tlicro arc tlircc sorts of simple sentences; the cxpJicaftve, 
or explairnn}r ; the interrogative, or asking ; the imperative., 
or coninianflirig. 

.\n explicative sentence is, when a tiling is said to be or 
not to be, to do or not to do, to sufler or not to sufl'er, in 
.1 direct manner: as, “ I am: thou writest ; Thomas is 
lovctl.” If the sentence be negative, the adverb not is 
placed after the auxiliaiy, or after tiie verb itself when it 
has no auxiliary: as, “I did not touch him or, “ I 
touched him not.’' 

In an intenogativc sentence, or when a question is 
asked, the nominative case, follows the principal verb, or 
the auxdiary : as, “ Was it he?” “ Dkl Alexander con- 
tjiier tlie I’vTsians ?” 

In an inijierative sentem e, when a thing is commanded 
to be, to do, to sulFer, or not, the nominative, case likewise 
follows the verb or the auxiliary: as, “ Co, thou traitor!” 
“ Do thou go:” “lla-n'e ye away:” unless the verb icL be 
used; as, “ JLet us he gone.” 

A phrase; is two or luore words rightly put to-^ 
gether, mnking seiiiiotiines part of a senti ncc, and 
.sometimes a wlioh- sentence'. 

The princijial parts of a .simple sentence are, 
the swhject, the attribute, and the object. 

The .subject is the tiling chiefly spoken of; the 
attribute* is the thing or ae;tion aflirmeel or denied 
of it; and the olyect is the thing alfectcd by sucii 
action. 

The nominative elenotes the subje*ct, anel usually 
goes before the' verb or attribute; and the word or 
phrase, denoting the object, follows the verb : as, 
“ A wise man governs his passions.” Here, a nnsc 
man is tlie siihjt'ct; gtwttrtis, the attribute, or thing 
affirmed; and his passions, the object. , 
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Syntax principally consists of two parts, Con- 
tord and Oaoernment. 

Concord is the agreement which one word has 
with anotlier, in gender, number, case, or person. 

Ooveriunrnt is that power whic’li one part of 
speech has over another, in directing its mood, 
tense, or ctise. 

In arranging the llules of Sj-ntax, we liave adopted 
that schsnit! which appeared to be the least liable to ob- 
jcciioiis; uiul the most likely to impress the mind of tlie 
learner, and be retained in his memory. The plan cor¬ 
responds very nearly with ti;al, which is founded on the 
Concord and Government of words. But an arrangement 
on tliis principle is not, in all case.s, sufficiently distinct; 
and, if it were strictly adhered to, would not embrace all 
the rn'es of Syntax. The rule, that “ a vei l> must agree 
with its nominative, in number and person,” being of 
prim iry use and importance, deiiiancls the first place. 
'I'he seven siibsecjucnt rules arc so intimately connected 
'vitli the principle of the first rule, that they ni’cos arily 
follow if, without admitting the intervention of any other. 
By this arr mgemeiit, the pronouns are presented in a 
tiistiiict point of view, and in regul.ir succession. The 
English adjective, having hut a very limited syntax, is 
classed with its kindred article, the adjective pronoun, 
under the cigljth rule. It has, however, an appropriate 
•section under that rule. After this special disposition, the 
syntax of the remaining parts of speech, is e.xhibited 
accortling to tlieir etymological arrangement. The whole, 
is closed by two rules of a mixed and general nature.—By 
tins order, the first nine rules accord with those which 
respect the rules of Concord; and the remainder include, 
though they extend beyond, the rules of Governuient. 

Volume I. O 
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To produce the agreement and right disposition 
of words in a sentence, the following rules and 
observations should be carefully studied. 


RULE I. 

A VERB must agree witli its nominative case, in 
number and person; \s, “ I learn;” “ TIjou art 
improved;” “ The birds sing.”..St e voi. ii. p. 77. 

The following arc a ftnv ex;;tnples of tlif, viol iiion of 
this rule. “ Wliat signific;. ':,ood opii.ions, when our 
practice is bad?” “what sig'nifiy." “ T ik Normans, 
under which general term is conjpr'iheiidt-.d the Danes, 
Norwegians, and Swedes, were accn»tomrd to slaughter 
and rapine;” “arc comprehended.” “If thou would 
be easy and happy in thy family, be careful to observe 
discipline:” “ if thou riwuldsl." “ Gold, whence came 
thou.? whither goes thou ? when will thou come again?” 
“ earnest, goest, •wilt'' “ But thou, false promiser, never 
shall obtain thy purpose;” it ouglit to be “ shall." 

And wheresoe’er thou turns thy view“ turncst." 
** There’s two or three of us have seen the work 
“ there are." “ Great pains has been taken;” “ have 
been.” “ I have considered what have been said on both 
sides in this controversy ;” “ what ha^ been said.” “ One 
would think there was more sophists than <>116 “ there 

were more.” “ The number of the names together were 
about one hundred and twenty “ ims abotit.” 

* 1. The inh^itive mood, or part of a sentence, is 
sometimes put as the nominative case to the verb: as. 


♦ The chief practical notes rinder each Rule* arc regularly numbered^ 
that they may corres«pond with the examples iu the rolume of Ex^'rcises* 
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To see the son is pleasant;” “ To be good is to be 
happy;” “ A dcsife to excel others in learning and 
virtue is commendable;” “ That warm climates should 
accelerate the growth of the human body, and shorten 
its duration, very reasonable to believe ;” “Promising 
vrithoiit due consideration, often produces a breach of 
promise “ To be temperate in eating and drinking, 
to use exercise in the open air, and to preserve the mind 
free from tumultuous emotions, arc the best preservatives 
of health.” These sentences, or clauses, thus constituting 
the subject of an affirmation, nia^* be termed nominative 
sentences. 


2 . I'.vcry verb, except in the itifinitive mood, or the 
partici]>lc, ought to have a nominative case, either ex- 
{iiessed or implied: as, “ Awake; arise ;” that is, 
“ Awake 3‘e; arise ye.” 

Wc shall here add some examples of inaccurac}', in the 
use of ilic verb without its nominative case. “As it hath 
pleaded him of bis goodne.ss to give you safe deliverance, 
and hath preserved you in the great tlangcr,” &,c. The 
verb “ hath presey'ved^' has here no nominative case; for 
it cannot be properly supplied by the piccedir.g word, 
“ him” which is in the objective case. It ought to be, 
“ and as he hath preserved you;” or rather, “ and to pre¬ 
serve j-oii.” “ If the calm in which he was born, and 
lasted .'O long, had continued ;” “ and ichic/t Listed,” &,c. 
“ These wc have extracted fiom an historian of undoubted 
credit, and are the same tliat were practised,” &c.: “ and 
thei/ are the same.” “ A man whose inclinations led him 
to be corrupt, and liad great abiliiics to manage the busi¬ 
ness;” “and xi'/io h.id,” &c. “A cloud gathering in the 
north; which we have helped to.raise, and may quickly 
break in a storm upon our heads;” “ and ze/iieh may 
quickly.” 
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3 . Every nominaiivc case, except the case absolute, 
and'when an address is made to a peison, should beionjr 
to some verb, either expressed or implied: as, ‘‘ Who 
wrote this book?” “James;” that is, “ James w rcte it.” 

To whom thus Adam,” that is, “ .spoke.” “ Who in¬ 
vented the telescope?” “Galileo;” that is, “Galileo in¬ 
vented the telescope.” 

One or two instances, of the improper use of the nomi¬ 
native case, without any verb, expressed or implied, to 
answer it, may be sufficient to illustrate the usefulne.'is of 
the preceding observation. 

“ Which rule, if it had been obsf'rved, a neighbouring 
prince wou^d nave wanted a great deal of that incense, 
which hath been offered up to him.” The pronoun it is 
here the nominative case to the verb “ observed;” and 
•which rule, i.*. left hy itself, a miiiative case vi.hout any 
verb following it. This form of -'xprcssion, though im¬ 
proper, is very common. It oug-'t to be, “ If this ride. 
had been observed,” <kc. “ Men, though he has great 
variety of thoughts, and snc'> honi which others as well 
as himself might receive p.ofit and delight, yet they are 
all within his own brea.st ” In this sentence, the nomi¬ 
native man stands alone and unconnected with any verb, 
either expressed or implied. It should be, “ Though man 
has great variety,” &c. 

4 . When a verb comes between two noun®, cither of 
which may be understood as the subject of the affirmation, 
it may agree with either of them; but some regard must 
be had to that which is more naturally the' subject of it, 
as also to that which stands next to the verb; as, “ His 
picat was locusts and wild honey“A great cause of 
the low state of industry were the Yestraints put upon it 
ff 'I'he waojes of sin is death.” 
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In such sentences as those which follow, either of the 
clauses may be considered as the nominative to the verb* 
“ Xo show how the understanding proceeds herein, is 
the design of the following discourse.” Xhis sentence 
may be inverted without changing a single word : “ Xhe 
design of the following discourse is, to show how the 
understanding proceeds herein.” “To fear no e 5 ’e and 
to suspect no tongue, is the great prerogative of inno¬ 
cence.” This sentence may be inverted : but, according 
to the English idiom, the pronoun it would, in that 
case, precede the verb : as, “ J't is the great preroga.^ 
live of innocence, to fear no eye and to suspect no 
tongue. 

5. When the nominative case has no personal tense of 
a verb, but is put before a participle, independently on 
the rest of the sentence, it is called the case absolute: 
as, “ Shame being lost, all virtue is lost,” “ That 
having been discussed long ago, there is no occasion to 
resume it.” 

As in the use of the case absolute, the case is, in 
English, always the nominative, the following example is 
erroneous, in making it ilie objective. “ Solomon was of 
this mind; and 1 have no duuht he made as wise and true 
proverbs, as any body has done since; /lim only excepted, 
who was a much greater and wiser man than Solomon.” 
It should be, “ Ac only excepted.” 


The nominative case is commonly placed before! the 
verb; but sometimes it is put after the verb, if it is a 
simple tense ; and between the auxilidrj', and the verb or 
participle, if a compound tense: as, 

1 st, When a question is asked, a command givenj or a 
wish expressed; as, “ Conlide'st thou in me ?” “ Head 
thou “ Mayst thou he happy !” “ Long live the King I” 

0 5 
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2 J, When a supposition is made, without the conjunc¬ 
tion if: as, “ Were it not for this;” “ Had 1 been there.” 

3d, When a verb neuter is used : as, “ On a sudden 
appeared the king.” “ Above it stood the seraphim.” 

4th, -WImsii tile Tierb is preceded by the adverbs, here, 
there, then, thence, hence, thus, &c.: as, “ Here am 1 ;*•’ 
“ There was he slain“ Then cometh the ciul;” “ Thence 
aiiseth hU grief;” “ Hence proceeds his anger;” “ Thus 
was the aSair settled.” 

5tb, When a sentence depends on neither or nor, so as- 
to be coupled with another sentence : as, “ Ye sliall not 
eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.” 

6lh, When an emphaticul adjective introduces a sen¬ 
tence: as, “ Happy is the man, whose heart does not re¬ 
proach him.” 

Grammarians differ in opinion, respecting the propriety 
of the following modes of expression : “ The argument.-: 
advanced were nearly asfollozt's ;” “ The positions were, 
as appears, incontrovertible.”—Some maintain that the 
phrases as follows, as appears, form what are called im]>er- 
sonal verbs; and should, therefore, be confined to the sin¬ 
gular number: the construction being, “ as it follows,” 

as it appe:;r;:.” They assert, that if we give the sentence 
a different turn, and instead oi as, say such r/.v, the verb is 
no longer termed impersonal; but properly agrees with its 
nominative, in the plural number: as, ‘‘ 'I'lie arguineiiis 
advanced were neariy .s’l/cA as follow;" “ The positions 
•wore siich as appear incontrovertible.” Of this opinion is 
the learned Dr. Campbell, who, in his “ Philosophy of 
Rhetoiic,” says, “ ^Vhcll a verb is used impersonally, it 
ought undoubtedly to be in the singular number, whether 
the neuter pronoun be expressed or understood. For toss 
reason, aiialog 3 -and usage favour this motle of e.xpressiou : 
* The conditions of the agreement were as follows,' and 
not, as follow, A few late Writers have jncousiderately 
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a(h>pted the last form, through a mistake of the construe-* 
tion. For the same reason, we ought to say, ‘ I shall 
consider his censures so far only, as concerns my friend’s 
conduct and not, * so far as concern.' ” 

OthCT writers contend, that the word as is equivalent to 
it, that, or which ; and that as, in the phrases mentioned, is 
the true nominative to the and appears; which 

should consequently be wriltcn, asfollow, as appear. They 
assert, that ar-is used either in the. singular or the plural 
number: in the singular : a«, “ His insensibility is such 
as excites our detestationin the plural thus: “ His man¬ 
ners are such, as are universally pleasing.” That, in the 
former example, such as is equivalent to that which, and in 
the latter to those which. That if as be either singular or 
plural, and synonymous with it, that, or which, it must, 
when it refers to a plural antecedent, like which, be consi¬ 
dered as plural, and joined to a plural verb. That it is 
more consonant with analogy to say; “ The circumstances 
were, which follow,” than it follows, or that follows. They 
further observe, that when the demonstrative such precedes, 
and is joined to ^plural noun, it is universally admitted, 
that as must then be followed by a plural verb: if so, the 
construction of the word as cannot be, in the least degree, 
affected by the ellipsis of the correlative term. 

T'he diversity of sentiment on this subject, and the 
re*pcciabliity of the different opponents, will naturally in¬ 
duce the readers to pause and reflect, before they decide. 
They who doubt the accura'-.y of Horne Tooke’s statement, 
“ That as, liov/ever and whenever used in English, means 
the same as it, or that, or xehich and who are not satisfied 
whether the verbs, in the sentences first mentioned, should 
be in the singular or the plural number, may vary the form 
of expression. Tims, the meaning of the sentences 
alluded to, may be conveyed in the following terms, or in 
other equivalent expressions. “ The arguments advanced 
were nesrly such as follow;” “ I'lie arguments advanced 

(> 4 
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were nearly of tlie following nature;” The following 
are nearly the arguments which were advanced “ The 
arguments advanced were nearly those which follow 
“ These, cr nearly these, were the arguments advanced 
“ The positions were such as appear incontrovertible;” 
“ It appears that the positions were incontrovertible 
“ That the positions were incontrovertible, is apparent;” 
“ The positions were appurunti^’ incontrovertible;” “ In 
appearance, the positions were incontrovertible.” 

It has been advanced as a rule of grammar, that “ When 
the nominative coasists of several words, and the last of 
the nouns is in the plural number, the verb is commonly 
plural:” as, “ A part of the exports consist of raw silk ;” 
“ A number of men and women were present;” “ The 
train of our ideas are often interrupted.” Tlic support of 
this rule has been ingeniously attempted, by the following 
observations; “ The whole of the words, in the first fiait 
of each of the preceding sentences, or the noun and its 
adjuncts, arc the actual nominative. Separate the wortls 
pari and caporls, in the first example, and the aflinnatiun 
of the verb cannot with truth be applied to either: and as 
the whole must be considered as the nominative, the veib 
is very naturally connected in number with the last noun.” 
—This reasoning, how plausible soever it may, at first 
sight, appear, is certainly destitute of solidity. It would 
counteract some of the plainest principles of grammar; 
and would justify the following constructions, and a mul¬ 
titude of others of a similar nature. “ The truth of the 
narratives have never been disputed ;” “ Tlie virtue of 
these men and women, are indeed exemplary “ A fond¬ 
ness for such distinctions, render a man ridiculous;” “ A 
deviation from good principles, soon produce a deviation 
from good conduct.” In each of these instances, it may 
be said, as our opponents say in support of the proposed 
rule, that if we separate the two nouns, .tlie aSirmation 
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cannot with truth he applied to either: the verb respects 
the whole preceding phrase, in liie one case as naucb as in 
the other. But- will it hence follow, that the verb is to be 
connected in number with the last noun ? The truth is, 
the assertion grammatically respects thc'flr^t nouns in all 
the preceding instances. The adjuncts are connected with 
those nouns, as subordinate parts, or as modiiications, and 
are put in the objective emse, governed by the prepositions. 
The latter nouns cannot tiierelore be the nominatives to 
the respective verbs; they cannot be, at the same time, 
in the nominative and objective cases. That a sentence, 
or part of a senteuee, may be the nominative to a verb, is 
undoubtedly true: but, in these cases, the construction is 
obviously different from that which exists in the cases 
enumerated under the proposed ruK*. In the former, 
there is no prominent object to which the verb chiefly 
relates; and the whole preceding part must therefore be 
considered as the nominative : in the latter, there is a 
capital, leading object, witich attracts the verb, and which 
supports the dependent circumstances. 


RULE 11. 

Two or more nomis, &c. in the singular num¬ 
ber, joined together by one or more copulative 
couj unctions, expressed or understood, must have 
verbs, nouns, and pronouns, agreeing with them 
in the plural number: as, “ Socrates and Plato 
toere wise; they were the most eminent philoso¬ 
phers of Greece j” “ The ^un that rolls over our 
heads, the food that we receive, the rest that we 
enjoy, daily admonish us of a superior and super¬ 
intending Power*.” .See vol. ti. p. 82. 


*• For tli<^ #?xceptlonfi to this rule^ ser vol ii. p. 3C2. The note. 
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This rule is often vioitrted; some instances of which are 
annexed. “ And so was also and John, the sons of 

Zebedee, who were partners with Simon “ and so wete 
also.’* “ All joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever and 
ever, doth dwellforever.” “ IJy whose power 
all good and evil is distributed j” “ are distributed.** 
** Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now 
perished “ are perished.” “ I'hc thoughtless and in¬ 
temperate enjoyment of pleasure, the criminal abuse of it, 
and the forgetfulnr;!-s of our being accountable creatures, 
obliterates every serious thought of the proper business of 
life, and effaces the sense of religion and of God It 
out to be, “ obliterate^' and “ efface. 

1. When the nouivs are nearly related, or scarcely dis- 
tinguibhabie in sense, and sometimes even when they arc 
very dalihrent, some authors have tliouglit it allowable to 
put the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the singular nnm- 
ber: as, “ Tianquillity and peafce dwells (hi re “ Igno¬ 
rance and negligence has produced the effect“ The 
disconid’.urc and slaughter was verv great.” But it is evi¬ 
dently contrary to the first pniicipK s cf gramma*', to con¬ 
sider two distinct ideas as one, ho'vever nice ma') be their 
shades of differeiiee r and it there be no diilcreocc, one of 
them must be superfluous, and ought to be, rejected. 

To su|q>ort tite above coiistrnction, it ,is siid, th..t the 
verb may be understood as ui>;»hi'd to eacli of • ho pi ccedmg 
terms; as in the following cxanipie ; “ Sai a, nod sHlt,and 
a mass of iron, is easier to bear titan a itiaa without under¬ 
standing.” But besides the cooiusinn, ; t’d tiie latitude of 
application, which such a construc’ion vrouid d.trudiice, 
it appears to he more yvoper and analog:ca!, in cases where 
the verb is intended to bv applied to any v.i.'- -jl’i-ho toruis, 
to make use of ti.cdisjonctive corjanciion, ’.v'-i 'li giatiaiiu- 
tically refers the verb to one or other of the preceding 
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terms in a separate view. To preserve tlie distinctive use» 
of the copulative and disjunctive coi^unctions, would ren¬ 
der the rules precise, consistent, and intelligible. Dr. 
Blair very justly observes, that “ two or more substantives, 
joined by a copulative, luust lequirc the verb or 

pronoun to which they refer, to be placed in the plural 
nuraber.” 

2. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learners 
to determine, whether one or more of the clauses are to be 
considered as the nominative case; and consecjucntly, 
whether the verb should be in the singular or the plural 
number. We shall, therefore, set down a nuniber of varied 
exairf][dcs of this nature, which may serve as some govern¬ 
ment to the scholar, with respect to scutcjices of a simdai. 
construction. “ Prosperity, with Iminihty, ivnders its pos¬ 
sessor truly amiable.” “ The ship, w ith all her furniture, 
•was destroyed.” “ Not only his tistate, his repuitation too 
has suffered by his misconduct,” “ The general also, it: 
conjunction with the officers, has applied for redress.” 
“ He cannot bejnstifietl ; for it is true, that the prince, ■:< 
well as the people, was blameworthy.” “ The king, wiu: 
his life-guard, has just passed though the village.” “ i'l 
the mutual influence of body and soul, there is a wisdom, 
a wontlerful wisdom, which we cannot failioni.” “ V’lriuc, 
honour, nay, even seif-intcrot, conspire to recommend the 
measure.” “ Patriotism, morality, every public and 
private consideration, tlcniand our submission to just and 
lawful govenmenr,” “ Nothing delights me so much as 
the works of nature.” 

In supj>ort of such forms of expression as the following, 
■we see the authority of Ilunie, Priestley, and other ■w'riters j 
and we annex them for the reader’s consiJcralion. “ A 
long course of time, with a v.inoiy of accidents and c.r- 
dutnsianees, are requisite to produce those revolutions.” 

The king, with the lo'ds and coijiiuons,_/t»r?’« an cxrjel- 
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lent frame of government.” “ The side A, with tlie sides 
B and C, coviposexh& triangle.” “ The fire communicated 
itseU:’ to the bed, which, with the furniture of the room, 
and a valuable library, wereoW entirely consumed.” It is, 
however, proper to observe, that these modes of expres¬ 
sion do not appear to be warranted by the just principles 
of construction. The words, “ A long course of time,” 
The king,” “ The side A,” and “ which,” are the true 
nominatives to the respective verbs. In the last example, 
the word all should be expunged. As the preposition 
with governs the objective case, in English; and, if trans¬ 
lated into I.atin, would govern the ablative case, it is mani¬ 
fest, that the clauses following with, in the prccedinj^sen¬ 
tences, cannot form any part of the nominative case. 
They cannot be at the same time in the objective and the 
nominative cases. The following sentence appears to be 
unexceptionable ; and may serve to explain the others. 
“ The lords and commons are essential branches of the 
British constitution : the king, with thcm,yor»i5 an excel¬ 
lent frame of government*.” 

3. If the singular nouns and pronouns, which are joined 
together by a copulative conjunction, be of several persons, 
in making the plural pronoun agree with them in person, 
the second jterson takes place of the third, and the first of 
both : as, “ Janies, and thou, and I, are. attached to our 
country.” “ Thou and he shared it between you'' 


* Though the roiistriiction will not .-utiiiit of a plural rerh, the sentence 
'would certainly stand better tlius: “ The king, the lords, and the commons, 
Jirm an excellent coBstltution.” 
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The conjunction disjunctive has an eCTcct con¬ 
trary to that of the conjunction copulative for 
as the verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred to the 
preceding terms taken separately, it must be in 
the singular number: as, “ Ignorance or negli¬ 
gence has causc<l this mistake j “ John, James, 
or Joseph, intends to accompany me j” “ Thei-e 
is, in many minds, neither knowledge nor under- 
slanding.”.See voi.u. p, 85- 

Tiu-; following sentences arc variations from this rule. 
' ‘ A Ilian may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, 
as well as read them in a description read it." “ Nei¬ 
ther character nor dialogue wcie yet understood;” “ •was 
yet.” “ It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon ora 
sitiiv, do not carry in them robbery or murder;” “ does 
not carry in it." “ Death, or some worse misfortune, 
^oon divide them.” It ought to be “ dii idcs." 

1. When singular proMouRs, or a noun and pronoun, 
of different persons, arc disjunctively connected, the verb 
must agree with tliat person which is placed nearest to it; 
as, “ I or thou art to blame;” “ 'rhou or I a)ii in fault;” 
“ I, or thou, or he, is the author of it“ George or I 
awi the person.” But it would be better to s.iy ; “ Itither 
I am to blam'c, or thou art,” &c. 

2 . When a disjunctive ••'ccurs between a singular noun, 
or pronoun, and a jilural one, the verb is niadc to agree 
with the plural noun and pronoun : as, “ Neither poverty 
p -.r riches re’’re injurious to him ;” “ 1 or they ti'civ of¬ 
fended by it.” But in this ease, t!ie plural noun or pro¬ 
noun, when it can conveniently be done, should bo phice4 
next to the verb. 
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RUJLE IV. 

A NOUN of multitude, or signifying many, may 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either of 
the singular or plural number; yet not without 
regard to the import of the word, as conveying 
unity or plurality of idea: as, “ Tlie meeting 
was large;” The parliament is dissolved ;” “ The 
nation is powerful;” “ My people do not con-, 
sider: they have not known me;” “The mul¬ 
titude eagerly pursue pleasure, as their chief 
good;” “ The council were divided in their sen¬ 
timents,”. See vol. ii. p. SS, 

We ought to consuler whether the term immedi¬ 
ately suggests the idea of the number it represents, or 
whether it exhibits to the mind the idea of the whole as 
one thing. In the former case, the verb ought to be 
plural ; in the latter, it ought to be singular. Thus, it 
seems improper to say, “ The peasantry goc.i barefoot, 
and the middle sort makes use of wooden shoes.” It 
would be better to say, “ Tlie peasantry ffo barefoot, ari<l 
the middle sort make use,” &c.; because the idea in both 
these cases, is that of a number. On the contrary, there 
is a harshness in the following sentences, in winch nouns 
of number have verbs plural; because the ideas they re¬ 
present seem not to be sufficiently divided in the mind. 
“ The court of Rome Ti'cre not without solicitude.” “ The 
house of commons were of small weight.” “ The house 
of lords were so much influenced by these reasons.” 

Stephen’s party were entirely bioken up by the cap¬ 
tivity of their leader.” “ An army of twenty-four thou- 
fand wei’c assembled.” “ What reason have-the church of 
|lome for proceeding in this manner?” “There 4 s in- 
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deed no constitution so tame and careless of their own 
de'^feuce.” “ All the virtues of mankind arc to be count¬ 
ed upon a few fingers, but his follies and vices are innu¬ 
merable.” Is nut mankind in this place a noun of multi¬ 
tude} a-id such as requires the pronoun referring to it, to 
be in the plural uuniber, their? 

When a noun of mnititude is preceded by a definitive 
word, which clearly limits the sense to an aggregate with 
an idea of unity, it requires a verb and pronoun to agree 
with it in the siitgular number: as, “ ei company of 
troops icas detached ; a troop of cavalry xcas raised ; this 
people is become a great nation ; that assembly was nu¬ 
merous.” 

On ni.my occasions, where a noun of multitude is used, 
it is very diffic'.rlt to decide, whether the verb should be in 
the singular, or in the plural ntjmbcr ; and this difficulty 
bas induced some gratnmaiians to cut the knot at once, and 
to assert that every noun of multitude, as it constitutes 
one aggregate of many particulars, must always be consi¬ 
dered as conveying the idea of unity , and that, conse¬ 
quently, tlic verb and pronoun agreeing with it, cannot. 
With propriety, be ever used in the plural number. ’Phis 
opinion appears to be not well considered; it is contrary 
to the established practice of the best writers of the lan¬ 
guage, and against the rules of the most respectable gram¬ 
marians. Some nouns ef multitude certainly convey to 
the mind an idea of plurality, others, that of a whole as 
one thing,.and others again, sometimca that of unity, and 
sometimes that of plur.iliry. Ou this ground, it is wak'- 
rantabie, and consistent with the iiatare of things, to 
apply a plural verb and pronoun to the one class, and 
a singular verb and pronoun, to the other. We shall 
immediately perceive the impropriety of the following 
Constructions : The clergy has withdrawn itself from 

the temporal courts “ I'he nobility, exclusive of its 
capacity as hereditary cotinsx'Uor of the forms tbe 
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pillar to support the throne “ The commonalty is di¬ 
vided into several degrees j” “ The people of England is 
possessed of super-eminent privileges“ The multitude 
was clamorous for the object of its affections i” “ The as¬ 
sembly was divided in its opinion “ The fleet was ail 
dispersed, and some of it was taken.”—In all these in¬ 
stances, as well as in many others, the pluial verb and 
pronoun should be used : and if the reader will ajrply 
them, as he looks over the sentences a second time, he 
will perceive the propriety atid effect of a change in the 
pouhtruction. 


RULE Y. 

Pronouns must always agree with 1 heir ante¬ 
cedents, and the nouns for which they stand, in 
gender and number; as, “ This is the friend 
iol/om I love“ Tliat is the vice which I hate 
“ The king and the queen had put on fheir robes 
“ The moon appears, and she shines, but tlic light 
is not her own.” 

The relative is of the same person as the an¬ 
tecedent, and the verb agrees^ with it accordingly : 
as, “ Tl»on who levcst wisdom j” “ I who speak from 

CXJ^CriCllCC* • at .3('C vo|, ii, p. 88- 

Of this rule there are many violations to he met with ; 
a few of which may he suflicient to put the learner on his 
guard. “ JEach of the sexes should keep within its parti¬ 
cular bounds, and content themselves with the advantages 
of their paiticular districts:” better thus: “ The sexes 
should keep within their particular bounds,” &c. “ Can 

any one, on their entrance info the world, be fully secure 
that they shall not he deceived?” “ on his entrance,’’ and 
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** k^at ht s^aU.” “ One fhould bot think too favourably 
of q^rtteives“ of one's self." ** He had one acquaint- 
ai|CT vehich poisoned his principles;” who ppisoned.” 

Every relative must have an antecedent to which it re¬ 
fers, cither expressed or iinplied : as, “ Wlio is fatal to 
others, is so to himselfthat is, the man who is fatal 
to bthers.” 

Who, which, what, and the relative that, though in the 
bbjective case, are always placed before the verb ; as are 
also their compounds, whoever, whosoever, &c.: as, “ He 
whom ye seek “ This is wha^, or the thing which, or 
that, you want“ Whomsoever you please to appoint.'* 

What is sometimes applied, in a manner which appears 
to be exceptionable: as, “ All fevers, except what are 
called nervous,” &c. It would at least be better to say, 
** except those which are called nervous.” 

What is very frequently used as tbc representative of 
two cases ; one the objective after a verb or preposition, 
and the other, the nominative to a subsequent Verb : as, 
“ 1 heard what was said.” “ He related what was seen.” 
“ Aceording to what was proposed.” “ Wc do not con¬ 
stantly love what has done us good.”—This peculiar con- 
sti^uetion may be explained, by resolving what into its 
principles that which : as, “ 1 heard that which was 
said&c. 

In a few instances, the relative is introduced as the no¬ 
minative to a verb, before the sentence c- 1 1 i which it 
irepre.sents: as, “ 'I'here was therefore, which is ail that 
vi-e assert, a course of life pursued by tltcin. dilVcreiu from 
that which they before led.” Here, the reLitive which is 
the represcir.utivc of the whole of the last part of the aen- 
tence; and its natural position, is after that cl.oisc. 

Whatever relative li. used, in one of a ser^e . of clauses, 
relating to the same unteiM'dont; the same r .;tive ought 
generally to he used in them all. In the following seu- 

T\}iime T. V 
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tence, this rule is violated : It is remarkable^ that Xol- 

]and, against which the war was undertaken, and that^kck 
the very beg^iotdng, was reduced to the brink of deafruo- 
ticm, lost nothing.” The clause ought to have been, “and 
which in rfte very beginning.” 

1. Personal pronouns being nsf.d to supply the place 'tjtf 
tfie noun, are not employed iu the same part of a Sen¬ 
tence as ttte noun whioh they represent; for it would'be 
iiiiprof>er wsay, ** Tlic king he is just;” “ I saw Aer tiKe 
queen ” The men thei/ w«'re tliere“ Many words 
darken speech “ My banks Mey are furnished with 
trees.” These personals are su]m;i diious, as tiiere is not 
the least occasion for a subsiiiute in the same part where 
the principal word is present. Tite nominative Case they, 
ill the following sentence, is also sn|>erfluou8: “ Who, 
instead of going about doing good, they are perpetually 
intent upon doing mischief.” 

This rule is often infringed', by the case absolute’s ncit 
being properly di'tingu'shed from ce. tain forms of expres¬ 
sion app«reiitty similar to it. In this sentence, The 
candidate ireing chosen, the people carried him AiiiwfH- 
umpb,” the word candidate is in the absolute case. Bwt 
in the following sentence, “ The candidate being chosen, 
V as carried in triumph by the people,” candidate is the 
nominative to the verb xms carried; and therefore it.is 
not in the case absolute." ' Many writers, however, appre¬ 
hending the nominative in this latter sentence, as well as 
in the former, to be put absolutely, often insert another 
ix niinalivc to the verb, and sat’., “ The candidate being 
choicn, he was carried in tiiuin>>h by the people;” “The 
genera! approving the plaiT, he put it in execu ion.” The 
<‘iror in each of these two sen'fenccs, is, that there are two 
nominatives used, where one would have been suflidient, 
and consequently tliat he is redundant. 
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Sk The pnmoun that is frequently applied to persons as 
as to things i but after an adjectiTe in the superlative 
degree, and after the pronominal adjective saniet it is gene¬ 
rally used in preference to who or which: as, “ Charles 
XII. king of Sweden, was one of the greatest madmen that 
the world ever saw “ Catdine’s followers were the most 
profligate that could be found in any city.’* “ He is the 
same man that we saw before.” But if, after the word 
same a preposition should precede tltb relative^ one of the 
other two pronouns must be employed, the pronoun that 
not admitting a preposition prefixed to it i as, He is the 
same man, with whom you were acqiiainted.” It is re¬ 
markable, however, that, when the arrangement is some¬ 
what changed, the word that admits the preposition: as, 
f‘ He is the same man, that you were acquainted with'' 

■ • There are cases wherein we cannot conveniently dis¬ 
pense with the relative that^ as applied to persons : as 
first, after who the interrogative; “ Who that has any 
sense of religion, would have argued thus?” Secondly, 
when persons make but a part of the antecedent; “ The 
woman, and the estate, that became his portion, were re¬ 
wards far beyond bis desert.” In neither of these ex¬ 
amples could any other relative have been used. 

3. The pronouns whichsoever, whosoever, and the like, 
arc elegantly divided by the interposition of the corres¬ 
ponding substantives ; thus, “ On whichsoever side the 
king cast Ins eyes ;” would have sounded better, if writ¬ 
ten, “ On which side soever,” &e. 

4. Many persons art apt, in conversation, to put the 
objective case of the persoua) pronouns, in the place of 
these and those: as, “ Give me them books ;” instead of 
“ those books.” We may sometimes find this fault even 
in writing ; as, “ Observe them three there.” We also 
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frequently meet wiib thoxe instead of they, at the beginningf 
of a sentence, and where there is no particular refereqfle 
to an aiitecudeiit: as, Those that sow in tears, sdaie- 
times reap in joy.” They that, or they who sow in tears. 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a per¬ 
sonal pronoun or a demonstrative is preferable, in certain 
constructions. “ We arc not unacquainted with the ca¬ 
lumny of them [or those] who openly make use of the 
tvannest professions.” 

5. In some dialects, the Word re hat is improperly used 
for that, a.nd sometimes we find it in this sense in writing: 
“ They will never believe but what I have been entirely 
to blame.” “ I am not satisfied but what,”&c. instead of 
“ but that.” The word somewhat, in the follotving sen¬ 
tence, seems to be used improperly. “ These punish¬ 
ments seem to have been exercised in somewhat an arbi¬ 
trary manner.” Sometimes we read, In somewhat of.’* 
The meaning is, “ in a manner which is in some respects 
arbitr.tr 3 '.” 

6. The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated to 

persons, that there is generall 3 ’ harshness in the application 
of it, except to the proper names of persons, or the general 
terms man, woman, &c. A term which only implies the 
idea of persons, and expresses them by some circumstance 
or epithet, will hardly authorize the use of it; as, “ That 
faction in England, who most powerfully opposed his ar¬ 
bitrary pretensions.” “That faction which,” would hate 
been better ; and the same remark will serve for the fol¬ 
lowing examples : “ France, who was in alliance with Swe¬ 
den.” “The court, n’/jo,” &,c. “ The cavalry ziV/n,” &c. 

“ The cities who aspired at liberty.” “ That party among 
us who,” &c. “ The family xchom they consider as 

usurpers.” 
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In some cases it may be doubtful, whether this pronoun 
is*pj^pcrly applied or not; as, “ The number of substan¬ 
tial uihabitants with whom some cities pJiouiid.” For 
when a term directly and necessarily implies persons, it 
may in many cases claim the personal relative. “ None 
of the company zt'hom he most ulFectcd, could cure him of 
the melancholy under which be laboured.” The word 
acquaintance may have the same construction. 

*7. We hardly consider little children as persons, because 
that term gives us the idea of reason and reflection ; and 
therefore the application of the personal relative who, in 
this case, seems to be harsh : “A child who." Jt, though 
neuter, is generally applied, when we speak of an infant 
or child: as, “ /^ is a lovely infant;” It is a healthy 
child.” The personal pronoun is still more improperly 
applied to animals: “ A lake frequented by that fowl, 
whom nature has taught to dip the wing in water.” 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a name, 
and does not refer to the person, the pronoun which ought 
to be used, and not w'ho: as, “ It is no wonder if such a 
man did not shine at the court of queen F.lizabeth, W'ho 
Was but another name for prudence and economy.” The 
word whose begins likewise to be restricted to persons; yet 
it is not done so geneially, but that good writers, even in 
prose, use it when speaklqg of things. The construction 
is not, however, always pleasing, as we may sec in the 
following instances: “ Pleasure, w/iuii’nature, &c. ” “Call 
every production, whose parts and rchosc nature,” &c. 

In one case, however, custom authorizes us to use which, 
with respect to persons; and ttiat is when we want to Uis- 
tinguish one person of two, or a piu^ticular person among 
a number of others. W'e should then say, “ Which of the 
iwo,” or “ Which of them, is be or she?”' 
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9. As the pronoun relative has no distinction of 

her, we sometimes find an ambiguity in tlic use of iyf as 
wlien wc say, “ Tite disciples of Christ., whom we imi¬ 
tate j” vve may mean the imitation either of Christ, or of 
his disciples. The accuracy and clearness of the sentence, 
depend very much upon the proper and determinate use 
of the relative, so that it may readily present its antecedent 
to the mind of the hearer or reader, without any obscurity 
or ambiguity. 

10. It is and il was, are often, after the manner of the 
French, used iu a plural construction, and by some of our 
best writers : as, “ It is either a few great men who decide 
for the whole, or it is the rabble that follow a seditious 
ringleader;” “ It is they that are the real authors, though 
the soldiers are the actors of the revolutions “ It was the 
heretics that first began to rail,” &c.; “ ’ 7Y.v ///cac that 
early taint the female mind.” This license in the con¬ 
struction of it is, (if it be proper to admit it at all,) has, 
however, been certainly abused in the following sentence, 
V hich is thereby made a very awkward one. “ It is won¬ 
derful the very few accidents, which, in several years, 
happen from this practice.” 

11. The interjections O! Oh! and Ah! require the 
objective ease of a pronoun in the first person after them: 
as, “ O me! Oh me ! Ah me !” But the nominative ca^e 
in the second person: as, “ O ihoii persecutor 1” “ Oh ye 
hypocrites !” “ O thou, who dwellesl^” &c. 


The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the Eng¬ 
lish language, is frequently joined in explanatory sentences, 
with a noun or pronoun of the masculine or feminine gen¬ 
der : as, “ It was I;” It was the man or woman that 
id^d it.” 8 
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The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and 
unik^rstood; thus we say, “As appears, as follows;” 
for. ‘NAs it a ppe ars, as it followsand “May be,” 
for “ It may 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes emploj’ed to 
express ; 

1st, The subject of any discourse or inquiry : as, “ It 
happened on a summer's day;” “ Who is it that bulls on 
me?” 

2d, The state or condition of any person or thing: as, 
“ How is it with you r” 

3d, The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of 
any effect or event, or any person cunsidwed merely as a 
e.iuse: as, “ We heard her say it was not he;” “ The 
truth is, it was 1 that helped her.” 


RULK VI. 

The relative is the nominative case to the verb, 
when no nominative comes between it and the 
verb: as, “ 'I'iie mupter zvho taught us;” “ The 
trees zvitich are planted.” 

When a nominative comes between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is governed by som^ 
word in its own member of the sentence: as, 
“ He zvho preserves me, to whom I owe my beings 
zvhose I am, and zvhom I serve, is eternal.”...Vol. ii. p. P2. 

Ik the spvcral members of die Inst sentence, fcbe relative 
performs a different office. In the first membey, k m irks 
theagciit; in the second, it submits to the.govoi’titncnt of 
the preposition ; in tlie tliircjl, it represents ttie possessor ; 
and in the fourth, tiie object of an aoiioii: and, therefore, 
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it must be iu the thi^ee different casds^ £01 respondent to 
those offices. 

When both the antecedent and the relative becertne no- 
ininutives, each to different veibs, the relative is the notni- 
uativc to the former, and the antecedent to the latter 
verb: as, T'rUephilosophy, which is the ornament fof bur 
nature, consists more in the love of our duty, and the 
practice of virtue, than id great talents and fexieiMve 
knowledge.” 

A few instances of erroneous construction will illustrate 
both the branches of the sistl.* rule. The three following 
refer to the first part. “ How can we avoid being grateful 
to those whom, by repeated kind officer, have proved 
themselves our real friends ?” “ These are the men whom 

you might suppose, were the authors of the work “ If 
you were here, yop would find three or four, whom you 
would say passed their time agreeably:” in all these 
places it should be who instead of whom. The two latter 
sentences contain a nomjnative between the relative am^ 
the verb; and, therefore, seem to cuutraveiie the rule: 
but the student will reflect, that it is not the nominative of 
the verb'with which the relative is connected. The re- 
u»iiring examples refer to the second part of the rule. 

Men of fine talents are not always the persons who we 
should esteem.” “ The persons who you dispute with, 
are precisely of your opinion.” “ Our tutors are pur 
benefactors, who w'e owe oVredience to, and who We ought 
to love.” in these sentences, whom should be aSed 
instead of who. 

1. When the relative pronoun is of the interrogative 
kipd, the^poup or pronou.ia containing tlje answer^ must be 
in the.sapie case as that which contains the question.;, a.s. 

Whose books.are these ? X^ey are John's'’ Who gave 
them to him ? We,” ‘‘ Of whom did you b^y theoi.^ Of 
a bookseller; hiy\i who lives at the Bible and Crown.'* 
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*f Whom 4id you see there ? Both him and the shopman.” 
'fhe learner will readily comprehend this rule, by sup« 
plyi^^ tlie \yords which are understood in the answers. 
^’hus, to expresS thp answers at large, wc should say. 
They arc John's books.” “ We gave tliem to him.” 
“ We bought them of him who lives, &c.” “ We saw 

both, him and the shopman.”—As the relative pronoun, 
when used interrogatively, refers to the subsequent word 
or phrase containing the answer to the question, that word 
or phrase may properly be termed the subsequent to the 
interrogative, . .4 

Pronouns are sometimes made to precede the tbitiga 
which they represent; as, If a man declares in autumn, 
when he is eating them^ or in spring when there are n^ne, 
that he loves grapes^ But this is a constructioq, 

which is very seldom allowable. 


RULE VII. 

When the relative is jireceded by two nomina¬ 
tives of dift'erent persons, the relative and verb may 
agree in person with either, according to the sense: 
as, “ I am the man tc/io command youor, “ I am 
the man who commands you.”. See voi. n. p. 94. 

Twe form of the first of the two preceding sentences, ex¬ 
presses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be more 
perspicuous to say ; “ I, who command 3 'ou, am the 
man.” Perhaps the difl'erence of meaning, produced by 
referring the relative to difl'erent antecedents, will be more 
evident to the learner, in the following sentences. “ I am 
the general who gives the orders to-day “ 1 am the 
general, who gh e the orders to-daythat is, “ I, who 
give the orders to-day, am the general.” 
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\4Tien the rtlative and the verb have been deternHned 
to agree with either of tbe preceding noininatives, that 
agreement must be preserved- throughout the sente’nce j 
as, in the following instance : “ I <*hi the Lord that 
maketh all things; and strelcheth forth the heavens alone.” 
Isa. x!iv. 24. Thus far is consistent: T’he Tjord, in the 
third person, is the antecedent, and tlie verb agrees with 
the relative in the third person : “ I am the Lord, which 
liord, or he that maketh all- things.” If I were made the 
antecedent, the relative and the verb should agree with it 
in the first person : as, “ I am the Lord, that make all 
tbrngt)-, that stretch forth the heavens alone.” IJut should 
itMbllow ; •“ 'Lhat spreadeth abroad the earth by myself-;” 
fh'ere would arise a confusion of persons, and a manifest 
suleoism. 


RULE VIII. 

Every adjective, ami ever 3 ’^ adjective pronoun, 
belongs to a substantive, expressed or inider- 
.stood: as, “ He is a. good, as well as a zeise man” 
“ Few are happy ” tliat is persons “ 27i/s is a 
pleasant walk;” that is, “ 'This walk is” &c. 

Adjective pronoun.s must, agree, in number, 
with their substantives: as, “ This book, these 
books; that sort, those sorts j another road, other 
roads.”. See vol. n. p. 55. and p. 322, the note. 


] . AOjr-CTIVE PRONOUN.S. 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are here ex¬ 
hibited. “1 have not travelled this twenty years;” 

/Atf.fe twenty.” “I am not recommending tho^e kind of 
suffenngs;” “ this kind.” “ Those set of books was a 
valuable present;” “ that set.” 




RULE viir. 


^I.The word means in the singular number, ditd the 
phrages, By this means," " By that means," are used by 
our be^?t a n d ■ m ost correct writers ; namely, Bacon, Tiilot- 
son, Atterbury, Addison, Steele, Pope, &c*. They are. 


* “ Vy this means he had them the more at vantage, being tired and 

harassed with along march.”. Bacon, 

** Ihj this means One great restraint from doing evil, would be taken away.** 
—And this is an admirable means to improve men in virtue.’*-^** By that 

means they haire rendered their dutymore diflicnlt.*’. Tsilotson. 

** it renders us careless hf approving our-^elv^s to God, and by ihU means 
securing the continuance of his goodness.” ** A.good character, when csta<r 
Utishod, should not be rested iu as an end, but employed us a meansx>i' doing 


still iurthcr good.”. Atterbury, 

** By t/its means they arc liapj»y in each other.” “ He by tiuit means pre- 

serves his superiority.”.. Addison, 

** Your vanity this means will want its food.”. Steele. 

“ By this means alone, their createst obstacles will vanish.”. Pope, 


•* Wnich custom has proved the most cfleclual means to ruin the nobles." 

I}ean Staift, 

** There is no n.eans of t scaping the persecution.*’-—** Faith is not only a 

wranr of obeyinv, but a j>r)ncipa1 act of obedience.”.. I^r. Young, 

** He looked on money as a iiec'csbury means of maintaining and increas¬ 
ing power.” .. l.ord hyttelton*s ITcnry IT, 

John was too much intimidated not to embrace eveey means aflTorded for 

his safety.**...... (ioldsmiih. 

“ Lest this means should fail,”—“ By means of ship-money t the late king/* 

—** The only means of securing a durable peace.**. Hume, 

** By this means there w’as nothing left to the Parliament of Ireland.'* 

&c..... Blackstone 

** By thUmeans so moiiy slaves escaped out of the hands oftheirxnas- 

ters.**.....Z>r. Robertson. 

** By this means they bear witness to each other.*’ .. Bf^rke 

** By this means thewrath of man was made to turn against itself.** 

Hr. Blair, 

** A magazine, which hac, by ikjs mronr.contained,” &c—**Birds, in gene¬ 
ral, procure their food by means of their beak.*^,. .. Hr, Pdley. 
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indeed^ in so general and approved use, that it would 
appear awkward, if not affected, to apply the old singular 
form, and say, “ By this mean; by that was 

by a vuan although it is more apjjefeable to the gene, 
ral analogy t>f the language. “ The word means (says 
Priestley) belongs to the class of words, which do not 
change their termination on account of number; for it is 
used alike in both numbers.” 

The word amends is used in this manner, in the follow¬ 
ing sentences: “ Though he did not succeed, he gained 
the approbation of his country; and with this amends lie 
was content.” “ Peace of mind is an honourable amends 
for the sacrifices of interest.” “ In return, he received 
the thanks of his employers, and the jrresent of a large 
estate: these were ample amends for all his labours.” 
“ We have described the rewards of vice: the good man’s 
amends are of a different nature.” 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like 
the word means) had formeriy its correspondent form in 
the singular nunaber, as it i.s derived from the French 
amende^ though now it is exclusively cstahlished in the- 
plural form. If, therefore, it be alleged that mean should 
be applied in the singular, because it is derived from the 
French moi/eiif the sainc kind of argument may he ad¬ 
vanced in favour of the singular amende: and the general 
analogy of the language may also be pleaded in support 
of it. 

Campbell, in bis Philosophy of Rhetoric,” has the 
following remark on the subject before us: “ No persons 
of taste will, I presume, venture so far to violate the pre¬ 
sent usage, and consequently to shock the ears of the ge¬ 
nerality of readers, as to say, ‘ By this mean, by that 
mean) ” 

Lowth and Johnson seem to be against the use of means 
in the singular number. I'li^y do not, however, speak 
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decisively on the point; but rather dtibiously, and as if 
tli^y knew that they were questioning eminent amboritiesy 
as well as general practice-. *rhat they were not decidedly 
against'tile: api^bration of this word to the singuku- hum- 
ber, appears from thch: own language; “ Whole sentences, 
whether simple or compound, may become members of 
other sentences, by means of some additional C07ine.rion."—- 
Dr. Lowth’s Introduction to English Grammar. 

“ There is no other method of teaciiing that of which 
any one is ignorant, but by means of something already 
known.” “Neither grace of person nor vigour of under¬ 
standing, is to be regarded otherwise than as a means of 
happiness.”—Dr. Johnson. 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scrip¬ 
tures makes no use, as far as the Compiler can discover, of 
the word ; though there are several instances to be. 
found in it of the use of means, in the sense and con¬ 
nexion contended for. “ By this means thou shah have 
no portion on this side the river.” Ezra iv. 16. “ That 

by rneafis of death,*' &c. Ilcb. ix. f5. It will scarcely he 
pretended, that the translators of the sacred volumes did 
not accurately undcritaiid the English language; or that 
they would have admitted one form of this word, and re¬ 
jected the other, had not their (lc-tcrnuiiati;iii been con¬ 
formable to the best usage. An aiti-mpt therefore to 
recover an old word, so long since disused by the most 
correct writers, seems not likely to he successful; espe¬ 
cially as the rejection of it is noi attended witn any iiicou- 
Vfiiience. 

J’lie practice of the best and most correct w rilers, or a 
great majority of them, corroborated by genera) usage, 
lornis, during its continuance*, the standard of language ; 
especially, if, in particular instances, this practice conti¬ 
nue, after objection and due consideration, fivery con- 
tie.xion and application ef vord.s anil nhrasfs, thus sup- 
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portedy must therefore be.proper, aed entitled to reaped^ 
if not exceptionable in a moral point of view. 

_ / 

^ Seimo constat ratimie, tetustate, aurtorUat«^**ES!rs'u^udine.' 

" Coitsuetudo verd certissiroa loquendrmagistra.” 

QuIXCTIL'XAM: 


..“Si volet usus 

“ Quem penes arbitrium esjt, et jus, et nurnia loquendi." 

Horace. 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less 
deviating from the general analogy of the language, than 
those before mentioned, are to be considered as strictly 
proper and justifiable. Of this kind are the following: 

IVbne of them are varied to express the gender and 
yet-nowc origin a [!y signified no one. “ He himself shall 
do the work here, what was at first appropriated to the 
objective, is now properly used as the nominative case". 
“ You have behaved yourselves wellin this example, 
the wordis put in the nominative case plural, with 
strict propriety . tiiough formerly it was confined to the 
objec'ive ch.;.-, d ifc rxvlusivtly used for the nomi¬ 
native. 

AYith r3S|>ect to uciotiialios and variations of l-ingnage, 
thus establiHiivd, it is the gramuiariati’s business to submit* 
not to vemoiisinttc. In pvrtin.iciously opposing the deci¬ 
sion of pr >pi 1 autboi uy, and coijteiidiiig for obsolete 
modes of e.xjjicssion, iio may, indeed, display learning 
and critical sj.t icitv ; and, in some degree, obscufe points 
that are Miftieicil’y char and decided: but he cannot 
reasonably hope, ekiiin to succeed in his aims, or to assist 
tlic learner, iti discovering and lespecting the true stan¬ 
dard and piiiicip'.es cf laugu 'ge. 

f'ascs which custom has left dubious, arc certainly 
•wiibin the gr.itntntinan’s province. Here, he may reason 
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gktd rertionstrote on the ground of derivation, analogy'; 
aad piopriety; and fats reasonings may refane and im¬ 
prove the language: but when authority speaks out and 
decides the it were perpetually to unsettle the lan¬ 

guage, to admit of c^vil and debate. Anomaltes then, 
under the limitation mentioned, become the law, as 
clearly as the plainest analogies. 

The reader tvill perceive that, in the following sen¬ 
tences, the use of the word mean, in the old form, has a 
very uncouth appearance: “ Bv the mean of adversity, 
wc are often instructed.” “ He preserved his h* a!th, l>v 
•mean of exercise.” “ Frugality is one mean of acquiring 
a competency.” They should be, “ By means of adver¬ 
sity,” &c. “ By means of exercise,” &c. “ Frugality 

is one means;" ^c. 

Good writers do indeed make use nf the substantive 
mean in the singular number, and in that number only, to 
signify mediocrity, middle ra'e, &.c.: as, “ This is a 
mean between the two extremes.” But in the sense «»l 
instrumentality, it has been long disused by the best au¬ 
thors, and by almost every writer. 

This means and that means should be used onlv when 
they refer to what is siiiguiar; these means and those nit am, 
when ihey respect plurals: as, “ 11c lived temperately, 
and by this means preserved las health;” “ The scholais 
were attentive, iiulustrioiis, and obedient to their tutors; 
and by these means aetjiiircd knouleage.” 

We have enlarged on this article, that the young sui- 
dent m.iy be led to rellcet on a point so important, as 
that »»f ascertaining the standard of propriety in the use 
of language. 

g. W^'lieii two persons or things are spoken of in a sen¬ 
tence, and ? i •. re is occasion to mention them again for 
the sake oi a -aftion, that is used in reference to the 
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former, and /Ais in reference to the latter: as, Self-love, 
which is the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by r^- 
eon; but for /Aai, man would be inactive; and but ffK 
thisy he would be active to no eqd.” 

3. Xhe distributive adjective pronouns, each, everi/, 
either, agree wiib the nouns, |>ronounB,.and verbs, of the 
singular number only : a», “ T he king of Israel, and Jebo- 
saphat, the king of J udah, sat each on his throne;” “ Everij 
treeknown by its fruit:” unless the plural noun convey 
a collective idea: as, ** Every six mouths;” “ Every hun« 
dred years.”—Tbe following phrases are exceptionable: 
** Let each esteem others better than themselves:” It 
ought to be “ himself'' It is requisite that the lan¬ 
guage should be both perspicuous and correct: in pro¬ 
portion as either of these two qualities are wanting, the 
language is imperfect:” it should be, “ is wanting.” 
“ ’Tis observable, that every one of the letters bear date 
after his banishment, and contain a complete narrative 
of all his story afterwards;” it ought to be, “ bears 
date,” and “ they contain." 

Either is often used improperly, instead of each : as. 

The king of Israel, and Jehosaphat the. king of .Tuiiaii, 
sat either of them on his tliiom;;” “ Nadab and Abiliu, 
the sons of Aaron, took either of them his censer.” Each 
signifies both of them taken distiiicily or separately ; either 
properly signifies only the one or the other of them, taken 
disjunctive!}'. 

In the course of this work, some examples will appear, 
of erroneous translations from the Holy .Setiptiire.s, with 
respect to grammatical eonstrnction: but it may be pro¬ 
per to remark, that notwithstanding these ve.rbal mistakes, 
the Bible, for the size of it, is the most accurate gramma¬ 
tical rntuposition that we have in tbe English language. 
The authority of several eminent grammarians might be 
adduced in support of this assertion ; but it may be sufii- 
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r;c!*t to nier.tio:! onl^’ of Dr. Lovi'th, v'ao s, “ ’’i'iie 
picspiit t!Mr»,-J:iti!>n of the LUblo, is the best btaiidcird of Lite 
Kiig'isli laiitjjuago.’ 


II. An.)i;i.Tivis. 

4. Ad]ccti\es are sometimes iinpropcrlx- applied as ad¬ 
verbs : as, “ Ind.i'.erent honest; excellent well; miserable 
poor ;” instead of “ ImlilVcrcntly hoIle^t ; c.xcellcmly 
well ; mi.serabij' poor.” “ He behaved hiiii.self conform¬ 
able to tlirit ercat example;” “ coji/'crnialh/.'' “ Kiidca- 

vonr to live hereafter suitaUle to persons in your station ;” 
“ stiiUilJ!/■" “ I can ncvci think so very ino.in oi him 

“ He tlescribcs this river a'peetible to the 
coiniiioii 1 catling:” “ “ Agreeable to my 

proui’.se, 1 now write;” *■ agrccalili/,'" “ 'J'by e.':ci.edmg 
great reward 'When united to an adjective., or adverb 
not e;iding in/(/, the v\.)vd < has /.y added to it " 

as, exceedingly dre.a.dful, exceedingly great;” “ ex¬ 
ceedingly well, exceedingly more active:” but when it 
is joined to an adverb or adjextivc, having that ternnina- 
tion, the hj is omitted : as, “ Some men think exceeding 
clearlvj and reason exceeding forciblv“■ She ap¬ 
peared, on this occasion, exceeding lovely.” “ He acted 
in this business bolder than was expected ;” “• They be¬ 
haved the because they were disinterested.” 

I hc’’ should have been, “ more botdh/; most nob/j .'"—The 
adjective pronoun such is often misapplied; as, “ He was 
fc'ich an extravagant young man, that lie spent iiis whole 
patrimony in a few years;” it should be, “ so e.i tmx-ai^ont 
c. j/oH)ig man.'’’ “ I never before saw such large trees:” 

" saxv trees so large."' W hen we refer to the species or 
nature of a thing, the word such, is properly applied : as, 
” Such a temper is schlorn found;” but when degree i<j 
I' cnilied ; we use the word so : as, “ So bad a temper ;s 
‘•-'.dom fonn<l.’’ 

fclu'ue./- O. 
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Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives: as, 
“ The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but 
suitably to his offence suitable.’’'* “ ThjjjjjlH'rc seen 
wandering about solitarily and distt'cssed “ solitary?* 
** Me lived in a manner agreeably to the dictates of reason 
and religion “ agreeable?’’ “ The study of syntax should 
be previously to that of punctuation “ previous *?’ 

5. Double comparatives and superlatives should be 
avoided: such as, “A worscr conduct;” “ On lesser 
hopes;” “ A more serener temper ;” “ The most straitest 
sect;” “A more superior work.” Tliey should be, 
“ worse coitduct;” less hopes;” “ a ptore serene tern* 
per;” “ the straitest sect;-” “ a superit-r work.” 

6. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative sig¬ 
nification, do not properly atluiit of the superlative or 
comparative form superadded: such as, “ Cliief, extreme, 
perfect, tight, universal, supreme,” &.c.; which are some¬ 
times improperly written, “ Chiefesr, extretuesr, per- 
feciest, rightest, most universal, most supreme,” &.c. The 
following expressions are therefore improper. “ He 
soinetinnes claims admission to the chiefest offices.” “ The 
quarrel became so universal and natiouai ;” A method 
of attaining the rightest and greatest happiness.” The 
phrases, so perfect, so right, so extrime, so universal, 
&c. are iiicorreut; because they imply that one thing is 
less perfect, less extreme, A.c. than auuthei, which is not 
possible. 

7. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which 
tlie degrees of compaiisun are applied and construed. 

♦ For the rule to determine, whether au adjective or an advorh is to be 
used, see Volume il. The Hule at Iho and of Uie ;>ruuiiscuuus Exaruisea 
l>a Syntax, page 163. 
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^iie following ate examples of wrong construction in tiiis 
fespoct: *' This noble nation hath, of all others, admitted 
fewer corruptions.” The word fewer is here construed 
precisely as if it were the superlative. It should be^ 
“ This noble nation hath admitted fewer Corruptions than 
any other.-” We comrtionly say, ** This is the ■wCakCt' 
of the two;” or, “ The iveakest of the two:” but the 
former is the regular mode of expression, because there 
are only tviro things co'mparcd: “ The vice of covetous¬ 
ness is what enters deepest into the soul of any other.’* 
‘‘ He celebrates the church' of England as the most per¬ 
fect of all others.” Both these modes of expression arc 
faulty : we should not say, The best of any man,” or, 
“ The best of any other man,” for “ the best of men.” 
The sentences may be corrected by substituting the conr?!^ 
parative in the room of the superlative. “ The vice, &c. 
is what enters deeper into the soul than any other.’* 
“ I le celebrates, &c. as more perfect, or less imperfect, 
than any Other.” It is also i-sossibie to retain the super¬ 
lative, and renderthe expression grammatical. “ Covet¬ 
ousness, of all vices, enters the deepest into the soul.” 
“ He celebrates, &c. as the most perfect of all churches.” 
These sentences contain other errors, against which it is 
proper to Caution the learner: The words deepef andi 
deepest, being intended for adverbs, should have been 
more deeplj/, most deeplj/. The phrases snare perfect, and 
most perfect, are improper; because perfection admits of 
no dogrecs of Comparison. We may say siearer or nearest 
to perfection, or more or less imperfect. 

8. In soma cases, adjectives should not be separated 
from tlieir substantives, even by words which modify their 
tueaning, and make but one sense with them : as, “ A 
large enough number surelyIt should be, a “ num¬ 
ber large enough.” *' The lower sort of people are good 
enough judged.of one not very distuUt> from them.” 

O a. 
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"I’lie adjective is usually placed before its substantive! 
as, ** A generous man;” “ How amiable a woman !” The 
instances in which it comes after the substantive, are the 
following: 

I St, When something depends upon the adjective; and 
when it gives a better sound, especially in poetry: as, 

A man generous to his enemies;” “ Feed me with food 
convenient lor me ;” “ A tree three feet thicki" “ A body 
of troops fifty thousand strong “ The torrent tumbling 
through rocks abrupt'' 

2d, AVhen the adjective is empbatical : as, “ Alexander 
the Great?;” “Lewis Bold “Goodness infinite i" 
“ Wisdom unsearchable." 

3d, When several adjectives belong to one substantive: 
Is, “ A man just, wise, and charitable;” “A woman 
modest, sensible, and virtuous.” 

4th, When the adjective is preceded by an adverb : as, 
** A boy regularly studious “ A girl unaffectedly mo¬ 
dest.” 

£th, ^Vhen the verb to be, in any of its variations, comes 
between a substantive and an adjective, the adjective .may 
frequently either precede or follow it: as, “ The man is 
happif or, “ happy is the man who makes virtue his 
choice:” “ The interview was delightful or, “ delightful 
"W'as the interview.” 

6th, Wlien the adjective expresses some circumstance 
of a substantive placed after an active verb: as, “ Vanity 
often renders its po>isc sor despicable." In an exclamatory 
sentence, the adjective generally precedes the substantive; 
as, “ How despicable dors vanity often render its pos¬ 
sessor ?” 

'Ihere is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in 
placing the adjective before the verb, and the substantive 
immediately after it: as, “ Great is the Lord! just and 
true are thy ways, thou King of saiirtol” 
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•Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a num> 
her of particulars comprehended under it. “ Ambition, 
interest, honour, all concurred..” Sometimes a substaii* 
live, wliich likew ise‘comprehends the preceding parti¬ 
culars, is used in conjunction with this adjective pronoun; 
as, “ Royalists,* republicans, churchmen, sectaries, cour¬ 
tiers, patriots, all parties^ concurred in the illusion.'’ 

An adjective pronoun, in the plural number, will some¬ 
times properly associate witli a singular noun: as, Our 
desire, your intention, their resignation.” This association 
applies rather to things of an intellectual nature, than to 
those which are coporeal. It forms an exception to the 
general rule. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one com¬ 
pounded word; whence they often take another adjective, 
and sometimes a third, and soon: as, “ An old man; a 
good old man ; a very learned, judicious, good old man.’* 
Though the adjective always relates to a substantive, 
it is, in many instances, put as if it were absolute; 
especially where the noun has been mentioned before, or 
is easily understood, though not expressed : as, “ I often 
survey the green Gelds, as I am very fond oi green i'* 
“ The wise, the virtuous, the honoured, famed, and 
great,” that is, “persons;’’ “The twelve,"” that is, 
“ apostles ;” “ Have compassion on the poor ; be feet to 
the lame, and ej'es to the blind'' 

Substantives are often used as itdjectives. In this case, 
the word so used is sometimes unconnected with the 
substantive to which it relates ; sometimes connected with 
it by a hyphen ; and sometimes joined to it, so as to 
make the two words coalesce. The total separation is 
proper, when either of the two words is long, or when 
they cannot be fluently pronounced as one word f as, an 
adjective pronoun, a silver watch, a stone cistern : the 
hyphen is used, when both the words arc short, and are 
readily pronounced as a single word: as, coal-mine, corn- 

U3 
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fruit-tree: tlje wor^s coalt-sce, when they arc rcacUf^ 
pronounced together ; have a long established association j 
and are in frequent ijse: as, honeycomb, giiigei bread, 
inkhqrn, Yorkshire. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and has 
another adjective joined to it: as, “ The chief good j’* 
** The yast immense of space.” < 

Some adjectives of number are more easily converted 
into substantives, than others. Thus we more readily 
say, “ A million of men,” than f‘ a thousand of men.” 
Qn the other hand, it wjll hardly be allowable to say, 

A million men,V whereas, q thousand men” is (^uite 
familiar. Yet in tlie plural number, a different construc¬ 
tion seems to be required. We say, “ some hundreds,” 
or “ thousands,” as well as'“ millions of men.” Perliaps, 
on this account, the words mil/ion, hundreds, and thou~ 
sands, will be said to be substantives. 

When an adjective has a_preposition before it, the sub¬ 
stantive being understood, it takes the nature of an 
adverb, and is considered as an adverb: as, “ In general, 
jn particular, in haste,” &c.; that is, “ Generally, par-, 
ticularly, hastily-” 

JSnow was formerly used as the plural of enough ; bu( 
it is now obsolete. 


r.ULK IX. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in tlui 
(singular number only, iiidivulually or collectively ^ 
as, “ A Christian, an infidel, a score, a thousand.” 

The definite article the. may agree vyith nouns 
in the singular and p^ral number; as, The 
garden, the houses, the stars.’* 

The articles are often properly omitted: when 
>ised;, they should be justly applied, aceterding fp 
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their distinct nature; as, Gold is corrupting; 
the sea is green; a lion is bold.”.See vol. H. p. loo. 

It is of ihe nature of both the articles to determine or 
limit tlie tiling spoken of. A determines it to be one 
single thing of the kind, leaving it still uncertain which : 
the determines which it is, or of manj', which they are. 

The following passage will serve as an example of the 
difl'ereiit uses of a and the, and of the force of the sub¬ 
stantive without any article. “ Man was made for 
society, and oiiglit to extend his good will to all men : 
but a man will naturally entertain a more particular kind¬ 
ness for the me77, with whom he has the most frequent 
intercoLirse ; and enter into a still closer union with the 
man whose temper and disposition suit best with his 
own.” 

There is, in some instances, a peculiar delicacy in the 
application or omission of the indefinite article. This 
will be seen in the following sentences. We commonly 
say; “ I do not intend to turn critic on this occasion 
not “ turn a critic.” On the other hand, we properly add 
the article in this phrase; “ 1 do not intend to become a 
critic in this business;” not, “ to become critic.” It is 
correct to say, with the article; “ 11c is in a great hurry 
but not, “ in great hurry.” And 3 ’et, in this expression, 
“ He is in great haste,” the article should be omitted : it 
would be improper to say, ** He is in a great haste.” A 
nice discernment, and accurate attention to the best usage, 
are necessary to direct us, on these occasions. 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be of 
some use to exhibit a few instances: “ And I persecuted 
this way unto the death.” The apostle does not mean any 
particular sort of death, but death in general: the definite 
article therefore is improperly used : it ought to be untp 
death,” without any article, 

Q4 
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■ ** When he, the Spirit of Trlith, is come, he will guidfi 
you into all truththat is, according to this translation,. 
“ into all truth whatsoever, into truth of all kinds very 
different from the meaning of the evangelist, and from the 
original, “ into all ihe truth; ” that is, “ into all evange¬ 
lical truth, all truth necessary for you to know.” 

“ Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ?” it ought to 
be “ the •.vhccl,’’ used as an iiisirunient for the particular 
purpose of torturing criminals. “ The Almighty hath 
given reason to a man to be a light unto him:” it should 
rather be, “ to inaii," in general. “ This day is salvation 
come to this house, forasmuch as he also is the son of 
Abraham:” it ought to be, a son of Abraham.” 

These remarks may serve to show the great importance 
of the proper use of the article, and the excellence of the 
Knglish language in this respect; which, by means of its 
two articles, does most precisely determine the extent of 
signification of common names. 

1. A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made by 
the use or omission of liie article a. If I say ; “ He be¬ 
haved with a little reverence;” my meaning is positive. 
If I say, “ He behaved with little reverence;” my mean¬ 
ing is negative. And these two are by no means the 
same, or to be used in the same cases. By the former, 
I rather praise a person; by the latter, I dispraise him. 
For the sake of this distinction, which is a very useful one, 
■w'e may better bear the seeming impropriety of the aciiclo 
a before nouns of number. When I say, “ There were 
few men with him;” I speak diminutively, and mean to 
represent them as inconsiderable: whereas, -when 1 say; 
‘f There were « few men-with him;” I evidently intend 
to make thb most of them. 

2. In general, it may be sufficient tp prefix^he article to 
the former of two words in the same cooilruction; though 
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tbe French never fail to repeat it in this case. ** There 
were many hours, both of the night and day, which he 
could spend, without suspicion, in solitary thought.” It 
might have been * of the night and of the day.” And, for 
the sake of emphasis, we often repeat the article in a series 
of epithets. “ He hoped'that this title would secure him 
an ample and an independent authority.” 

3, In common conversation, and in familiar style, we 
frequently omit the articles, which might be inserted with 
propriety in writing, especially in a grave style. “ At 
worst, time might be gained by this expedient.” ** At 
the worst,” would have been better in this place. ** Give 
me here John Baptist’s head. There would have beea 
more dignity in saying, John the Baptist’s headj” oV, 
The head of John the Baptist.” 


The article the has sometimes a good effect, in distin.. 
guishin^ a person by an epithet. In the history of 
Henry the fourth, by Father Daniel, m'c are surprised at 
not finding him the great man.” “ I own I am often 
surprised that he should have treated so coldly, a man so 
much the gentleman.” 

This article is often elegantly put, after the manner of 
the French, for the pronoun possessive: as, “ He look* 
him full in the facej” that is, ‘4, in his face.” ** In his 
presence they were to strike the forehead on the ground 
that is, “ their foreheads'' 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, repeat 
the same article, when the adjective, on accoiiitf of any 
clause depending upon it, is put after the substantive. 

Of all the considerable governments among tiie Alps, 
a commonwealth is a constitution the niost adapted of any 
to the poverty of those countries.” “ With such a spe¬ 
cious tit^ as that of blood, which with the multitude i» 
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ain'ays a claim, /Ae strongest, and the most easily compre-* 
bended.” “ 'i’liey’ are not the men in ihe nation the must 
difficult to be replaced.” 

The definite article is likewise used to distinguish be- 
tjit'eeu things, which are individually dilierent, but haves 
one generic name, and things wliich are, in truth, one 
and the same, but are characterized by several ({ualiiies. 
If we say, “ The ecclesiastical and secular powers con¬ 
curred in this measure,” the expression is ambiguous, as 
far as language c.ui render it such. 'I'he reader’s know¬ 
ledge, as Dr. f’anipbell observi;.s, may prevent his mis¬ 
taking it; but, if such modes ol expression be admitted, 
where the sense is clear, they may inatlverteutly be imi- 
tiited, in cases where tlie meaning would be obscare, if 
ijot entirely misunderstood. Tlie error might have been 
avoided, either by repeating tbe substantive, or by sub¬ 
joining the substantive to the first adjective, and prefixing 
the article to both adjeciives; or by placing the substan. 
tive alter both atijeclives, the article being prefixed in the 
same manner; a<, “ The ecclcsidstical powers, and the 
secular powersor better, “ 'i'he ecclesiastical powers, 
and the secular;” or, “ 'I'lie ecclcsia-tical, and the secular 
powers.” 'The repetition of the article shows, that the 
second adjective is not an additional epithet to the same 
subject, but belongs to a subject totally dilferent, though 
expressed by the same generic name. “ 1 he lords sp;., 
Iitual and temporal,” is a phraseology objectionable on 
the same principle, though now so long .sanctioned by 
usage, that we scarcely rlare question its propriety. The 
subjects are diftcreiit, though they have but one generic 
name, ^’lie phrase should, therefore, have been, “ Thft 
spiritual and the temporal lords.”—On the contrary, when 
two or move atljccti\cs belong, as epithets, to one and the 
same tiling, the other airangemeut is to be preferred: as, 
“ J'he high and mighty states.” Here both epithets be- 
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‘Jong to one subject. “ The states high and mighty,’* 
voiild convey tlie same idea. 

'rhe indehiiite article has, sometimes, the meaning of 
men/ or each : as, They cost live shillit|gs a doaun 
that is, “ every dozen.” 

1' A man ho was to all the country dear, 

“ And passing rich with forty pounds a year.”. Goldtruii^. 

that is, every y'cai.” 

There is a particular use of the indefinite article, whitii 
deserves attention, as ainbigtiity may, by this means, be, 
in some cases, avoided. Thus, if we say, “ He is a better 
fioldier thatr scholar,” the article is suppressed before 
the second term, and the expression is equivalent to. 

He is more warlike than learned;” or, “ He possesses 
the <pialities, which form the soldier, in a greater degree 
than those, which constitute the scholar.” If we say, 
“ He would make a better soldier than - a scholar,” the 
article is prefixed tq the second term, and the meaning is, 
V He would make a better soldier than a scholar would 
make j” that is, “ He has more of tho constituent qualities 
of a soldier, than are to bo found in any literary man,” 
These two phraseologies are frequently confounded, 
which seldom fails to produce uncertainty of meaning. 
In the former case, the subject, as possessing different 
fptalities in various degrees, is compared with itself; in 
tlio latfcr, it is compared with something else. 


RUI.E X. 

One substantive governs another, signify’ing a 
difterent thing, in the possessive or genitive case: 
ius, “ My father’s house “ Man’s happiness 
“ Virtue’s reward.” .See voi. iujp. io3. 
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When tlie annexed substantive signifies the same thing- 
as the first, and serves merely to explain ur describe it, 
there is no variation of case : as, “ George, king- oi Great 
Jh'itain, elector of Hanover,” &c.; “■ Pompey contended 
with Caesar, tlie greatest general of his time;” “ Religion, 
the support of adversity, adorns prosperity.” Nouns thus 
circumstanced are said to be in apposition to each other. 
Tlie interposition of a relative and verb will sometimes 
break the construction : as, “ Pompey contended with 
Cicsar, xi'ho ivas the greatiist general of his time.” Here 
the word general is in the nominative case, governed by 
note 4, under Riilk >:t,—Both the parts of this rule are ex- 
etnplihed in the following sentences; “Maria rejected Vale¬ 
rius, the man vhoin she had rejected before;’’ “ Alaria re¬ 
jected Valerius, xcho w.xs he that she had tejei ted before.” 

Nouns are not unfreijucntly set in ajiposition to sen¬ 
tences, or clauses of sentences: as, “ If a niau liad m 
positive idea of infinhe eitiier duration or space, lie 
could add two infinites togeiiier; na 3 ', make one infinite 
infinitely bigger than another ; oLsnrdilies too groas to be 
confuted.” Here the ahsurth/it <: aie the whole preceding 
propositions. “You are too liuniane and considerate; 
tarings which fevv people can be charged with.” Here 
things are in apposition to huniaiic and considerate .— 
This construction is not to be recommended, when the 
parts of the sentence are long, or nnmerous. ’J’hc first 
of the preceding examples, is, therr-fore, improvable. It 
would have been better, if a ftesh sentence had been 
introduced, thus : “ These are absurdities,” &c. 

The preposition t^joined to a substantive, is fronuentlv 
equivalent to the possessive case; as, “ A'Christian’s 
hope,” “ The hope of a Christian.” But it is only so, 
when the expression can bo converted into the regular 
form of the possessive case. ^Ve can say, “ The reward 
of virtue,” and “ Virtue’s reward but though it is 
proper lo say-, “ A crovij of gold,” we cannot convert 
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the expression into the possessive case, and say, “ GuUl's 
crown.’' 

Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the 
pt>ssessive case: as, “ Fivery tree is known by fruit 
“ Goodness brings i/s reward i” “ Tli.it desk is 

The genitive i/s is often improperly used for '/is or it 
is: as, “ Its aiy book;” instead of, “ It is uiy book.” 

The pronoun his, when detached fioin the noun to which 
It relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive pronoun, 
hut as the genitive case of the peisonal pronoun; a». 
This composition is his." “Whose book is that?” 

“ Jlis." Jf we use the noun itself, we should say, 

“ This composition is Jolin’s.” “ Whose book is that?” 

“ Eliza’s.” The position will be still more evident, when 
we consider that both the pronouns, in the following sen» 
tence, must have a simiiar construction: “ Js it her or hi» 
honour th.it is tarnished?” “ It is not hers, but his" 

Sometimes a substantive in tlie genitive or possessiva 
ease stands alone, the latter one by which it is governed 
being understood: as, “I called at the bookseller's,” 
that is, “ at the bookseller’s shop." 

1. If several nouns come together in the genitive case, 
the apostrophe with i' is annexed to the last, and under¬ 
stood to the rest: as, “ .Tohii and Flliza’s books:” This 
was my father, mother, and uncle’s advice.” But when 
any words intervene, perhaps on account of the increased 
pause, the sign of tlie possessive should be annexed to 
each; as, They are John’s as well as Eliza’s books 

“ I had the physician’s, the surgeon’s, and the apothe¬ 
cary’s assistance.’* It is, however, better to say, “ It 
w.a-. the advice of my father, mother, and uncle;” “ I had 
the assistance of tlie physiciau, the surgeon, and the 
•iipothccary.” 

2. In poetry, the additional s is freqticntly. omitted, hut 
the apostrophe retained, in the sao^c manner as iu sub- 
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Btaiitived of tlie plufat nuniher ending in i; as, Tli^ 
Wrath of Peleos* son.” "I’liis seems not so allowable in 
prose; which the folloWinig erroneous examples will de¬ 
monstrate: “ Moscs’' minister;” Phinelias’ wife r'^ 

Pcstus came into Felix’ room.” “ Tliese answers were 
made to the witness’ cpleslioiis.” Hut in cases wdiicii 
would give too much of the hissing Sound; or increase tlift 
difficulty of pronunciation, the omission lakes p'ace even 
in prose: as, “ For righteousness’ sake;” “ P'or conscience’ 
sake.” 

3. Little explanatory circumstances arc particularly 
awkward between a genitive case, and the word which 
usually follows it: as, “ She began to e.xtol the farmer’s; 
as she called him, excellent understanding.” Ft ought to 
be, “ the excellent wnderstanding of the farmer, as she 
called him.”—Xhc word in the genitive case is frequently 
placed improperly: as, “ 'rhis fact appears from Dr. Pear¬ 
son of Birmingham’s experiments.” It should he, frorii 
the experiments of Dr. Pearson of Birminglianii” 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signifying a name 
and an office, or of any expressions by which one part is 
descriptive or explanatory of the other, it may occasion 
some doubt to which of tlicm the sign of the genitive case 
should be annexed; or whether it should be subjoined to 
them both. Thus, some would say ; “ I left the parcel at 
Smith’s the bookseller;” others, “ at Smith the booksel¬ 
ler’s;” and perhaps others, “ at Siniih’s the booksellci’s.” 
The first of these forms is most agree-ablc to the English 
idiom ; and if the addition consists of two or more words, 
Che case seems to be less dubious : as, “ I left the parcel at 
Smith’s, the bookseller and stationer.” The point will he 
still clearer, if we supply the clli}tsis in these sentences, 
and give the equivalent phrases, at large: thus; “ 1 left; 
the parcel at the house of Sniiih the bookseller,” “ 1 left 
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it at Smith the house of the bookseller.” “ I left it at the 
lliouse of Smith the bouse of the liookscller.” By this 
process, it is evident, that only the first tilndt; of expres¬ 
sion is correct and proper. But as this subject requires 
a little further cxj>iaiiatioii, to make it intelligible to the 
learners, we shall add a lew ob^crvallOlls calcu’atcd to 
unfold its principles. 

A phrase in which tlie words are so connected and de¬ 
pendent, as to admit of no pause bcl'ore the conclusion, 
necessarili’ requires tltc genitive sign at or near the end of 
the phrase: as, “ Whose prerogative is it? It is the king 
of Oreiit Britain’s“ ’I'bat is the duke of Bridgewater's 
canal;” 'J lie bishop of LanJaif's excellent book;” 

The L.eid mayor of I.oudon’s aiuhoriiy “ The cap¬ 
tain of the guard’s house.” 

’iV’hen words iu apposition follow c.ich othi-r in quick 
succession, it seems a'so most agreeable to our idiom, to 
^ive the sign of tlic genitive a siujilar situation; espec'tdly 
if the noun wiiich governs tin; genitive be expressed: as, 
“ The emperor Leopold’s,” “ l>ioiiv“ius the tyrant’s;” 
“ For Oavi 1 m\' .ct / .un/’.i sake “ Clive me .lobn the 
Hjptht'^i head “ Paul the apfsth 'a a '.vice.” But when 
a pause is proper, a iil ilie governing noun not expresseti ; 
and when the latter |>-'rt t>f the sentence is cxteiule.l ; it 
appeals to be requisite ibil the sign should be applied to 
tile lir.st gemiive, and iiridi r.stood to the other: as, “ 1 re¬ 
side at loril Storiiioiit’s, niv old patron and benefactor;” 
“ W'liose glory tin! lie emulate? lie emulated (.’asav’s, the 
greatest .gcncrul of aniiquiiy.” lii the following seiiteiiecs, 
it would be veiy aw'kw.ud to place the sign, cither at tiie 
end of each <.f the t houses, or at tlie cnil of the latter one 
alone: “ ’I’hese psalms aie David's, the king, priest, ami 
prophet of tlie .lewisli pcojile;” “ V/e staid a niouili at 
lord I.,yttclloii’s, the ornament of his coiintrv, tind the 
friend of cv-ery virtue.” 'I’lie sign of the genitive case 
iiijy very pro|>urly be uiii.ierstood at the end of these 
membuis, an ellipsis at the latter part of seutunccs bei.ig 
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a commoa construction in our language; as the fearner 
will see by one or two examples: “ They wished to sub> 
mit, but he did not j'’ that is, “ he did not wish to sub¬ 
mit “ He said it was their concern, but not his j” that 
is, not his concern'' 

If we annex the sign of the genitu'c to the end of the 
last clause only, we shall perceive that a resting place is 
wanted, and that the connecting circumstance is placed 
too remotely, to be either perspicuous or agreeable: as, 
** Whose glory did he emulate?” “ He emulated Csesar, 
the greatest general of antiquity's" “ These psalms are 
David, the king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish 
people's" It is much better to say, “ This is Paul's 
advice, the Christian hero, and great apostle of the Gen¬ 
tiles,” than, “ This is Paul tlic Ciiristian hero, and great 
apostle of the Gentiles' advice.” On the other hand, the 
application of the genitive sign to both or all of the nouns 
in apposition, would be generally harsh and displeasing, 
and perhaps in some cases incorrect: as, “ The emperor’s 
Leopold’s“ King’s George’s“ Charles’s the se¬ 
cond’s;” “ The parcel was left at Smith’s, the book¬ 
seller’s and stationer’s.” The rules which we have en¬ 
deavoured to elucidate, will prevent the inconveniences of 
both these modes of expression ; and they appear to be 
simple, pcrspicuomsj and consistent with the idiom of the 
language. 

5. The English genitive has often an unpleasant sound j 
BO that W'e daily make more use of the particle oj' to ex¬ 
press the same relation. There is something awkward in 
the following sentences, in which this method has not 
been taken. “ The general, in the army’s name, pub¬ 
lished a declaration.” “ The commons’ vote.” Tho 
Lords’ house.” “ Unless he is verj’ ignorant of the king¬ 
dom’s condition.” It were certainly better to say, “ In 
the name of the army;” “ The votea of the commons 
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The house of lords ; “ 1 he condition of the kingdom.” 
It is also rather harsii to use two English genitives with 
the same substantive: as, “• Whom he acquainted with 
the pope’s and the king’s pleasure.” “ Tt.e pleasure of 
the pope and the king,’’ would have been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives dependent 
on one another, and connected by the preposition ^ap¬ 
plied to each of them : as, “ The severity of the distress 
of the son of the king, touched the nation but this mode 
of expression is not to be recommended. It would be 
better to say, “The severe distress of the king’s son, 
touched the nation.” %V'e hai'''. a striking instance of this 
laborious mode of expression, in the following-sentence : 
“ Of some of the books e/'each e/" these classes of litera¬ 
ture, a catalogue will be given at the end of the work.” 


fj. In sonic cases, we use both the genitive termination 
and the prejiositiun of : as, “ It is a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s.” Sometimes indeed, unless we throw tlie 
sentence into another form, this method is absolutely’- ne¬ 
cessary, in order to dis ingiiisb the ^ense, and to give the 
idea of property, strictly so called, which is the most im¬ 
portant of the relations expressed b\ the genitive case; 
for the expressions, “ This pi', tore of my friend,’’ and 
“This picture of my frieinrs,” suggest very different 
ideas. Ttie latter on'y is that of property in the strictest 
sense. The idea woiiUl, doubtless, be conveyed in a 
better, m.inner, by saying, “ Tiiis picture belonging to 
my friend.” 

WJien this double genitive, as some grainmariai-.s term 
it, is not necessary to distinguish ilic sense, and Cspee ally 
ill a grave style, it is geneially omitted. Except o pre¬ 
vent ambiguity, it seems to be allowable only in ca-.es 
which suppose the existence of a plurality of subjects of 
the same kind. In the expressions, “ A subject of the 
yolume T. R 
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emperor’s.“ A sentiment of my brother’s;” more than 
one subject, and one sentiment, arc supposed to belong to 
the possessor. But when this plurality is neither intima¬ 
ted, nor necessarily supposed, the double genitive, except 
as before mentioned, should not be used: as, “ This 
house of the governor is very commodious “ The crown 
of the king was stolen “ Th.it privilege of the scholar 
was never abused.” (See page 84.) But after all that 
can be said for this doulile genitive, as it is termed, some 
grammarians think, that it would be better to avoiil the 
Use of it altogether, and, to give thj: sentimeat another 
form of expression. 


7. When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning with 
a participle of the present tense, is used as one name, or 
to express one idea or circumstance, the noun on which 
it depends may be pot in the gcn.tive case : thus, instead 
of saying, “ \V'hat is the reason of this person dismissing 
his serv.int so hastily?” that is, “Wh.it is the reason of 
this person in dismissing his servant so hastily r” we 
may say, and perhaps ought to say, “ What is the rea¬ 
son of this person’s dismissing of his servant so hastily 
Just as we say, “ What is the reason of this person's 
hasty dismission of his servant ?’’ So also, tve s.iy', “ I 
remember it being reckoned a great exploitor more 
properly, “ I retneinber its being reckoned,” &c. The fol¬ 
lowing senteace is correct and projier: “ iMueh will de¬ 
pend on the pupil's cowposiuf.’:, but more on his reading 
Irequently.” It would not be accur.ite to say, “ Much 
will depend on the pupil compasiuff'' We also pro¬ 

perly say ; “ This will be the effect of the pupil's composing 
frequently;” instead of, “ Of the pupil composing fre¬ 
quently.” The participle, in such constructions, does the 
office of a substantive; and it should therefore have a 
correspondent regimen. 
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Active verbs govern the objective case: as. 
Truth ennobles her “ She comforts me 
" They support us ** Virtue rewards her foU 
lozoers." . See vol. ii. p. 1G«. 

In English, the nominative case, denoting the subject, 
usually goes before the verb ; and the objective case, de¬ 
noting the object, follows the verb active ; and it is the 
order that determines the case in nouns: as, ** Alexander 
conquered the Persians.” But the pronoun having a pro¬ 
per form for each of those cases, is sometimes, when it is 
in the objective case, placed before the verb ; and, when 
it is in the nominative case, follows the object and verb : as, 
“ IVhom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.” 

This position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its 
projjcr case and government to be neglected ; as in the 
ittllowing instances : ”• Who should I esteem more than 
the wise and good ?” “ By the cliaracter of those who 
voti choose for your friends, your own is likely to be 
formed.” ” Those are the persons who he thought true 
to his interests.” “ Who should 1 see the other day but 
my old friend .f” “ Whosoever the. court favours.” In 

all these places it ought to be whom, the relative being 
governed in the objective case by the verbs “ esteem, 
choose, thought,” &c. “ He, who under all proper cir¬ 

cumstances, has the boldness to speak truth, choose for 
thy fiiend li<shouId be “ hitn who,” &c. 

Verbs neuter do not act upbn, or govern, nouns and 
pronouns. “ He sleeps; they muse,^’ ike. are not transi¬ 
tive. They are, thereh.re, not followed by an objective 
Case, specifying the object of an action. But when tliis 
Case, or an object of action, comes after such verbs, 
though it may carry the appcar.ince of being governed by 
them, it is generally afl’ceted by a preposition or some 
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other word understood : as, “ He resided many years [that 
is, for or during many years] in that street“ He rode 
several indes [that is, _/hr or through the space of several 
rnikv] on that day “ He lay an,hour [that is during an 
houi] III great tortur.-.” In the piirases, “ To dream a 
dream,” “ 'I'o live a viituous life,” “ 'I’o run a race,” 
“ I'o walk the hor-.e,” “ To dance the cliild the verbs 
certainly assume a transitive form, and may not, in these 
cases, be improperly denominated tiansitive. verbs. 

Part of a seiitenee, as well as a noun or pronoun, may' 
be Said to be in the objective case, oi to be put objectively, 
governed by the actite verb : as, “ We somet'.mes see vir¬ 
tue in distress : but we sliould consiticr how great will be 
her ultimate reward." Sentences or phrases under this cir¬ 
cumstance, may be teimed objective sentences ar phrases. 

1. Some writers, however, use certain neuter verbs as 
if they were transitive, putting after them the ol>jectivc 
case, agreeably to the. Kiench construction of reciprot al 
verbs ; but tins custom is so foreign to the idiom of the 
Kiiglish tongue, that it ought not to be adopted or imi¬ 
tated. The followirrg arc some instances of this practice. 
“ Repenting him of bis design.” “ 'J’lie king soon foiiiul 
reason to repent him of Iiis jtrovoking such tlangerous 
enemies.” “ 'J'he popular lords did iit.t fail to enlarge 
themselves on the subject.” “ 'I'be ue.irer bis succcs.-es 
approached him to the throne.” “ Vrojlee thee away into 
the land of Judah.” “ I think it by no means a fit and 
decent thing to vie cb.ii iiies,” iite. 'i bey liuVe spent 
their whole time and pains, to agree tlic sacred with the 
profaite chronology. 

2. Active verbs are sometimes as impioperly made 
neuter: a*, “ I must premise with tliice circumstances.” 
“ 'J'bose that think to ingratiate with him by calumni¬ 
ating me.” ’^fhey should be, “ premise three circum¬ 
stances;” ingratiate themselves with him.” 
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3. Tlie neu'er vei-l* is varieJ like the active 
having in some degree the nature of the passive, it ad¬ 
mits, in many instances, of tite passive form, retaining 
still the neuter signiiic.ation, chiefly in such verbs as sig¬ 
nify some sort of motion, or change of pl icc or condition: 
as, “I am come; I was gone; 1 am grown; I was fallen.” 
T'he fo lowing examples, liowcver, appttar to be errone¬ 
ous, in giving the neut^ r verbs a passive for.n, instead 
ot an active one. “ Tiie rule of our i'lily relig-on, from 
wi.icli we fft’f itifinitcly swei'ved." “The whole obliga¬ 
tion of that law and covenant zt'as also ceased" “ Whose 
mnnher "icas now anioiintcd to throe liuut'red.” “ This 
in-rcschal, upon some d'sconteuf, U'as enlercd into a con¬ 
spiracy against his master.” “ At tlte end of a campaign, 
when half the men a/or killed.” They should 
be, “ have swerved, had cease-.l,” &.c. 

4. The verb to be, through all its tariations, has the 
same case after it, as that which ne.st precedes it: “ Z am 
he whom they iiivjtcd “ It may be (or in'gtit iiave been) 
he, but it Cannot be (or could not have bt-eu) J “ It is 
impossible to be they “ It seems to have been he, who 
conducted himself so w'sely;” “It appear-s to be she 
that transacted the business;” “I under.stoo 1 it to be 
him;" “ I believe it to I ave been them;" “ Wo. at first 
took it to be her; but were afterwnrtls convinced tl at it 
Was tuit she" “ He is not the pci son zeiiO it scorned he 
w.is.” “ He is really tiie person :cho he appealed to be.” 
“ She is not now the woman •whom they repiescaied her 
to have been.” “ IV/ioin do you fancy htm to be?” "-lie 
dcs.red to be their king;" “ They desireii him ttj be their 
king" J3y these examples it .ippears that tins substantive 
verb has no government of case, but serves, m uli its 
forms, as a conductor to the cases ; so that the t«vo eases 
whicli, in the construction of tlie sentence, arc tfie Jie.vt 
before and after it, must always be alilte. Perhaps thU 

Pv i 
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subject will be more intelligible to the learner, by ob¬ 
serving, that the words in the cases preceding and following 
the verb to be^ may he said to be in apposition to each 
other. Thus, in the sentence, “ 1 understood it to be 
him,” the words it and him are in apposition ; that is, 
“ they refer to the same thing, and are in the same case.” 

The followittg sentences contain deviations from the 
rule, and exhibit the pronoun in a wrong ca>-c; “ It niiglic 
have been him, but there is no proof of it “ 'I'hougli 1 
was blamed, it could not have been me “ I saw one 
whom I took to be she “ She is the person wAo I under¬ 
stood it to have been “ Who do you think me to be r” 
“ Whom do men say that I am ?” “ And •whom think yc 
that I am ?” 

In the last example, the natural arrangement is, “ Ye 
think that I am whom where, contiary to the rule, the 
nominative I precedes, and the objective case ichom fol¬ 
lows the verb. The best method of discovering the pro¬ 
per case of the pronoun, in such phrases as the preceding, 
is, to turn them into declarative expressions, and to sub- 
'stitiite the antecedent for the pronoun, as the pronoun 
must be in the same case as the antecedent would be in, 
if substituted for it. ’I'hus, the question, “ ‘Whom do 
men say that I am?” if turned into a declarative sentence, 
with the antecedent, would be, “ Mon do say that I am 
he:” conscquenilt' the relative must bo in the same case 
as he-, that is, the nominative n'/to, and not whom. In the 
same manner, in the phrase, “ Who should I see but rny 
old-friend?” if we turn it into a declarative one, as, “T 
should see him, my old friend,” we shall perceive that 
the relative is governed by the verb ; as him and my 
friend are in the objective case,- and that it ought to be in 
the same case; that is, whom, and not who. 

■When the verb to be is understood, it has the same case 
before and after it, as when it is e.vpressed : as, “ He seems 
leader oi the party;” He shall continue stercard 

They appointed me executor “ I supposed liiifi ft 
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man of learning:” that is, “ lie seems to be the leader of 
the party,” &c. 

Passive verbs which signify naming, and others of a 
similar nature, have tlie s-ame ease bciore and after tliem : 
as, “T/d* was called Cu'sue “She was named Penelope 
“ JTomcr is styled ttie prince of poets “ James was 
Cl eated a t/it/e ; ” “The general was saluted 
“ 'J'he pni/essor was appointed tutor to the prince;” 
“lie caused himself to be proolaitned king;" “The 
scitate adjudged him to be declared a traitorf 

h'rom the observations and examples which have been 
produced, under this 4th subordinate rule, it is evident 
that certain other neuter verbs, besides the verb to be, 
retjuire the same ca--e, wlicthcr it be toe noininative or the 
objective, before and after them. Tlie verbs to become, 
to wander, to go, to return, to expire, to appear, to die, 
to live, to look, to grow, to seem, to roam, and several 
others, are of this nature. “ After this event, he became 
physician to the king “ She wantlers an outcast 
“ He forced her to wander an outcast “ lie weiit out 
mate, but he returned captain;" “ And Su'iJ't expires a 
driv'ler And a. short' ;" “ This conduct matle him appear 
■on encourager lii every virtue “ Jlortensius dmu a mar- 
tyr “ The gentle Sidney lived the shepherd’s 

All the examples under this 4th division of the Ill venth 
Rule, anil all others of a similar consti uciVon, may be ex¬ 
plained on the principle, that nouns and pronouns are lu 
the same case, when they signify the same thing, the one 
merely describing or elucidating the other. 

5 . The auxiliary let governs the objective case: as, 
“ Let him beware;” “ Let us judge candidly;” “ J^et 
them not presume;” “ Let George study his lesson. 

Some of our verbs appear to govern two words iu the 
objective case : as, 

“ Did I request thee. Maker, from my clay 

♦ To mould mr mant'' . mictoIIu 

R 4, 
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“ He seems to have made him ichat be was.” “ Ask him- 
his opinion." “ You have asked me the nerc’.t." The 
latter phrases are not elliptiral, I'or, ** Ask of him.” 
They are similar to tlic expressions; “ If a son ask 
bread “ Jf be ask an egg,” &c. 

We sometimes meet With sucli expressions as these : 
“ They were asked a question“ Thtty were oflTered a 
pardon ;” “ He had been left a great estate by hi.s 

father.” In these phrases, verbs passive are made to 
govern the objective care. ’J’his license is not to be ap¬ 
proved. The expressions should be ; “A question was 
put to them “ A pardon was offered to them “ His 
father kft him a great estate.” 


RUi.F. XIT. 

One verb governs another that follows it, or de- 
]>euds npo.v it, in the infinitive mood: as, “ Cease 
to doevUi learn to do well:” “ We should be pre¬ 
pared to render an accomit of our actions.” 

The preposition to, though generally used before 
the latter verb, is sometimes properly omitted: as, 

I heard him say itj” instead of “ to say it.” 

See voi. ii. 109. 

T'he verbs which have commonly other verbs following 
them in the infiniiivc mood, without the sign to, uic Bid, 
dare, need, make, sec, hear, feel ; and also, let, not u»rd 
as an auxiliary ; and perhaps a few others: as, “ 1 bade 
him doit;” Y'e dare not do it;” “ I saw him do it;” 
** 1 heard him say it;” “ Thou lettest him go.” 

This irregularity extends only to active or neuter 
verbs: for all the verbs abovementioned, when made 
passive, require the preposition to before the following 
verb : as, “ He was seen to go “ He was beard to speak 
in his own defence ;” They were bidden to Weapon their 
^uard.” 
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1. In the following passages, the worJ to, the sign of the 
'infinitive mood, where it is distinguished by Italic cha¬ 
racters, is siipcrllunus and improper. “ I liave observed 
some satirists to u»e,” &c. “ To see so many to make so 

little conscience of so great a sin.” “ It cannot but be a 
delightful spectacle to God and angels, to see a young per¬ 
son, besieged by powerful tenaptations on every side, to 
acquit liiinself gloriously, and resolutely to bold out against 
toe most violctit assaults; to beliold one in the piiine and 
flower of his age, that is courted by pleasures anil honours, 
by the devil, and a 1 the bewitehiog vanities of the world, 
to reject a'l these, and to cleave steadfastly unto God.” 

'J'bis mood lias also been improperly used iu the follow¬ 
ing places : “ I am not like other men, to envy tlic talents 
1 cannot reach.” “ Grammarians have denied, or at least 
doubted, them to be genuine.” “ That ail our doings 
may be ordered by thy govert.ance, to do always what is 
righteous in thy sight.” 


The infinitive is frequently governed by adjectives, 
substantives, and participles : as, “ He is eager to learn;” 
“ She is wortliv to be loved;” “ They have a desire to 
improve;” “ Endeavouring to petsiiade.” 

The iufiniiivc soiuetiincs follows tlie word as-, thus, 
“ An object so high as to be invisible;” “ A question so 
obscure as to perplex the understanding.” 

The infinitive occa-.ionally follows than after a compa¬ 
rison : as, “ He dcsiicd nothing more than to know Yds 
own imperfections.” 

. 'J'lie infinitive mood has much of the nature i.f a substan¬ 
tive, expressing the action itself which the verb signifies, 
us the participle has the nature of an adjective. Thus the 
infinitive mood does the oi'Iice of u substantive in diilerent 
cases: in the nominative : as, “ "Yet play is jileHsaiil:” in 
the objective : as, “ li-n.s l.ive to play ; ' “ For to will is 
present with me; but to perj'orm that which is good, I 
find not.” 
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The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or used in- 
dependentljf on the rest of the sentence, s'upplying the' 
place of the conjunction that with the potential mood: 
as, “ To confess the truth, 1 was in fault “To begin 
with the first i” “To proceed j” “'To conclude;” that 
is, “ That I may confess,” &c. 

The preposition to, signifying in order to, was anciently 
preceded by^/or; as, “ What went ye out /hr to see." The 
word,/or before the infinitive, is now, in almost every case, 
obsolete. It is, however, stdl used, if the subject of the 
affirmation intervenes between that preposition and the 
verb; as, “ ^cir*ho!y persons to be humble, is as hard, as 
yor a prince to submit himself to be guided by tutors.” 


RULE XIII. 

In the use of words and phrases which, in point 
of time, relate to each other, a due regard to that 
relation should be observed. Instead of saying, 
** The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken 
away;” tve should say, “ The Lord gave,” and the 
Lord hath taken away.” Instead of, “ I j'emcmhet' 
the family more than twenty years;” it shotild be, 
“ I have remembered the family more than twenty 

years.......See vnl. ii. p. 110. 

It is not easy, in all cases, to give particular rules, for 
the management of words and phrases whiph relate to one 
another, so that they may be proper and consistent. The 
best rule that can be given, is this very general one, To 
observe what the sense necessarily requires.” It may, 
however, he of use, to exhibit a number of instances, in 
which the construction is irregular. The following are of 
this nature. 
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“ i have completed the work, more than a week ago 
“ 1 have seen the coronation at Westminster last summer.” 
'I'lic.se sentences should have been; “I completed the 
vvoik,” &c. ; “ 1 .vaa) the coronation,” &c.: because the 
perfect tense extends to a past period, which immediately 
precedes, or includes, the present time; and it cannot, 
therefore, apply to the time of a week ago, or to last mid¬ 
summer. 

“ Charles has lately finished the reading of Henry’s His¬ 
tory of England it should be, “ Chjrles lately finished^'* 
fkc.; the word lately referring to a time completely past, 
without any allusion to the present time. 

“ 'J’hey have resided in Italy, tdl a few months ago, for 
the benefit of their health it should be, “ they resided 
in Italy,” &c. 

“ I his mode of expression has been formerly inucli 
admired:” it ought to be, “ a’ttj formerly much admired.” 

“ Xhe business is not done liere, in the manner in which 
it has been done, some 3 ’ears since in Germany: it should 
be, “ in the manner in which it xcas done,” &c. 

“ I will pay the vows which my lips have uttered, 
when I was in trouble:” it ought to be, “ which my lips 
uttered^' &c. 

“ I have, in luy youth, trifled with health ; and old age 
now preuiaiurely assails me:” it should be, “ In my 
youth, 1 trijlcd with health,” &c. 

The five examples last mentioned, are corrected on the 
same principle that the preceding examples are corrected. 

“ Charles is grown considerably since I have seen him 
the last lime:” this sentence ought to be; “ Charles/ia£ 
grown considerably, since 1 saw him the last time.” 

“ Paj’inent wa-!, at length, made, but no reason assigned 
for its being so lung postponed : it should be, ** for its 
having been so long postponed.” 

He became so meek and submissive, that to be in the 
house a^ one of the hired servants, was now the utmost 
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of his wishes:” it ought to bej “ wjs then the utmost of 
his wishe*’-.” 

« They were arrived an hour before w-e reached the 
city:” it ought to b', “ 'I'hey had arrived," &c.; be¬ 
cause arrived, in this |)hrase, denotes an event not only 
past, but prior to the time referred to, by the words, 
“ reached the cit\/’ 

“The workmen will finish the business at midsummer.” 
According to the meaning, it ought to be; “ 'I'he work¬ 
men raill have finished," &c. 

“ All the present family have been much indebted to 
their great and honourable ancestor it should be, “ are 
much indebted.” 

“ This curious piece of workmansli'p was presrrvetl, and 
shown to strangers, for more than fifty years pastit ought 
to be; has beeyi preserved, and has been shown," &c. 

I had rather walk than ride;” it should be, “ I would 
rather walk than ride.” 

“ On the inoirow, because he should have known the 
certainty, wherefore he was accused of the .Tews, he loosed 
liim it ought to be, “ because he would know," or 
rather, “ being willing to know." 

“ The blind man said unto him. Lord, that I might re¬ 
ceive my sight;” “ If by any means I might attun unto 
tfie resurrection of the dead;” in both these places, mai/ 
would have been better than tnight. 

“ I feared that 1 sliould have lost the pared, before I 
arrived at the city it should be, “ 1 feared that 7 should 
lose," &c. 

“ It would have aflbrded me no satisfaction, if I could 
perform it:” it ought to be; “ If 1 could have perj'ormed 
It;” or, “ It would afford me no satisfaction, if I could 
perform it.” 

'J'o preserve consistency in the time of verbs, and of 
words and phrases, wc must recollect that, in the sub- 
jttuctive mood, the jareseiit and the imperfect tenses often 
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carry with them a future sense; and that the auxiliaries 
'should unA would, in the imperfect time, are used to ex¬ 
press the present and future, as well as the past. See 
Section 5 of the 6th Chapter of Etymology ; pages 118, 11.9. 

1 . With regard to verbs in tlie infinitive mood, the 
practice of writers, and some even of our most re¬ 

spectable writers, ai>peais to be erroneous. They seem 
not to advert to the tru^; princij)les, which inlltience the 
diflcrent lenses of th's mooJ. We shall prodttce sotuo 
rules on the subject, which, we presume, will be found 
perspicuous and accurate. “ Ail verbs expressive of 
hope, desire, intent lo-i, or command, must invariably he 
followed by the pre.sent, and not the perfect of the in¬ 
finitive.” “ The last week 1 intended /o have xerillcn^' Ls 
a very common phrase ; the infinitive being in the jiast 
time, as well as the verb which it follows. But it is evi¬ 
dently wrong: for how long soever it now is since I 
thought of writing, “ to w'rito” was then present to me; 
and must still be eons'dere.d as present, when 1 bring back 
that time, and the thoughts of i'. It ouglit therefore to 
be; “ 'I'he last ttcek, I intended to write'' 

The following sentence is properly and analogically 
expressed: “ 1 found hiui belter t'n o» I expected to fihd 
him.” “ Expect(-<1/0/rax'<" /i/>;/,” is irreeoncil.ible 

to gr.iniinar a:i<i to sense. Kveiy person would perceive 
an error in this cxptes' on; “ It is lop,- since I coiiiinaiid- 
fd him to have done it yet, “ expected to have foiaul," 
is not better. It is as chat, that x.\\v. Jiuding must be pes- 
tcrior to the'expeciution, ax that the obedience must be 
posici ior to the lonunaiid. 

Some wiiters on giaiimiar contend, that the sentence, 
“ I intend to have written,” is correct and grammatical; 
becan-e it simply denotes, as they assert, the spcakei’s in¬ 
tention to be hereafter in possession of the finished action 
of w’ritiiig. But to this reasoning the following aiiswt rs 
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may be given; that the phrase, “ to have written,” is 
stated, in English grammars, as the established past tense 
of the infinitive mood; that it is as incontrovertibly the 
past tense of the infinitive in English, as scripstjise is the past 
tense of the infinitive in Latin ; that no writers can be war¬ 
ranted in taking such liberties with the language, as to 
contradict its plainest rules, for the sake of supporting an 
hypothesis; that these writers might, on their own princi¬ 
ples, and with equal propriety, contend, that the phrase, 
** I intend having xrritten is proper an«l grammatical ; 
and that, by admitting siicli violations cf established gram¬ 
matical distinctions, confusion would be introduced, the 
language would be disorganized, and the most eccentric 
systems of grammar might be advanct-tl, and plausibly 
supported.— In short, the phrase, “ I intend to have 
written,” appears to involve the following absurdity ; “ I 
intend to produce hereafter an action or event, which has 
been already completed.” 

As the verbs to desire ixx\d to xvish, are nearly related, the 
young student may naturally suppo>t', from the rule Just 
laid down, that tlie latter Verb, like the former, must in¬ 
variably be followed by' the present of the infinitive. 15ut 
if he reflect, that the act of desirhig always refers to the 
futiure; and that the act of tcishing refers sometimes to 
the past, as well as sometimes to the future ; lie will per¬ 
ceive the distinction between them, and that, corise()ut;ntly, 
the following modes of expres-ion are strictly justifiable : 

I wished that T had u'riflen sooner,” “ 1 wished to have 
written sooner i" and he will be perfectly satisfied, that 
the following phrases must be improper: “ I desire tli-it 
I had written sooner;” “ 1 desire to have written sooner*.” 

♦ In the exprcbBiun, “ I hope that I have done my duty,” there appeal» 
to be a considerable ellipsis. 7'he bi^iiicncc at large may very naturally 
bo thus explained : '* I hopi. it will appear, or, 1 hopt* to show, or, I hope it 
>• erident^ or, I liopc you will belWfve, that 1 have done iny du<y.*’ Rut 

whether 
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Having considered and explained the special rule, re¬ 
specting the government of verbs expressive of hope, de¬ 
sire, intention, or command, we proceed to state and elu¬ 
cidate the general rule, on the subject of verbs in the in¬ 
finitive mood. It is founded on the authority of Harris, 
l-owtli, (-ampbell, Pickbourn, &c. ; and we think too, orr 
tlie autboiity ot reason and common sense. “ When the 
action or event, signified by a verb in the infinitive mood, 
is I'ontcinporarj/ or /’itiiive , with respect to the verb to which 
it is c.hicflv related, tlie. present of the infinitive is re- 
qii ted: «hen it is wofcontemporary tior future, the j>cr- 
fect of the infinitive is niCcssarv.” Xo comprehend and 
apply tliis rule, the stu.leut has only to consider, whether 
the infinitive verb tefers to a time anteceilent, conteni- 
poraiy, or future, with regard to the governing or re¬ 
lated verb. W'len this simple point is ascertained, there 
will be no doubt in li.s niiiid, respecting the form which 
the infinitive verb should have. A few examples may il¬ 
lustrate these position*--. If I wish to signify, that I re¬ 
joiced at a particular time, in recollecting the sight of a 
fiirnd, some time having intervened between the s-'citur 
and the ripoicing, I should express myself thus : *• I re¬ 
joiced to have seen my friend.” The seeing, in this case, 
was evidently antecedent to the rc/oicing ; and therefore 
the verb which expresses the former, must be iu the per¬ 
fect of the infinitive mood. The s line meaning may be 
expressed in a dtffere .t form; “ I rejoicetl that I had seen 
my friendor, “ in having seen my ft n nd a,id the stii- 


whrtluTthc nciniUctl or it i's imluhitable tliat tho in- 

linitivc mood cannot he applied on thi.s occasion: to s.'V. ‘ I hope t > h:iv.- 
done my duty,’* is har^h and io-orre«’t. ** I that I hntf mv 

duty that i>, •* I hoped lie would hclie\c, or, I hoped it ^^as evident, th jt 
1 had done my duty,” is a conecl and regular mod- of expression. T»iit 
it would not be proper, under any circuinstauocs whatever, to ».a^ , ** I 
io k(iv-c my dutj it should lie, 1 I to tny dnl‘. ' 
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dent may, in general, try the propriety of a doubtful 
point of this nature, by converting the phrase into thcsti 
two correspondent forms of expression. When it is con¬ 
vertible into both these eqnivalent phrases, its legitimacy 
ftiust be admitted.—If, on the contrary, I wish to signify, 
that I rejoiced at the sight of my friend, that my joy and 
his presence were contemporary, I should say, “ I rejoiced 
to see tny frieinlor, in other words, “ I rejoiced in see¬ 
ing my friend.” Tlie correctness of this form of the in¬ 
finitive m->y also, in most cast’s, be tried, by convcriiiig 
the phrase into other phrases of a similar import. 

The subject may be still further illiistriited, by ad litional 
examples. In the sentence which follows, the verbis with 
propriet 3 ' put in the perfect tense of the iiifuiitivc mood : 

It would have afforded nte great pleasure, as often as I 
reflected upon it, to have been the messenger of such in¬ 
telligence.” As the mc-sage, in this instance, was ante- 
ccilcnt to the pleasure, and not contemporary with it, the 
verb expressive of the message must denote that ante¬ 
cedence, by being in the perfect of the iiifinii ive. If, on 
the contrirv, the message and the pleasure were referred 
to as routemporary, the subsequent verb would, with 
equal propriety’, have been put in the present of the in- 
fluitivc; as, “ It would have afforded me great pleasure, 
to he the messenger of such intelligence.” In the former 
instance, the p.hrase in question is equivalent to thest; 
words; “ If J had been the mes'enger in the latter in¬ 
stance, to this expression ; Being the messenger.” 

For the grea'er satisfaction ttf the I'cadcr, we shall pre¬ 
sent him with a variety of laUe constructions, iindei the 
general rule. 

'i'liis IS a book which proves itself to be wr.ttcii by 
the person whoso name it bears;” it ought to be, “ which 
proves Itself to have been leyilten." 

“ To see him would have aftbided me pleasTtrc all mv 
life it should be, “ To have seen him, would have af- 
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folded,” &c. or, “ 'To sea h'wtiu'oiild afford me \i\ea.sMref^ 

&.C. 

“ The arguments were sufficient to have satisfied all who 
heard them “ Providence did not pernxLt the reign of Ju¬ 
lian to have been long and pros|icrousthey should be, 

“ were sufficient fo &c. and, “ fo be long and 

prosperous.” 

“ It was impossible for those men, by any diligence 
whatever, to h.ive prevented this accident: every thing 
that men could have done, was donecorrected thus; ‘‘ io 
prevent this accident;” “ every thing that men could 
do;' &c. 

“ 'I'he respect shown to the candidate would have been 
greater, if it had been practicable to have aiforded repeated 
opportunities to tlie frcebohlers, to have annexed their 
names to the address;” they should be, “if it had been 
practicable fo afford;' and, “ to annex their names.” 

“ From his biblical knowledge, lie, appears to study 
the Holy Scriptures with great attention;” it ought to be ; 
“ he appears to have studied," &c. 

“ I cannot excuse the reinis.sness of those, whose business 
it should have been, as it certainly was their interest, to 
have interposed their good offices ;” “ 'Fhere were two 
circumstances, whicli made it netossary for them to have 
lost no time ;” “ History painters would have ibund it 
difficult, to have invented sneli a species of beings.” In 
these, three examples, the phrases should have been, “ to 
ia/erjiose, to lose, to invent." 

It i.s propel to inform the learner, tliat, in order to e.x- 
ptess ilie past time with the defective verb oug/tt, t!)c per¬ 
fect of the infinitive must always be used : as, “ He ought 
iuixe done it.” When we use this verb, this is the only 
fo',=;hlc way to distinguish the past from the present. 

In support of the [>ositions advanced upder this rule, we 
'■‘■n produce the sentiments of the most eminent gram- 
’’“r; ,in, 'I'hcre are, bowcy«r, some writers on 
f’'>'lur/!^ I. Jj 


gramm >r. 
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nho strenuously maintain, that the govcrnctl \-erb in tire 
inlinitivc ought to bo in the past tense, when the verb 
wliich governs it, is in the past time. Thoiigii tliis cannot 
be admitted, in tlic instances which are comroveried under 
this rule, or in anj’ instances of a similar nature, yet tliere 
can be no doubt that, ii many cases, in which the thing 
referred to preceded tlic governing verb, it would be pro¬ 
per and .illowabic. Wo m^iy ^ay ; “ f rom a conversation 
I once iiad witli him, he ttppeared to hare studied Homer 
witli givit care and j dgment.” It would be pioper also 
to s'ly, “ from his conversation, he appears to have studied 
llomcr with groat care and judgment“ That unhappy man 
is supposed to have died by violence.” Those exam|)lits are 
not only consistent with our rule, but they confirm and 
illustrate it. It is ihC tense of the governing verb only, 
that marks what is called tiic absolute time; the tense of 
the verb governed, maiks solely its relative time with re¬ 
spect to the other. 

To assert, as some writers do, that verbs in the infinitive 
mood have no tenses, no relative distinctions of present, 
past, and future, is inconsistent with just grammatical 
views of the subject. That these verbs associate with 
verbs in all the tenses, is no proof of their having no pe¬ 
culiar time of their own. Whatever period the governing 
verb assumes, whether present, past, or fuiure, the go¬ 
verned verb in the infinitive always respects that period, 
and its time is calculated from it. Thus, the time of the 
infinitive may be before, tiftcr, or the same as, the time of 
the governing verb, according as the thing signified by the 
infinitive is supjioscd to be before, after, or present with, 
the thing denoted by the governing verb. It is, tliercforr, 
with great propriety, that tenses are assigned to verbs of 
the infinitive mood. The point of time from which they 
are computed, is of no consequence ; since present, past, : 
and future, are completely^ applicable to them. 

It may not be improper to observe, that though it is often 
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coi recJ to U'lc the peifect of the Infinitive after tlie govern- 
fhg verb, yet there arc particular cases, in wliich it would 
be better to give the expression a difterent form^ Thus, 
instead of saying, *• I wish to have written to him sooner,” 

I then wished to have written to him sooner,” “ He 
will one day wish to have written sooner;” it would be 
more perspicuous and forcible, as well as more agreeable 
to the practice of good writers, to say; “ I wish that I 
had written to him sooner,” “ I then wished that I had 
written to him sooner,” “ He will one day wish that he 
had written sooner.” 

Should the justness of these strictures be admitted, 
the past infinitive would not be superseded, tliough some 
grammarians have supposed it would: there would still 
be numerous occasions for the use of it; as we may per¬ 
ceive by a few examples. It would ever afterwards 
have been a source of pleasure, to have found him wiso 
and virtuous.” ‘‘To have deferred his repentance 
longer, would have disqualified him for repenting at 
all.” “ They will then see, that to have faithfully 
performed their duty, would have been their greatest 
consolation.” 

In relating things that were formerly expressed by 
another person, tve often meet with modes of expression 
similar to the following : 

“ The travellers who lately came from the south of 
England, said that the harvest there zt’^rs very abundant 
“ I met Charley yesterday, who told jue that he very 
happy :” “ The professor asserted, that a resolute ad- 
lierence to truth ts an indispensable duty;” “ The 
preacher said very audibly', that whatever 7i’as useful, was 
good.” 

In referring to declarations of this nature, the preaent 
tense must be used, if the position is immutably the samo 
at all times, or supposed to be so: as, “ The bishop de- 

S 3 
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dared, that virtue is always advantageous;” not, “was 
always advantageous.” J5ui if the a'-sertioii referred to 
something, that is not always the sutiic, or supposed to 
be so, the past tense must be applied: as, “ George said, 
that he was very happy not, “ is very happy.” 

The following sentences will fully exemplify, to the 
young grammarian, both the parts of this rule. “ lie 
declared to us, that he was afraid of no man ; because 
conscions innocence ^^iscs firmness of mind.” “ He- 
protested, that he helieved what was said, because it ap- 
iteaved to him probable.” “ Charles asserted, that it was 
his opinion, that inert always succeed, when they’ use |>ie- 
I^aution aud pains.” “ The doctor declared to his au¬ 
dience, that if virtue suffers some pains, she is amply re¬ 
compensed by the pleasures which attend her.” 

If this rule should not be completely’ applicable to every 
case which an ingenious critic may state, the autiior pre¬ 
sumes that it will be found very generally useful. 

The examples which have been adduced, to illustrate 
and Strengthen the positions contained under the several- 
(rartsof this Thirteenth rule of Syntax, will not, wc hope, bo 
deemed too numerous: they have been given so copiously, 
that the student may be the better informed and impressed, 
by surveying the subject at large, and in dill’crent points 
of view. The author has not advanced any instances, or 
corrections, whieh be does not think are pertinent and 
strictly defensible. But if some of them, should he toss 
obvious than others, and if a few of them should be gra¬ 
tuitously conceded to criticism, the candid reader will 
perceive, that there would still remaio unimpcached, a- 
number amply sufficient to confirm the diiiercnt rules and 
positions. This observation may be projjcrly extended 
to several other jrarts of the present work. A rule is not 
to be invalidated, because all the examples given under it„ 
are not eijually obvious, or even equally tenable. , 
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Participixs have the saiue government as the 
verbs from whicli tliey are derivetl: as, “ 1 am 
weary with hearing him;' “ Slie is instructing us;" 

T'iie tutor is ail monishing Charles'*'." ... Vol. ii. p. U3. 

1. Participles are sometimes governed by the article ; 
for the present partu.-iple, with the deiinite article the be¬ 
fore it, becomes a substantive, and must have the preposi¬ 
tion of after it: as, “ These are the rules of grammar, 
by the observing of which, you may avoid mistakes.” It 
would not be proper to say, “ by tire observing which 
nor, “ by observing of vvhicli but the phrase, without 
citlier article or preposition, would be right: as, “ by 
observing which.'’ 'J'he article n or an, has the same ef¬ 
fect : as, “ This was a betraying of the trust reposed, in 
him,’* 

This rule arises from the nature and idiom of our lan¬ 
guage, and from as plain a principle as any on which it is 
founded ; namely, tiiat a word wliich has the article be¬ 
fore it, and the pos'^cssive preposition q /"after it, must be 
a noun : and, if a notui, it ought to follow the construc¬ 
tion of a noun, and not to have the regimen of a verb, 
it is the participial termination of this sort of words that 
is apt to deceive us, and make us treat them as if they 
were of an amphibious s^iecies, partly nouns and partly 
verbs. 

The following are a few examples of the violation of 
this rule, “ He was sent to prepare the way by preach- 

j - 

* Though the porticipic is not a jiart of speech tlistinet from the verb, 
yet as it forms a purticulnr and striking part of the vi.rb, and lias somt* 
and ttbservalions whi«'h aro peculiar to we thmJk. it is entitled 
^i^cparatOf dMtiiictiv« eousidaraliou* 
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ing of repentanceit ought to be, “ by the preaching 
of repentanceor, “ by preaching repentance.” “By 
the continual mortifying our corrupt affectionsit 
should be, “ by the continual mortifying or, by con¬ 
tinually mortifying our corrupt affections.” “ They 
laid out themselves towards the advancing and promoting 
the good of it;” “ towards advancing and promoting the 
good.” “ It is an overvaluing ourselves, to reduce every 
thing to the narrow measure of our capacities;” “ it is 
overvaluing ourselves,” or, “ an overvaluing of our¬ 
selves.” “ Keeping of one day in seven,” ftc. it ought 
to be, “ the keeping of one day;” or, “ keeping one 
day.” 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present par¬ 
ticiple and the possessive preposition follows it, will not, 
in evejy instance, convey the same meaning, as would be 
conveyed by the participle without the article and prepo¬ 
sition. “ 11c expresscfl the pleasure he had in the hear¬ 
ing of the philosopher,” is capable of a different sense 
from, “ He expressed the pleasure lic had in hearing 
the philosopher.” When, therefore, we wish, for the 
sake of harmony or variety, to substitute one of these 
phraseologies for the other, we should previously con¬ 
sider, w'helher they arc perfectly similar in the sentiments 
they conrej'. 

2. The same observations, which have been madt: re¬ 
specting the effect of the article and participle, appear to 
J>e applicable to the pronoun and participle, when they 
arc similarly associated : as, INIuch depends on their ob- 
sc'xing of the rule, and error will be the consequence of 
their heglecfing of it,” instead of ** thetr observing the 
rule, and their neglecting it.” W'e shall perceive this 
more clearly, if we substitute a noun for the pronoun: as, 
” A'lach depends upon Tyro's observing of the rule,” See .; 
which is the same as, “ ^Juch depends on Tj ro’s obser- 
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\'ance of the rule.” But, as this construction sounds ra¬ 
ther harslily, it wouhl, in general, be better to express th» 
sentinient in the following, or some otlicr form : “ Much 
tiepeiids on the I'lde’s being obso-ecd; and error will be 
the cousofjueuce of ils being 7icglcctcd or—“ on ob- 
.serving the rule ; and—of neglecting it.” This remark 
may be applied to several other modes of expression to 
be found in this work; wliich, though they are contended 
for as strictly correct, arc not alwa^’s the most eligible, on 
account of their unpleasant sound. See pages 84, IM* 
24-G— 2jO, 29 J. 

Wo sometimes meet with expressions like the following: 
“ Tn fnrm ing o/'his sentences, he was verv exact“ From, 
calling of iia,nics, he proceeded to blows.” But this is in¬ 
correct language; for prepositions do not, like articles 
and pronouns, convert the participle itself into the nature 
of a substantive; as we have shown above in the phrase, 
“ By observing which.” And yet the participle with its 
adjuncts, may be considered as a substanctive phrase in 
the objective case, governed by the preposition or verb, 
expressed or understood: as, “ By promising 7niich, and 
pcrfomning but little, we become despicable.” “ He 
studied to avoid expressing himself too sei>ei'elt/ 

3. As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense, are 
sometimes different in tlieir form, care must be taken that 
they be not indiscriminately used. It is frequently said. 

He begun,” for “ he began;” “ he run,” for “ he ran;” 
*■* He drunk,” for “ he drank;” the participle being her* 
used instead of the imperfect tense : and much more fre¬ 
quently the imperfect tense instead of the participle ; as, 
“ I had wrote,” for “ 1 had written “ 1 was chose,” for 
“ I was chosen;” “ I have eat,” for “ I have eaten.” 
“ His words were interwove with sighs;” “ were itifcr- 
woven." “ He would have spoke;” “ spoken'' “ Ife 
hath bore witness to his faithful servants;” 

S ♦ 
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By this means he over-run his guides” ** orer-rat\/’ 
“ The sun has rose;” “ “ Ills constitution has 

been greatly shook, btit liis mind is too strong to be shook 
bj' such causes;” shaken," in both places. “ They 
were viTsCs wrote on glass“ re'j'ilten.” “ I’ltilosopiiers 
have often mistook t!.e source of true happiness;” it 
pogiit to be “ niista/x-n.'" 

'I'he participle ft, 'in.-,- in rd is often improperly con¬ 
tracted, by changing cd into /as, “ In good behaviour, 
he is not sin’past by ..uy pupil of the sc.liool.” “ Siie was 
inticli ilistrcst.” "^I'liey ought to be, “ surpassed," “ dis¬ 
tressed " 


When a substaniivc is put absolutely, and does not 
agree with the following verb, it remains independent on 
the participle, and is calleti the case, ahso/ute, or the nomi¬ 
native absolute: as, ‘r The painter being entirely confined 
to that part of lime he has cln.sen, the piciurc comprises but 
very few incidents.” Here, the /in/w/cr agrees with no verb, 
as the verb comprises, which follows, agrees with picture. 
Uut when the substanii' e prccctling the participle agrees 
V itli t!ic suhsequciit verb, it loses its absoluteness, and is 
like every other nominative; as, “ The painter, being en¬ 
tirely confined to that part of time which he has chosen, 
cannot exhibit various stages of the same action.” In 
this sentence we see that the painter governs, or agrees 
with, the verb can, as its nominative case. In the follow¬ 
ing sentence, a still different construction takes place : 
“ 'I'he painter’s being entirely confined to that part of 
time which be has ciiosen, deprives him of the power of 
e.xliibiiing various stages of the same action.” In this 
sentence, if we inquire for the nominative case, by asking, 
what deprives the painter of the power of exhibiting 
various stages of the same action, we shall find it to be, 
the confinement of the painter to that part of time which 
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lie has chosou ; and this state of things belonging to the 
painter governs it in the possessive case, and forms the 
compound nominative to the verb deprives. 

lu the sentence, “ What think you of my horse’s run¬ 
ning to-day f” it is implied that the horse did actually 
run. If it is said, “ What think you of my horse run¬ 
ning to-day ?” it is intended to ask, wliether it be proper 
for my horse to run to-day. This distinction, though 
frequently disregarded, deserves attention; for it is ob¬ 
vious, that ambiguity may arise, from using the latter 
only of thesu phraseologies, to express both meanings. 

The active participle is frequently introduced without 
an obvious reference to any noun or pronoun : as, “ Ge¬ 
nerally speaking, his conduct was very honourable 
“ Granting this to be true, what is to bo inferred from 
it ?” “ It is scarcely possible to act otherwise, considering 
the frailty of human nature.” In these sentences, there 
is no noun expressed or implied, to which speaking, grant~ 
ing, and considering, can be referred. The most natural 
construction seems to be, that a pronoun is to be under¬ 
stood : as, “ /Ft? considering the frailly of human iw- 
ture,”&c.; “ I granting this to be true;” &c. 

The word the, before the active participle, in the fei- 
lowing sentences, and in all others of a similar construc¬ 
tion, is improper, and should be omitted: “ This style 
may be more properly called the talking upon paper 
than writing “ The advising, or the attempting, to ex¬ 
cite such disturbances, is unlawful;” “ The taking from 
another what is his, without his knowledge or allowance, 
is called stealing.” They should be; “ May be called 
talking upon paper ;” Advising or attempting to excite 
disturbances “ Taking from another wliat is his,” &c. 

In sonic of these sentences, the infinitive mood ojight 
very properly be adopted; as, ** To advise or attempt 
“ To take from another,” &c. 
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Adverbs, though they have no government of 
case, tense, &c. require an apjn'opriate situation 
in the sentence, viz. for the most part, before 
adjectives, after verbs active or neuter, and fre¬ 
quently between the auxiliary and the verb : as, 
“ lie made a rery sensible discourse; he spoke un- 
qffecfedltf and forcibly ; and teas altentwclp heard 
by the whole assembly.” .See voi. u. p* 117 . 

A Fi'w instat:cps of enoneous positions of adverbs may. 
serve to illustrate tiic rule. “ lie rncist not expect to find 
study agreeable always“ al-U'ays agreeable.” “ We 
always find tbem ready when we want them “ we find 
them alxoays ready,” &c. “ Dissertations on the prophe¬ 

cies which have remaikably been fulfilled “ which have 
been rt/warkahly.'’'’ “ Instead of looking contemptuously 
down on the crooked in mind or in body, we should look 
vip thankfully to God, who hath made us better “ in¬ 
stead of looking down contemptuously, &c. we should 
thankfully look up," Ike. “If thou art blessed naturally 
with a good memory, continually exercise it “ naturally 
Messedf &c. exercise it continually.’’' 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before 
the verb, or at some dl»tancc after it; sometimes between 
the two auxiliaries ; and sometimes after them both ; a.s in 
the following examples. “Vice aheays creeps by de¬ 
grees, and insensibly twines around us those concealed 
fetters, by which we are at last completely bound.” He 
encouraged the English Barons to carry theic opposition 
farther." They compelled him to declare that he would 
abjure the jTor cx'sr ;” instead of, “ to carry farther 

their oppositton and “ to abjure for ever the realm.*’ 
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** lie has generally been reckoned an honest man“ The 
book may always be hud at such a placein preference 
to “ has been generally and “ may be always.’* 
“ These rules will be clearly understood, after they ^ve 
been diligently studied,” are preferable to, “ These rules 
will clearly be understood, after they have diligently been 
studied.” 

When adverbs are cmphatical, they may introduce at 
sentence, and he separated I'roni the word to which they 
belong : as, “ JIoxc completely this most amiable of human 
virtues, Affc/ taken possession of his soul!” This position of 
the adverb is most frequeiil in interrogative and exclama¬ 
tory phrases. 

From the preceding remarks and examples, it appears 
that no exact and determinate rule can be given for the 
placing of adverbs, on all occasions. The general rule 
may be of considerable use: but the easy flow and per¬ 
spicuity of the phrase, arc the things which ought to be 
chiefly regarded. 

The adverb there is often used as an expletive, or as a 
word that adds nothing to the sense : in which case it 
precedes the verb and the nominative noun : as, “ There 
is a person at the door “ There arc some thieves in the 
house j” which would be as well, or better, expressed by 
saying, A person is at tire door j” “ Some thieves are 
in the house.” Sometimes, it is made use of to give a 
small degree of emphasis to the sentence: as, “ There 
was a man sent from God, whose name was John.” 
When iti$ applied in its strict sense, it principally follows 
the verb and the nominative case: as, The man stands 
there.'^ 

1. The adverb never generally precedes the verb: as, 

I never was there;” “ He never comes at a proper 
time.” When an auxiliary is used, it is placed indifler- 
cntly, either before or after this adverb: as, “ He was 
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■never seen (or never seen) to !au;'h from tlint lime.'” 
Tsfever seems to be improperly used in tbe followitifr pu'- 
sages. “ Ask me never so miieli dowry and gift.” “ If 
1 make my liands never so clcdii.” “ C'liarm he never so 
wisely.” Tlic word “ erej’” would be mote suitable to 
the sense.— E-i cr is sometimes impropeily used for never: 
as, “ I seldom or ever see him now.” It should be, “ I 
seldom or jievcr the speaker intending to sat', “ that 
rarely, or rathvT at no time, does he see him now not 

rarely,” or, “ at any time.” 

2. In imitation of the freneh idiom, the adverb of place 
li'hcre, is often used instead of the pronoun relative and a 
preposition. “ 'l’he 5 ' framed a protestation, rehcrc thej’ 
repeated all their former claims,” i. e. inxchich they 
repeated.” “ ^I’lie king was still deterinirvcd to run for¬ 
wards, in the same course •ichcrc lie was already, by bis 
precipitate career, too fatally advanced ;” i. e. “ in xehic/i 
lie was.” But it would be better to avoid this mode of 
expression. 

The adverbs hence, thence, and whence, imply a preposi¬ 
tion ; for they signify, “ from this place, from that place, 
from what place.'” It sce.m.v therefore, strictly speaking, 
to be improper to join a preposition with them, because 
it is superfluous : as, “ This is the leviathan, from whence 
the wits of our age are said to borrow their weaponsj” 
“ An ancient author prophecies from beiicc.” But the 
origin of these words is little attended to, and the prepo- 
fMxon frmn is so often used in construction with them, that 
the omission of it, in many cases, would seem stiff, and be 
disagreeable. 

The adveibs here, there, where, are often improperly 
applied to verbs signifying motion, instead of the adverbs 
hither, thither, xchither: as, “He came here hastily;” 
“ They rode there with speed.” 'I'hey should be, “ lie 
came AtV/ier;” “ They rode thither,''’ &,r. 
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3. We have some examples of adverbs beingj wsed for 
♦substantives: “ In I6S7, he erected it into a community 
of repfulars, since when, it has benfiin to increase in those 
countries as a religious order i. e. “ since which time.^ 
A little while and T shall not sec you;” i. e. “ a shoi-t 
time'* “ It is worth their whilei. e. “ it deserve* 
their time and pains.” But this mode of expression rather 
suits familiar than grave style. I'he same may be said of 
the plirase, “ 'J'o do a thing -anyhoxv;” i. e. “ in any 
manner;” or, somehoxv i. e. “ in some manner.”' 

“ Somehow, worthy as these people are, they are under 
the influence of pri judicc.” 

Such expressions as the following, though not dcstiiut* 
of authority, are very ineleoant, and do not suit the idiom 
of our language: “ 'The th ‘n ministry,” for, “ the mini- 
nistry of.that time “ XLie above Jiscoursa,” for “ tiic. 
preceding- discourse.” 


JU’r.K XVI, 

Two negatives, in F.itglis^h, <lost:'oy one another, 
t)t' arc ofinivalent to an alhi inative: as, “ iVer did 
they 710/ perceive him;” that is, “ tliey did per¬ 
ceive Imn.” “ I Jis laiivnagc, tltough inelegant, i.s 
00 / 7i)igra/7i77iatical that is, “ it is gfainniati- 
Cal. ’ .. See vol. ii. p. 119. 

I t is better to expre.ss an afiarmat’on, bj’ a rcgtilar afilr- 
linattve, than b\ tvvo separate tieg.it vrs, as in the former 
Sentence; but when ons of the negitiv.'s is ioined to ano¬ 
ther word, as in the latter sentence, tlie two negatives 
form a jilea.-.ing au.l del e.itc variety of expiession. 

Some writers hav'c improperly employed two neg.itivcii 
instead of one: us in the following instances ; “ 1 never 
did repent of doing good, nor shall not now;” “ 710. ■ ihall 
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Xrum'’ “Never no imitator grew up to his author:’* 
“ never did any,’ &c. “ I cannot by no means allow him.' 

what his argument must prove;” “ I cannot by any 
means,” &c. or, “ I can by no jneans." “ Nor let no 
comforter approach me “ nor let any comforter,” &cv 
Nor is danger ever appreliendcd in such a government, 
no more than we commonly apprehend danger from 
thunder or earthquakesit should be, “ any more.” 
“ Ariosto, Tasso, Galileo, no more than Raphael, were 
not born in republics.” “ Neither Ariosto, Tasso, nor 
Galileo, any more than Raphael, was boru in a republic.” 


RVJJi XV a. 

Prepositions govern the objective case : as, “ I 
have heard a good character of her “ From him 
that is needy turn not away “ A word to the 
wise is sufficient for them “ "We may be good 
and happy xcithout riches.” . Sec vol. ii. p. 120, 

The following are examples of the nominative case be¬ 
ing used instead of the objective. Who servest thou 
under?” “Who do you speak to?” “ We are stilt 
much at a loss who civil power belongs to ?” “ AVho do 
you ask for ?” “ Associate not with those who none 

can speak well of.” In all these places it ought to bo 
“ whom.” See Note 1. 

The prepositions fa and for are often understood, chiefly 
before the pronouns: as, “ Give me the book;” “ Get 
me some paper;** that is, “ to me', for me.” “ Wo is 
me;” i e. “ to me.” “ He was banished England;” i. c, 
*‘from England.” 

I. The preposition is often separated from the relative 
which it governs; as, Whom will you give it to?” in- 
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stead of, “ To whom will j’ou give it ?” “ He is an author 
whom 1 am much delighted with “ The world is too 
polite to shock authors with a truth, which generally 
their booksellers are the first that inform them of.” This 
is an idiom to which our language is strongly inclined ; ifc 
prevails in common conversation, and suits very well with 
the familiar style in writing ; hnt the placing of the pre¬ 
position before the relative, is more graceful, as well as 
more perspicuosis, and agrees much better with the solcmR 
and elevated style. 


9. Some wiito.rs sepa-Mte the prvpos’tion IVoiu the noun 
or pronoun which it governs, in order to connect difl'creno 
jircpositions with the sanu: word; as, “ To suppose the 
zodiac and planets to he elKcient o/", and antecedent 
themselves.'’ Tliis coiistruetioii, whether in the familiar 
or the solemn style, is always inelegant, and should gene¬ 
rally be avoidetl. In forms of law, and the like, where 
fulness and exactm ss of expression must take place of every 
other consideration, it may he admit icd. 


3. Different relations, and diflerent senses, must he ex¬ 
pressed by different prepositions, though in conjunction 
with the same verb or adjective. Tims tve say, “ to con¬ 
verse zrith a person, iimn a subject, in, a house,” Ac. 
^V’e also say, “ We are disa[>puiiited of a thing,’* when 
we cannot get it, “ atid disappointed in it,” when we 
have it, and find it does not an.-wer our expectations. 
But two'different prepositions must be improper in the 
same construction, and in the same sentence ; as, “ The 
KovahdX bctxccen thirty Fiench again.-,t twenty English.” 

In some cases it is difficult to s.iy, to which of two pre¬ 
positions the preference is to be given, as both are used 
promiscuously, and custom has not decided in favour of 
cttlier of them, W’c say, “ Expen at,” and “ expert ia 
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a thing.” “Expertat finding a remedy for his mistakes;’* 
“ Expert in deception.” 

When prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are 
generally the same that are subjoined to the verbs from 
which the nouns are derived : as, “ A com{>lianee with,'* 

to comply with;" “ A disposition to tyranny,” “ dis¬ 
posed to tyrannise.” 

Dr. Priestley observes, that many writers aflect to sub¬ 
join to any word, the preposition with whicli it is com¬ 
pounded, or the idea of which it implies; in order to 
point out the relation of the words, in a moic distinct and 
definite manner, and to avoid the more indeterminate 
prepositions o/" and to: but general practice, and the 
idiom of the English tongue, seem to oppose the inno¬ 
vation. Thus many writers say, “ Axvracrom a thing 
** The abhorrence against all other sects.” R.ut other 
writers use, “ Averse to it;” which seems more truly 
English; “ Averse to any ailvicc.” Swift. An attention 
to the latent metaphor may be pleaded in favour of the 
former example; and this is a rule of general use, in 
directing what prepositions to subjoin to a word. 'J'bns 
we say, “ devolve upon a thing;” “ founded on natural 
resemblance.” But this rule would sometimes mislead 
us, particularly where the figure has become nearly evan¬ 
escent. Thus, we should naturally expect, that the word 
depend would require J'rom after it; but eustom obliges us 
to say, ** depend upon,” as well as, “ insist upon a thing.” 
Were we to use the same word where the figure is m siii- 
fest, we could apply to it no other preposition than//-o;// .• 
as, The cage depends from the roof of the building 
and 3 ’et this mode of expression is inadmissible. 

“ The words averse and aversion (saj's Dr. Ciimpboll) 
are more properly construed with to than witli Jf-oni. The 
examples in favour of the latter preposition, are bc 3 ’ond 
comparison outnumbered by those in favour of the former. 
The argument from etyiiiology i> here of no value, being 
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jaken from the use of another language. If, by the same 
rule, we were to regulate all nouns and verbs of Latin 
original, our present syntax would be overturned. It is 
more conformable to Knglish analogy with to : the words 
dislike and hatred, nearly synonymous, arc thus con¬ 
strued.” 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposition 
is of great importance, we shall select a considerable num¬ 
ber of exiimples of impropriety, in the application of this 
part of speech. 

First—With respect to the preposition or. 

“ He is resolved of going to the Persian court;” “ on 
going,” &c. 

“ He was totally dependent of the Papal crown “ on 
the Papal,” &c. 

“ 'T'o call of a person,” and “ to wait of him;” “ on a 
person,” &c. 

“ He Was eager of recommending it to his fellow citi- 
v.ons ;” “ in recommending,” &c. 

O/'is sometimes omitted, and sometimes inserted, after 
m ortlnj: as, “ It is worthy observation,” or, “ of obser¬ 
vation.” 

But it would have been better omitted in the following- 
sentences. “ 'J'ho eiiniliition, who should serve their 
country best, no longer subsists among them, but oj" who 
should ol)t iiii tlie most lucrative coimujiid.” 

“ ’i'hc rain hatli been falling of a long time “ falling 
a long time.” 

“It is Situation i hiellv which decides of the fortnne and 
cliarat tots of men;” ‘‘ tiecides the fortune,” or, “ con¬ 
cerning the fortune.” 

“ He found the greatest diffitiiii 3 ’ of writing “ in 
writing.” 

Vidinne I. T 
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“ It might have given me a greater taste of its antirju{^ 
tics.” A taste of a thing implies actual enjoyment of it; 
but a taste for i*-, implies only a capacity of enjoy¬ 
ment. 

This had a much greater share of inciting him, than 
any regard after his father’s commands“ siiare iri in¬ 
citing,” and “ regard io his father’s,” &c. 

Second—M'’ith respect to the prepositions to and roR. 

** You have bestowed your favours to the most deserving 
persons;” “ 2 /pon the most deserving,” &c. 

“ He accused the ministers for betra3 ing the Dutch 
“ of having betrayed.” 

“ His abhorrence to that superstitious figure“ of 
that,” &c. 

“ A great change to the better;” for the better.” 

Your prejudice to my cause;” “ against." 

“ The English were very dilferent people then to what 
they are at present;” *\fmm what,” &c. 

“ In compliance to the declaration;” “ rt'if/t," &c. 

“ It is more than they thought for;” “ tliought of" 

There is no need for it;” “ of it." 

J'hr is superfluous in the phrase, “ More than he knows 
for." 

“ No discouragement for the authors to proceed 

to the authors,” &c. 

“It was perfectiv in' compliance to some persons;” 
“ u'ith some persons.” 

“ The wisest princes need not think it any diminution 
to their greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency', to 
rely upon counsel“ diminution off and “ derogation 
from." 
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* t'hird—With respect to the prepositions with and upon. 

Reconciling himself with the king.” 

“ Those things which have the greatest resemblance 
trith each other, frequently differ the most.” 

That such rejection should be consonant with oui^ 
common nature.” “ Conformable with,” &c. 

“ The history of Peter is agreeable with the sacred 
texts.” 

In all the above instances, it should be, “ /o,” instead 
of 

“ It is a use that perhaps I should not have thought 
on “ thought qjf'.'" 

“ A greater quantity may be taken from the heap, 
without making any sensible alteration upon it;” “ in 
it.” 

“ Intrusted to persons on whom the parliament could 
confide “ in whom.” 

“ He was made much on at Argos;” “ much qf." 

“ If policy can prevail upon force;” “ oi'cr force.” 

I do likeivise dissent with the eiaminer;” 

Fourth—^With respect to the prepositions is, from, &c. 

“ They should be informed in some parts of his cha.- 
racter;” aJwut" or “ concerning^ 

“ Upon such occasions as fell into their cognizance 
“ under." 

“ That variety of factions into which we are still en¬ 
gaged ;” “ ttt which.” 

“To restore myself into the favour;*’ “ to the fa¬ 
vour.” 

_ “ Could he have profited from repeated experiences 

htjy From seems to be superfiiious after jforbear: as. 

He could not forbear from apjsointing the pope,” &c. 

“ A strict observance after times and fashions “ of 
liriaes.” 


T 2 
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“ The character which we may now value ourselves by 
drawing;” trpon drawing.” 

“ Neitlier of them shall make me swerve out of the 
path;” the path.” 

Ye blind guides, which strain a/ a gnat, and swallow 
a camel;” it ought to be, “ which strain oiei a gnat, or, 
take a gnat out of tiie liquor by straining it.” The impro¬ 
priety of the preposition has wliolly destroyed the mean¬ 
ing of the phra.se. 

The preposition ainonff generally implies a number of 
things. It cannot be properly used in conjunction with 
the word every, which is in the singular number; as, 
“ Whicji is found among every species of liberty ;” “ The 
opinion seems to gain ground among every body.” 

5. The preposition io is made use of before nouns of 
place, when they follow verbs and jraiticiples of motion : 
as, “ I went to I.ondon ;” “ 1 am going to town.” But 
the preposition et is generally used after the neuter verb 
to be; as, “ I have been at London;” “ I was at the 
place appointed;” “ I sliall be at Paris.” We likewise 
say: “ He touched, arrived any place.” The prepo¬ 
sition in is set before countries, cities, and large towns ; 
as, “ He lives in France, in London, or in Birmingham.” 
But before villages, single houses, and cities which are in 
distant countries, ttt is used : as, “ He live.s at Hackney 

He resides at Montpelier.” 

It is a matter of indilTerence with respect to the pro¬ 
noun one another, whether the preposition of be placed 
between the two parts of it, or before them both. We 
may saj’, “ They w'cre jealous of one anoilier;” or, 
“ T’hey were jealous one of another;” but perhaps the 
former is better. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions: as, ex¬ 
cepting, respecting, touchiug, concerning, according. 
“ They were all in fault except or excepting him.” 
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Rm.E xvin. 

Conjunctions connect the same moods and 
tenses of verbs, and cases of nouns and pro¬ 
nouns: as, “Candour is to bo approved aiid prac- 
liscdi’' “ If thou sincerely desire, and earnestly 
pursue virtue, she will assuredly be found by thee, 
and prove a rich reward;” “ Tlie master taught 
her and me to write;” “ He and she were school- 

tellOU^S • a. VOl.li* P» Itv'la 

A FEW examples of inaccuracy respecting this rule, may 
further display its wtility. “ If he prcler a virtuous life, 
and is sincere in his professions, he will succeed;” “ if he 
prifers." “ Xo deride the miseries of the unhappy, is 
inhuman ; and wanting compassion towards them, is un¬ 
christian-," “ and to want compassion.” “ T'iie parliament 
addressed the king, and has been prorogued the same 
day;” “and teas prorogued.” “ His wealth and him bid 
adieu to each other;” “ and /le." “ He entreated us, my 

comrade and I, to live harmoniously ;” “ comrade and 
■me," “ My si.sier and her were on good terms ;” “ and 

she." “ W'e often overlook the blessings which are in our 
posse.'sion, and are searching after those wliicli are out of 
our reach;” it ought to be, “ and search after.” 

1. Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to connect 
ditferent moods and tenses of verbs: but in these instances 
the nominative must generally, if not alw ays, be repeated, 
which is not necessary, though it may be done, under the 
construction to which the rule refers. We may say. 

He lives temperately, and he should live temperately ;” 


^ This rule refers pnly to nouns and pronouns, which have the same 
hearing or relation, with regard to other parts of the sentence. 
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** He has done much for them, though he might have dona 
more;” “ They did all that was in their power to serve 
him, and they should not be reproached for not doing 
more;” “He cheerfully supports his distressed friend, and 
be will certainly be commended for it;” “ They have re¬ 
warded him liberallj', and they could not do otherwise ;” 
“ She was proud, though she is now humble:” but it is 
obvious, that the nominative, in such cases, ought to be 
repeated; and that, by this means, the latter members of 
these sentences are rendered not so strictly dependent on 
the preceding, as those are which come under the rule. 
When, in the progress of a sentence, we pass from the 
affirmative to the negative form, or from the negative to 
the affirmative, the subject or nominative is always re¬ 
sumed: as, “He may return, but he will not continue 
here.” “ He is rich, but he is not respectable.” “ He is 
not rich, but he is respectable.” “ Though she is high¬ 
born, beautiful, and accomplished, yet she is mortal, and, 
occasionally, she ought to be admonished of her condi¬ 
tion.” There appears to be, in general, equal reason for 
repeating the nominative, and resuming the subject, when 
the course of the sentence is diverted by a change of the 
pnood or tense. The following sentences may therefore 
be improved. “ Anger glances into the breast of a wise 
man, but will rest only in the bosom of fools;” ** but rests 
only;” or, “ but it will rest only.” “ Virtue is praised by 
tnany, and would be desired also, jf her worth were really 
known ;” “ and she would.” ** The world begins to 
recede, and will soon disappear;” “ and it will.” 

If criticism should be able to produce some exceptions 
to this rule, we presume it will, nevertheless, be found a 
useful and proper general direction. Rules are not to be 
subverted because they admit of exceptions: excepti^ 
probat regulanu 
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RULE XIX. 

Some coninnctions require the indicative, some 
Uie subjunctive mood, after them. It is a general 
rule, that when something contingent or doubtful 
is implied, the subjunctive ought to be used : as. 
If J were to write, he would not regard itj’ 
“ He will not be pardoned, unless he repent,' 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute 
nature, require the indicative mood. “ As virtue 
advances, so vice recedes “ He is healthy, because 
he is temperate.” . See vol. ii. p. 126. 


The conjunctions, if, though, unless, except, whether, &i.c. 
generally require the subjunctive mood after them: as, 
“ .^fthou be afflicted, repine not“ "Thoughhe slap me, 
yet will I trust in him lie cannot be clean, unless he 

wash himself“ No power, except it were given from 
above;” “ IVhether it were I or they, so we preai h.” 
liut even these conjunctions, when the sentence does not 
imply doubt, admit of the indicative; as, “ "Though he 
pour, he is contented.” 

The following example may, in some measure, serve to 
illustrate the distinction between the subjunctive and the 
indicative moods:, “ Though he were divinely iuspiied, 
and spoke therefore as the oracles of Ood, w..h supreme 
authority; though he were indued w.ih supernatural 
]>owers, and, could, therefore, have cotifii iiied the truth 
of what he uttered, by miracles: 3 it, in compliance with 
the way in which hutuan natiuc .md reason..ble c.>»;i*ures 
are usually wrought up< n, he reasoned.” That ojr 
Ssiviour was divinel 3 ’ inspiret', and en>''*''d v. th super 
patural powers, arc positions that arc .lerc taken 
grunted, as nat admitting the lea$t doub. hey 
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therefore have been better expressed in the indicative 
mood ; “ Though he vas divinely inspired ; though he 
ivas endued with supernatural powers.” The subjunctive 
is used in tlie like improper manner, in the following 
example: “ Though he •were a son, yet learned he obe¬ 
dience, by the things which he suffered.” But, in a 
similar passage, the indicative, with great propriety, is 
employed to the same purpose; “ Though he was rich, 
yet for your sakes he became poor.” 


Lest and that, annexed to a command preceding, 
necessarily require the subjunctive mood: as, “ Love not 
.••Icep, lest thou come to poverty;” “ Reprove not a 
scorncr, lest he hate thee “ Take heed that thou speak 
not to Jacob.” 

jy with but following it, when futurity is denoted, re¬ 
quires the subjunctive mood : as, “ If he do but toucli 
the hills, ’hey shall smoke;” “ Tf\v. be but discreet, he 
will succeed.” But the indicative ought to he used, on 
this occasion, when future time is not signified : as, “ JJ", 
in this expression, he does jest, no offence should be 
taken ;” “ JJ' she is but sincere, I ana happy.” The 
same distinction applies to the following forms of ex¬ 
pression : “ li he. do submit, it will be from necessity 
“ Though he docs submit, he is not convinced ;” “ If 
thou do not reward this service, he will be discouraged ;” 
“ If thou dost heartily forgive him, endeavour to forget 
the offence.” 


2. In the following instances, the conjunction that, 
expressed or understood, seesns to be improperly accom¬ 
panied with the subjunctive mood. “ So much she 
dreaded his tyranny’, that the fite of her fiiend she dare 
not lament.” “ He reasoned so artfully that his friends 
would listen, and think \_thaf\ he were not wrong.” 
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3. The same conjunction governing both the indicative 
and the subjunctive mood«, in the same sentence, and in 
the same circuiu&tances, seems to be a great impropriety; 
as in these instances. “ Jf there be but one body of 
legis'ators, it is no belter th.in a tyranny ; if there ttri? 
only two, there will want a casting voice.’’ “ If a 
man have a hundred sheep, and one of them is gone 
astray,” &c. 


4. Almost all the irregularities, in the construction of 
any language, have arisen from the ellipsis of some words, 
which were originally iiiserlcil in the setiteBue, and made 
it regular; and it is probable, that this has been the casu 
with respect to the conjunctive form of words, now in 
use; which will appear from the following examples: 
“ W'^e shall overtake him though he run that is, 
“ though he should ruu;” “ Unless heat'/ prudently, he 
will not accninplos-li his purposethat is, “ unless he 
shall aet prudently.” If he succeed and obtain his end, 
he will not be the happier for ittliai is, “ If he should 
succeed, and should obtain his end.” These remarks and 
examples are designed to show the original of our present 
conjunctive forms of expression; and to enable tlie 
student to examine the propriety of using them, by 
tracing liie words in question to their proper origin and 
ancient connexions. But it is necessary to be more 
particular on this subject, and therefore we shall add a 
few ob.scrvations respecting it. 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the pre¬ 
sent tense of the subjunctive mood, has a future signi¬ 
fication. This is effecied by varying the terminations of 
the second and third persons singular of the indicative; 
as will be evident from the following examples: “ If thou 
jn'osper, thou shuu}dst be thankful** Unless he studj/ 
more closely, he will never be learned.” Some writers 
however would express these sentiments without those 
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variations; “If thou prospcresf," See. “ Unless he 
studies," &.C.I and as there is great dirersity of practice 
in tills point, it is proper to offer tlie learners a few 
remarks, to assist them in distinguishing the right appli¬ 
cation of these different forms of expression. It may be 
considered as a rule, that the changes of termination 
are necessary when these two circumstances concur: 
Jst, When the subject is of a dubious and contingent na¬ 
ture; and 2d, When the verb has a reference to future 
time. In the following sentences, both these circum¬ 
stances will be found to unite; “ If thou injure another, 
thou wilt hurt thyself;” “ lie has a hard heart; and if he 
continue impenitent, he must suffer “ He will maintain 
his principles, though he lose his estate “ Whether he 
succeed or not, his intention is laudable “ If he he not 
prosperous, he will not repine;” “ If a man smite his 
servant, and he die," &c. JExodus xxi. 20. In all these 
examples, the things signified by the verbs are uncertain, 
and refer to future time. But in the instances which 
follow, future time is not referred to ; and therefore a dif¬ 
ferent construction takes place: “ If thou livest virtuously, 
thou art happy ;” “ Unless he means what he says, he is 
doubly faithless;’’ “ If he allows the excellence of virtue, 
he does not regard her precepts “ Though he seems to 
be simple and artless, he Las deceived us“ Whether 
virtue is better than rank or wealth, admits not of apy 
dispute** If thou bcHex^est with all thy heart, thou 
mayst,’* &c. Acts viii. 37.—^There are many sentences, 
introduced by conjunctions, in which neither contingency 
nor futurity is denoted j a'^, “ Though he excels her in 
knowledge, she far exceeds him in virtue.” “ I have no 
doubt of his principles: but if he believes the truths of 
religion, he does not act according to fhein.” 

That boththecircumstances of contingency and futurity 
are necessary, as tests of the propriety of altering the ter- 
fninationr, will be evident, by inspecting the following 
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e^camples; which show that there are instances in which 
neither of the circumstances alone implies the other. In 
the three examples following, contingency is denoted, but 
not futurity. If he thinks as he speaks, he may safely 
be trusted.” “ If he is now' disposed to it, I will perform 
tlie operation.” “ He acts uprightly, unless he deceives 
tnc.'’ In the following sentences, futurity is signified, but 
i^ot contingency. ** As soon as the sun sets^ it will be 
cooler.” “ As the autumn advances, these birds will gra> 
dually emigrate.” 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, 
that (he rules abovementioned may be extended to assert, 
that in cases wherein contingency and futurity do not 
concur, it is not proper to turn the verb from its significa¬ 
tion of present time, nor to vary its form or termination. 
Xhe verb would then be in the indicative mood, whatever 
conjunctions might attend it.—If these rules which seem 
to form the true distinction between the subjunctive and 
the indicative moods in this tense, were adopted and esta¬ 
blished in practice, we should have, on this point, a prin¬ 
ciple of decision simple and precise, and readily applicable 
to every case that might occur. It will, doubtless, some¬ 
times happen, that, on this occasion, as w'ell as on many 
other occasions, a strict adherence to grammatical rules, 
would render the language stiff and formal: but when 
cases of this sort occur, it is better to give the expression 
a different turn, than to violate grammar for the sake of 
pase, or even of elegance. See Hide 14. JYotc 2. p. 271. 

5. On the form of the auxiliaries in the compound 
tenses of the subjunctive mood, it seems proper to make a 
few observations. Some wriicis express themselves in the 
perfect tense as follows: “ If thou haze determined, we 
must submit:” “ Unless he have consented, the writing 
Will be void but we believe that few authors of critical 
eagacity write in this manner. The proper form seems to 
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fee, ** If thou hast determined ; unless he has consented,’ ’ 
&c. conformably to what we generally meet with in the 
Bible: “ I have surnamed thee, though thou hast not 
tnown me.” Isaiah xlv. 4, 5. “ What is the hope of 

the hypocrite, though he hath gained,” &c. Job. xxvii. 8. 
See also Jets xxviii. 4. 

f). Ill t'.e pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes 
meet with such exii'essions as'tlicse; “ If thou/j.vi/applied 
thyself diligi ntly, thou w'->uldst have reaped tlie advan¬ 
tage;” “ Unless thou shall speak tlie whole truth, we 
eaniiot determine;” “ If thou ttvV/ undertake the busiiies', 
there, is little doubt of success.” This mode of expressing 
the auxiliaries does not appear to be warranted by the 
general practice of correct writers. They sliould be hadsf, 
shall, and u'ilt : and w'c find them used in this form, in 
the sacred Scriptures. 

“ If thou hadsf known,” &c. Zt/^'exix. 47. “ If thou 

hadst\>ep.n here,” &c. .7e//7t xi. 21. “ If thou k,v 7/, thou 

canst make me clean.” Matt, viii, 2. See also, 2 Sam. 
ii. 27. Matt, xvii. 4. 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect tense in 
the subjunctive mood, is also very frequently varied in its 
termination : as, “ If thou loved him truly, thou wouldst 
obey him ;” “ Though thou r/iV/conform, thou hast gained 
nothing by it.” This variation, however, appears to be 
improper. Our present version of the Scriptures, tvhich 
we again refer to, as a good graminuticul authority in 
points of this nature, decides against it. “ If thou 
knewest the gilt,” &,c. John iv. lO. “ If thou didst re¬ 
ceive it, why dost thou glory &c. 1 Coi'. iv. 7. See 

also Dan. v. 22. But it is proper to remark, that the 
form of the verb to be, when used subjunctively in the 
imperfect tense, is indeed very considerably and properly 
Turied from that which it has in the imperfect of the iudi- 
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cative mood: as ihe learner will perceive by turning t® 
the conjugation of that verb'*'. 

S. It may not be supeiiiuoiis, also to observe, that the 
auxiliurits of il;o potential mooiJ, when applied to the 
subjunctive, do not ch.intic the terininatton of the second 
jjerson singular. W'c propcily sav, “ If tliou vrayst or 
ranst go;” “ Though thou mif^hfst live;” “ Unless 
tliou couldst read“ If thou u'ou/i/xt learnand not, 
“ If thou 7iiay or can go &c. It is suilicicnt, on this 
point, to adduce the authoriiies of .Johnson and Lowtht 
“ If thou shouldst go;” do/inxon. “ If thou ■maysiy 
mig/ii.st, or couldst It/Ve Lou'lh. Some autliors think, 
that when that expresses the motive or end, the termina¬ 
tion of these auxiliaries sliould he varied : as, “ I advise 
thee,thou //wy heware“lie checked thee, thaS 
thou should not presume;” but there tioes not appear i* 
be any ground for this exception. If the expression of 
“ condition, doubt, coutingenev,” ^c. dojs not warrant 
a change in the form of these aii.Mhanes, whv sluuilii 
they iiavc it, when ji motive or end is expressed T'lie 
traiishitnrs of the Scriptures do not appear to liave made 
the di.sti 4 clioii contended for. “ TIi.'U huilde-t the wall, 
that thou niuijst he their king,” Kch. vi. o. “ 'I'liere 
is fmoivenrss with t!ic.e, that thou inatKd be rcMred.” 
J^'f.thas exxx. 4. 

i' ii.in the piece.ling observations under this rule, it ap_ 
lirars, that with respect to wlntt is teriiieil tlie jt.eseiit 
Sei'so of aiiv verb, when the circmnstatiers of eonli iigenev 
atnl I u.tii !■ y'coiit ur, it is projief to vaiv the tei iniu.it iv.>ui 
of the sceoi.d ami tliiixl persons singular; that without 
llie concurrence of those ciieunistaiices, tiie lenninatioi.c 


^ Sre •iti.sri'valions on Ilia maoiit'r of 
1.5 jMgfs I'-.e, 1.50- I i«. 
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should not be altered; and that the rerb and the auxi^ > 
liaries of the three past tenses, and the auxiliaries of the fu¬ 
ture, undergo no alterations whatever: except the imper¬ 
fect of the verb to he, which, in cases denoting contin¬ 
gency, is varied in ail the persons of the singular number. 
See p. 129. The second N^ote. 

After perusing what has been advanced on this subject, 
it will be natural for the student to inquire, what is the 
etetent of the subjunctive mood ? Some grammarians 
think it extends only to what is called the present tense 
of verbs generally, under the circumstances of contin¬ 
gency and futurity; and to the imperfect tense of the 
verb to be, when it denotes contingency: because in these 
tenses only, the form of the verb admits of variation ; 
and they suppose that it is variation merely which con¬ 
stitutes the distinction of moods. It is the opinion of 
other grammarians, that, besides the two cases just men¬ 
tioned, all verbs in tlie three past, and the two future 
tenses, are in the suhjnnciive mood, when they denote 
contingency or uncertainty, though they have not any 
change of termination ; and that, when contingency is not 
signilied, the vei b, through all these five tenses, belongs 
to the indicative mood, whatever conjunction may attend 
it. They think, that the definition and nature of the 
subjunctive mood, have no reference to change of termi¬ 
nation, but that they refer merely to the manner of the 
being, action, or pa-sioii, signified bv the verb; and that 
the subjunctive mood may as propt fly exist without a 
variatiott of the v< rb, as the infinitive mood, which has 
no terminations dilFerent from those of the indicative. 
'J'lie decision of tins point nn.y no>, bv some grammarians, 
be thought of miicb coiisequerrce. But the rules which 
a ceitain the inopr ety of varying, or not varying, this 
tenninutions of the verb, uill certainly be deemed im- 
puitant. These rules may be well observed, without a 
uniformity t f scmiincnt respecting the natuie and limits 
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. of the subjunctive mood. For further remarks on the 
subject, see pages 113—115, 122—124. 146—148. 163— 
165.*^ 


♦ We have stated, for the student's infoi matiun, the different opinions of 
frammariuns, respecting the English Subjunelive Mood: Ftnt^ that which 
supposes there is no such mood in our language ; SVeowd/y, that wliich ex¬ 
tends it no farther than the variations of the verb extend , Y’/iird/v, that 
which wc have adopted, and explained at large ; and which, in general, 
corresponds with the views of the most approved wiitcrs oti Knglish Gram¬ 
mar. Wc may add a Fourth opinion ; which appears to possess^ at least, 
much plausibility. This opinion admits the arrangement we hare given, 
with one variation, namely, that of assigning to the first tense of tlte sub¬ 
junctive, two forms: 1st, that which .dimply denotes contingency: us, 'Mflic 
tieihes it, I will perform the operation that is, " If he nort deshes it:" 
2dly, that which denotes botli contingency and futurity: as, If he desire 
it, I will perform the operationthat is, “If he should hereafter dc.sirc it '* 
Tins last theory ef the subjunctive niood, claims the merit of rendering the 
whole system of the moods consistent and regular; ofbeingiiiorecon- 
fortnablc than any other, to the (b'liiution of the subjunctive; and of not 
rcf€*rriiig to tUc iridicutivc ixiood forms of cxpiession, which ill accord wilu 
its simplicity and nature. 

Some critics as*<ert, that as the phra«e, “ If he dfi^ire it.” has a future 
signilicatioii, it should he considered and arranged as a future tense. But 
as all our gvatiitiiunans com nr in classing this form of expression under 
the present tense ; as it nearly n sciublt s the fortn of this tense, and appears 
to be closely connuctod with it; and as no po.'>sible incoiivunionce can 
arise fioin ailht liiig (o general usage, when the subject is well explained ; 
wc tliink that the present arrangement is perfectly justifiable, 'rinio is 
certainly no tno|‘e imjiroprioty in arram&iiix phrases of this nature under 
the present tcn«c, than there is in classing the following modes of cx- 
l>rc'i'.ion with that tciiNO. “ Wh<“n be lie will he.ar the news Rc- 

loic he drcvde.v, he should examine with care:” “'fhe more she imptovfs 
the more amiable she will )»e. ” Tlu'sc forms of expresshm clearly r«*fi r 
to future time, and j'et, oven by our critics themselves, tlicy an: acknow¬ 
ledged to be properly placed iu the ])rescnt tense. 
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9. Some conjunctions have their corresponding con¬ 
junctions belonging to them, so that, in the subsequent 
member of the sentence, the latter answers to the 
former: as, 

1. Tiiorr.n,— yrt, Ni vnuTiii i-ESS : as “ Though he 

was rich,_y('/ for our saUc-s he became poor.” 

2. WHi-.TfiKR—on ; as, “ IVhcllu r he will go or not, I 

cannot tell.” 

3. EITIIEK—ou : as, “ 1 will cither send it, or bring it 

myself.” 

4. NEITHER—N’OR : as, “ Neither thou nor I am able to 

compass it.” 

5. AS—.^s: expressing a comparison of equality: as, 

“ She is as amiable as her sister.” 

6. AS —so: expressing a comparison of equality : as, 

the stars, so shall thy seed be.” 

7. AS —so: expressing a comparison of quality : as, “ As 

the one dieth, so dieth the oilier.” 

S. so— As: with a verb expressing a comparison of qua¬ 
lity : as, “ I’o see tliy glory, so as I have seen thee in 
the sanctuary.” 

9. so— AS ; with a negative anil an adjective expressing 

a comparison of quantity : as, “ I’ompey w'as not 
great a man as Caesar.” 

10. SO—Tii.tT : expressing a CDiisequcncc: as, “ He was 

so fatigued, that he could scarcely move.” 

'I'hc conjniictions or and nor may' often be used, wiih 
nearly' equal proprietv. “ 'riie king, whose char.-cter was 
not Miilie.ieiuly vigorous, 7ior decisive, assented to the 
measure.” In this sentence, or w'ould perhaps have been 
better: but, in o(>ncral, seems to repeat the negation 
in t!ie former jiart ol the sentence, and iliercfore gives 
more emphasis to tlie expression. 
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. 10. Conjunctions are often improperly nsetl, both ^it'oly 

and in pairs. I’he following are examples of tins iini)ro- 
priety. “ The relations are so uncertain, as that iliev re¬ 
quire a great <lc.al of examination:” it should be, ‘•’•that 
they require,” &c. “ 'riiere was no man so sanguine, who 

did not apprehend some ill conseqtiences it ouglit to he, 
*• So sanguine as not to ajjpreliend,” &e.; or, “ no man, 
how sanguine soever, who did not,” &e. “ J'o trust in 

him is no more but to acknowledge his power.” “ This 
is no other but the gate of parailise.” In tiotli these in- 
Mane.es, but should be than. “ We s'uiiild siilKcienily 
weigh the objects of our hope; wlielher lliev are snt.ii as 
we may reason.kbly expect fiom tbeiii what lh<-y pro|)os(‘,” 
ikc. It ought to be, “ llittl we may reasonably,” ike. 
“ The fluke had not behaved with that loyalty as he ouglit 
to have done;” “ a’tV/i xchich he ought.” “ In the order 
as they lie in his preface:” it siionld he, “ in order as they 
lie;” or, “ in the order tn ivhich thej’ lie.” Siieh sharp 
replies that cost him his life;” “ us cost him,” &c. “ If 

lie were truly that scarecrow, as he is now commoniy 
painted “ such a scarecrow,” &c. “ I wish I could do 

that justice to his inemorv, to oblige the painters,” ^c.; 

do such justice as to oblige,” &,c. 

There is a peculiar neatness in a sent-’iiec beginning 
with the conjunctive form of a verb. “ l\’rrc there no 
difference, there would he no choice.” 

A double conjunctive, in two correspoiuleiit elaii'cs of 
a sentence, is sometimes made use of: as, “ Had he done 
this, he/tad escaped “ //ad the liuiiiations on tlie pre¬ 
rogative been, in his time, quite fixed and eciti.in. Ids in¬ 
tegrity had m.atle him regard as sacreil, tin- honii'lanes of 
tile eoiisiiittiiou.” 'I'lie seii'eneo in llie eoinni'iij form 
would huve n‘ad thus: “ If tlie liuiiiations on the pre¬ 
rogative hail been, ixe. hi- iiitcgi ity ivoiijd have made him 
regard,” ^e. 

f^nlumc J V 
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The particle <r.r, when it is connected with the pronoun^ 
xur/i, has tlic force of a relative pronoun: as, “ Let suc/t 
as presume to advise others, look well to their own con- 
duet which is equivalent to, “ Let them H'lio presume,” 
&.C. lint when used by itself, this particle is frequently, 
if not always, to be considered as a conjunction, or per¬ 
haps as an adverb. 

Some respectable grammarians suppose, that the word 
as is always a pronoun ; and that, in every situation, it has 
the meaning of it, that, or which. They would, however, 
find it difficult t<i prove, that, in the following sentences, 
this word has the nieaning of any one of those pronouns. 
“ As to those persons, I must say, as it is due to them, 
that they were as disinterested as their opponents.” 
” Love thy neighbour as thyself.” “ Forgive us our 
debts us we forgive our debtors.” “ And as Paul was 
long preaching, Lutychus sunk down.” 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to familiar 
style, ecjuivalcnt to notwithstanding. The words for all 
that, seem to be too low. “ The word was in the mouth 
of every' one, but, for all that, the subject may still be 
a secret.” 

/>.’ regard that is solemn and antiquated; because would 
do much better in the following sentence. “ It cannot be 
otherwise, in regard that tlie French prosody differs from 
that of cvei y other language.” 

Tilt! word e.icept is far preferable to other than. “ It 
admitted ■ of no clfectnal cure other than amputation.” 
I'ixcept is also to be preferred to all but. “ They were 
li.ippy all but the stranger.” 

In the tw'o following phrases, the conjunction as is im- 
propcily omitted; “ W'hich nobody presumes, or is so 
sanguine ^ to hope.” “ I must, however, be so just * to 
own.” 

The conjunction that is often properly omitted, and 
understood: as, ” 1 beg you would come to me “ See 
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thou do it HOt;” instead of “ that you would,” “that thou 
' do.” But in the following and many similar phrases, this 
conjunction were, much belter inscrteil: “Yet it is reason 
the memory of their virtues remain to posterity.” It should 
be, “ yet it that the memory,” &c. 


BULK XX. 

When the qualities of tlillerent things are com 
pared, the latter noun or pronoun is not governed 
by the conjunction ihan or ax, but agfbes with the 
verb, or is governed by the verb or tJie prepo¬ 
sition, expressed or understood: as, 'I'hou art 
wiser than Ij” that is, “ than I am.” “ They 
loved him more than me j” i. e. “ more than they 
loved me.” “ The sentiment is well expressed by 
Plat®, but much better by Solomon than him j” 
that is, “ than by him.”. See vol. a. p. i33. 

The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in tlie 
preceding as well as in some other forms, may be dis¬ 
covered, by supplying the words that arc not expressed ; 
which will be evident from the following instances of er¬ 
roneous cc.iistructioii. “ lie can read better than me.” 
“ He is as good as her.” “ Whether 1 be present or no.'’ 
“ AYho did this? Me.” By supplying the words under¬ 
stood in each of these phrases, their impropriety and 
governing rule will appear: as, “ Better than I can read j” 
“ As good as she is j” Present or not present“ 1 
did it.” 

1. By not attending to this rule, many errors have been 
committed: a number of tvhich is subjoined, as a further 
caution and direction to the learner. “ 'I'bou art a nuieh 
greater loser than me by bis death.” “ She suffers hourly 

U g 
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jnorc tliaii ni...” “ \Vu contributed a third more than the 

Jlutcl), who uctc ohii^ed to the samt; proportion more 
than us.” “ Kiiii>- ('li.»rlps, and more than him, the duke 
:i'ul the ])(>pish faction, were at liberty to form new 
schemes.” “ ’I'lic drift of ail liis sermons was, to j)re- 
])aic tl;e .le-.vs for tiie reception of a prophet mightier 
than liiin, and who'-e s'noes he, was not worthy to bear.” 
“ It was not the work of so eminent an author, as him to 
\\ iictm it wa.s iiist imputed.” “ A stone is heavy, and tl»e 
s.mJ weiplity ; but a lool’s wrath is heavier than them 
I'otli.” “ If the king give us leave, we may perform 
the oihet; as wL'll as tiiem tli.it do.” In these passages it 
onglit to he, “ /, -u'c, fic, t/n'j/, rttspeelively.” 

A\'hi‘n tif relative nho iinniediately follows than, it 
seems to form an exception to the 20th rule ; for in that 
connexion, the relative must be in the objective case: as, 
‘‘ Allred, than xchorn, a greater king never reigned,” &.c. 
“ Ileelze.hnh, than n'h«m, Satan excepted, none higher 
sat,” &c. It is remarkable that in such instances, if the 
personal pronoun were used, it would be in the nomina¬ 
tive case; as, “ A greater king never reigned than Ac,” 
that is, “ than he was." “ Ueelzebub, than he" &c.; 
that is, “ than he sat." The phrase than whom, is, how¬ 
ever, avoided by the best modern writers. 

Some grammarians suppose that the words lhati and but 
are somciimes usetl as prepositions, and govern the objec¬ 
tive case. They adopt this idea, from the difiij:ult 3 ', if not 
impossibility ns tlicy concei\ e, of explaining many phrases, 
on anj’ other principle. This plea of necessity appears, 
however, to be groundless. The principle of supjilying 
the Ellipsis is, we think, sufficient to resolve every case, 
in wliicli than or but occurs, without wresting tbc.se words 
fiom their true nature, and giving them the character of 
prepositions. In tlie preceding paragraphs under this Rule, 
we have exhibited a number of examples, showing that 
the- supply of the ellipsis sufficiently explains their con- 
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struction. I3ut as tliese may be clcomed obvi iiis ea-.es, 
ive sliall select some, whicli appear to be inert; di-lieult ni 
their ticvelopemeiit. T'li-.; iollotviuy me tl" this ii iliir--. 

I saw nobody but him;” “ Xo per^tm biii ii,‘ « a, pre¬ 
sent “ More persons tlun tlievMi'V t.:t !ur.i “ 'I’he 

secret was cninniunic itetl tt) inore nieu tlian li'.n “ Xiiis 

1 ratio enriched sone pet'ple nior," •.bin tlifin.” .\1! i!,o e 
sentences may be expliine !, on t !jt; p' inci.de o: '■■ip,dvi>i .4 
the ellipsis, in tlic lolltnvi nr niamicr. 1:1 lli • ilisi, we 
might say, “ I saw nobody, but J liiiu or, “ 1 s.iw' 
nobody, but him si/n 'in dx' seeoiu', “ Xom.' was pre¬ 
sent, but be KV/J pi'cxen! , ” in tiic tliiixl, “ .More pcfstn.s 
than tiiey Tc’i'/t’, saw t ie ac’it;;i,” or, “ M;.!C t laii / o 
j)C7'M?is 7CffC, saw t!ie action;'’ in tiic I'.-ii.t's “ 'I'ii,- 
secret was coni'minlc ited to more pei-'O ' ihi.. lo 
in the llft.b, 'I'ha. :rnlt: earit ic I t.o.iie p -t-p'e itiof' tliaii 
//then.”—'I’iic .supply of the. ellipsis c'l tainlv 
gives an iincoiUh a;>',)ear.incf to tlutse sentence.. : but tins 
circmnstance forms ii.> solid tjbjection to tiu; trtitli ol the 
principle for which we contend. Most of the stlioiiis in a 
language could not be literally accoiuitcd for, but by very 
awkward modes of expression. 

If the rule whiih has been i ccoumii nelc;', f!l. ci iiril; v 
answers the purpose of ascertaining toe cases of nouns anti 
pronouns, in conncx.on with the words l/tint an;! l)i<f, wdn* 
should we have recourse to the useless e.xpeilient ofehan.g- 
ing these words into other p ir's of speec'.i ; i.-'pecially 
when thi.s expedient would often produce and) gii ty, and 
lead into error ? 'Fhat it wonl.l have this oii'.ict uiigl.t be 
shown in mfinerous instances. One, however, will hi- 
sufficient. “ If we use the word t/taj! iis a preposition, 
we should sav, ‘ 1 love her better lb.in him,’ wlielher it 
be meant, ‘ I love her better tli.in I love lii.n,’ or, ‘ I love 
her better than he does.’ lly usinj; tli ; word, as .x con¬ 
junction, the ambiguity is preventeal. Fur, if the foritier 
sentiment is iinplietl, we say, ‘ I love her better th.in liinii' 
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that is, ' than I love himif the latter, we say, * I lover; 
her better than he,’ that is, * than he loves her.’ ” 

If it should be said, that itU and t/ia7i may be properly 
supplied by the prepositions except and besides, and that 
therefore the substitution of the latter for the former must 
be allowable; we reply, that, in numerous instances, these 
wortls eaniict be pioprrly substituted for each other. But 
if this could be universally done, it might still be said, 
that crju'valcnce of meaning, by no means implies iden¬ 
tity of grammatical construction. This, we think, has 
been fully proved in the sixth Chapter of Etymology, 
Section 1. page lOG. 

Iron) what has been advanced on this subject, the fol¬ 
lowing rule may be laid down. “ When the pronoun 
following hut or than, has exactly the same bearing and 
relation as the preceding noun or pronoun has, with 
regard to other parts of the sentence, it must have the 
same gratnuiatic.il construction.” By applying this rule 
to the various examples already exhibited, the reader 
will, we doubt not, perceive its propriety and use. 

That the student may be still further assisted, in his 
endeavours to discover the true grammatical construction 
of a muin or pronoun following but or than, it may not be 
improper to observe, that the 18ib Rule of Syntax may be 
considered as subsidiary to the preceding rule, and to the 
principle of supply iiig the ellipsis. Thus, in the expre.s- 
ston, “ I saw nobody but him,” nobody is in the objec¬ 
tive case, governed by the verb saw; ai)d him is in the 
s.ime case, because conjunctions, according to Rule the 
iRtli, connect the same cases of nouns and pronouks. In 
the phi Use, “ Nobedy but be was jirescnt,” he is in the 
nominative case, because it is connected by the coiijinic- 
tion but, wirii the noun nobody, which is in the nominative, 
'i lie other .«eatencc--, in winch the conjunction fhan is 
Used, nujy be construeil in the same manner 
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If the 18th Rule of Syntax should not appear to apply 
to every example, which has been produced in this dis¬ 
cussion, nffr to others which might be adduced; it will he 
found, on strict examination, that the supposeil exceptions 
are, in fact, sentences wliich do not come witliinthe reason 
and limitation of tiie rule. T’hus, in the sentence, “ 1 have, 
a greater respect for them th-rn he,” the pronoun Ac is 
connected by the conjunction Z/iu/i with the pronoun them: 
and yet they are not put in the same case; because they 
have not the same bearing and relation, with legard to the 
rest of the sentence ; which is requisite according to Rule 
18, and its explanatory note. See the Note at page 
28 o. 

The two latter rides are founded on the principle of 
supplying the ellipsis, and are intima'ciy connected with 
it: they in fact derive all their authority from that prin¬ 
ciple. T'hey may, however, be of use to tlic student, by 
presenting the subject in diiVerent points of view: some of 
them may strike his attention, more than others, and lead 
him to a full developemcnt of the subject. 


RULE XXI. 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to ex¬ 
press our ideas in few words, an ellipsis, or omis¬ 
sion of some words, is frequently admitted. In¬ 
stead of saying, “ lie was a learned man, he was 
a wise man, aiitl lie was a good man we make 
use of the ellipsis, and say, “ He was a learned, 
wise, and good man.” 

When the omission of words would obscure the 
sentence, weaken its force, or be attended with an 

U 4 
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improjiriety, tiiey must be expressed. In the sen¬ 
tence, “ We are apt to love wlio love us,” the 
word them should be supplied. “ A beautiful field 
and trees,” is not proper language. It should be, 
“ Reautil'nl fields and tree.sj” or, “A beautiful 
field and fine trees.” .See vol. ii. p. i34. 


At.^io.st iill compounded Kcnlcnccs, are more or less el¬ 
liptical ; .sonic examples of wliicli maj' lie seen under the 
dil'creni parts of speech. 


1. Tlie ellipsis of the arlulc is thus used: “ A man, 

woiu.in, and child f’ that is, “ a man, a woman, and a 
cliiid.” “ A house ami garden that is, “ A house and 
a garden.” “ 'I’lie sun and moon that is, “ the sun 
and the moon.” “ day and hour that is, “ the 

day and the lionr.” In all these inatanccs, the article 
being once expressed, the repetition of it becomes umie- 
cc.ssary. Tlicre is, liowever, an exception to this obser¬ 
vation, will'll some peculiar cnipliasis requires a repetition ; 
as Ill ihe following sentence : “ "Not only the year, birt 
the tlay .md the liour.” In this ease, the ellipsis of the 
last anude would be imiiroper. When a dillerent form of 
tlic article is requisite, the article is also properly re¬ 
peated: as, “ a house and an orchard;” instead of, “ a 
house and oreliard.” 

2. The noun is ficqiiciitly omitted in the following 
maiimr. “The laws of Ood and man;” that is, “ the 
laws of God and the laws of man.” In som,e very empha- 
lical exprcssioi s, the ellipsis should not be used : as, 
“ f'i'ri.'t the power of God, atid the wisdom of God;” 
wliti.h is mo'^e cmphatical than, “ Christ the power and 
wisdom of Cotl.” 
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3. The ellipsis of the atljcdive is used in the following 
manner. “ A delightful garden and orchard that is, 
“ a delightful garden and a delightful orchard.” “ A 
htth; man and woman that is, “ A little man and a 
little woman.” In such elliptical cxpre-sions a- these, 
the adjective ought to have e.vactly the same signlficatit'n, 
and t>> he fjuite as proper, when joined to the latter siib- 
s’atitive as the former; otherwise the ellipsis should not 
be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of 
different numbers: as, “ A magnificent house and gar- 
•iens.” In this case it is better to use another adjective ; 
as, “ A magnificent liouse. and fine gardens.” 

4. The following is the ellipsis of provoiin. “I love 
and fear him;” tliat is, “1 love him, and 1 fear him.” 
“ My house stud lands j” that is, “ my house and my 
lands.” In these instances the ellipsis may take place 
with propriety ; but if vi'e would be more express and 
cmphatical, it must not be used : as, “ His friends and 
his foes “ My sons and iny daughters.” 

In .some of the common forms of speech, the relative 
pronoun is usually omitted : as, “ 'i'itis is the man they 
hiveinstead of, “ Tliis is the man 7t'/toin they love.” 
“ Tiiese are the goods they boughtfor, “ These are 
the goods Tc’/iic/i they bought.” 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have the re¬ 
lative pronoun expressed: as it is more proper to say, 
” 'I'he posture in which 1 lav,” than, “ In the posture 1 
lay :” “ The horse on which 1 rode, fell down than, 
” I'he horse 1 rode, full down.” 

Tiic antecedent and the relative connect the pi'ir:s of a 
sentence together ; and, to prevent obscurity and cotifu- 
sioti, they should answer to each other with great exactness. 
“ VV'e speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
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seen.” Here the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and 
'v*ug-ht to be supplied: as, “ We speak that •which we do 
know, and testify that which we have seen.” 


5. The ellipsis of the verb is used in the following in¬ 
stances. “The man was old and craftythat is, “the 
man was old, and the man was crafty.” “ She was 
young, and beautiful, and good;” that is, “ She was 
young, she was beautiful, and sherwas good.” “ Thou 
art poor, and wretched, and miserable, and blind, and 
naked.” If we would till up the ellipsis in the last sen¬ 
tence, thou art ought to be repeated before each of the 
adjectives. 

If, in sueh enumeration, we choose to point out one 
property above the rest, that property must be placed 
last, and the ellipsis supplied: as, “ She is young and 
beautiful, and she is good.” 

1 went to see and hear him ;” that is, “ I went to seo 
him, and 1 went to hear him.” In this instance, there is 
not only an ellipsis of the governing verb, I wentj but 
likewise of the sign of the iniinitive mood, which is 
governed by it. 

J}o, did, have, had, shall, will, may, might, and the rest 
of the auxiliaries of the compound tenses, are frequently 
lived alone, to spare the repetition of the verb; as, “ He 
regards his word, but thou dost not;” i. e. “ dost not re¬ 
gard it.” “ We succeeded, but they did not;” “ did not 
succeed.” “ 1 have learned my task, but you have not;” 
“ have not learned.” “ They must, and they sht^ll be 
puiiUbed ;” that is, “ they must be punished.” 

T'heauxiliary verbs are often very properly omitted be¬ 
fore the principal verb: as, “ I have seen and beard him 
frequentlynot, “ I have heard ;” “ He will lose his 
estate, and incur reproach ;” not, “ he will incur.” But 
w hen any thing is emphatically expressed, or when oppo- 
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sition is denoted, this ellipsis should be avoided : as, I 
have seen, and 1 have heard him too“ lie was admired, 
but he W 4 IS not beloved,” 


6 . The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the fulJowiag 
manner. “ He spoke and acted wisely that is, “ He 
spoke wisely, and he acied wisely.” “ Tiirice I went 
and olTered my service;” that is, “Thrice 1 went, and 
thrice I oll’ered my service.” 

7. The ellipsis of the prepositioHy as well as of the verb, 

is seen in the following instances: “ He went into the 
abbeys, halls, and public buildings;” that is, “ be went 
into the abbeys, he went into the halls, and he went into 
the public buildings.” “ He also went through all the 
streets and lanes of the city;” that is, “ Through all the 
streets, and tljrough all the lapes,” &c. “ He spoke to 

every man and woman there,” that is, “ to every man and 
to every woman.” “ This day, next mouth, last year ;” 
that js, “ on this day, in the next month, in the last 
year ;” “ The l-xjrd do that which seemeth him good ;” 
that is, “ which seemeth io him.” 

S. The ellipsis of the cotjjunclion is as follows : “ They 
confess the power, wisdom, gooilness, and love, of their 
Creator;” i. e. “ the power, and wi'-dom, and goodness, 
.ind love of,” &c. “ Though 1 love him, I do not flatter 

him,” that is, “ Though 1 love him, yt'/ I do not flatter 
him.” 

There is a very common ellipsis of the conjunction 
that: as, “ He told me he would proceed immediately ;” 
“ I desired he would not be too h.isty ;” “ I fear it comes 
too much from the heart:” ins'ead of; “ He told me that 
he would proceed immediately;” “ 1 desired that he would 
not be too hasty;” “ I fear that it comes too much from 
the heart.”—This ellipsis is tolerable in cpnversation, and 
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in epistolary writing: but it should be sparingly indulged, 
in every other species of composition. The French d'o 
not use this mode of expression : they avoid the ellipsis 
on such occasions. 


9. The ellipsis of the interjection is not very common : 
it, however, is sometimes nsed: as, “ <')h! jJity and 
shame !” tliat is, “ Oh pity ! Oh shame 1” 

As the ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence in the 
English language, nun.erous examples of it might be 
given ; but only a few more can be admitted here. 

In the following instance, there is a very considerable 
one : “ He will often argue, that if this part of our trade 
were well cultivated, we should gain from one nation; 
and if another, from an'other that is, “ He will often 
argue, that if this part of our trade were well cultivated, 
wc should gain from one nation, and if another part of 
out trade were well cultivated, we should gain from 
another nation.” 

Sometimes a considerable part of a sentence is properly 
omitted, when we presume that the nominative cascand its 
whole regimen may be readily understood: as, “Nature 
has given to animals one time to act, and another to rest 
instead of saying ; “ Nature has given to animals onetime 
to act, and nature has given to animals another time to 
rest.” 

The following instances, though short, contain much of 
the ellipsis ; “ Wo is me i. c. “ wo is to me’” “ To 
let blood i. e. “ to let out blood.” “ To let down 
i. e. “ to let it fall or slide down.” “ To walk a mile ;” 
i. e. “ to walk through the space of a mile.” “ To sleep 
all night;” i. e. “ To sleep through all the night.” “To 
go a fishing “ To go a hunting;” i. e. “ to go on a 
fishii’g voyage or business;” to go on a hunting party.” 
“ I dine at two o’clock” i. e. “ at two of the clock. 


.5 
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“ By sea, by land, on shore i. e. “ By the sea, by the 
land, on the shore.” 

It is very frequent, when the word notieithstanding Si^recs 
with a number of words, or with an entire clause, to omit 
the whole except this word ; and in this u.sc of notu'ith- 
standing, we have a strikinj; proof of the value of abbre¬ 
viations in language. For example: “ Moses said, let no 
man leave of it till the moruing: notunthstanding, they 
hearkened not unto him.” Here not with standing appears 
without the clause to which it belongs: and to complete 
the sense in words, it would be necessary to repeat the 
wh.)!c preceding clause, or the substance of it.—“ Moses 
said, let no man leave of it till the morning. Notti'ith- 
standing th is command of Moses, or, notwithstanding Moses 
said that which has been recited, they hearkened not unto 
Moses.”—“ Folly meets with success in this world : but it 
is true notwithstanding, that it labours under disadvan- 
tag<‘s.” This passage, at length, would read thus: 
“Folly meets with success in the world: but it is true, 
notwithstanding foil j meets with success in the world, that 
it labt)nrs under tlisadvantages.” 

It is not unusual to apply a pronoun, this, that, which, 
•r what, to represent nearly the whole of a sentence ; as, 
“ Bailies which have no taste, and no po*vcr of ailecting 
the skin, may, notM'ithstauding this, act upon organs which 
arc more delicate.” Here this stands for, “ thcij hare no 
taste, and no power to affect the skin." 

In the follo wing example, the pronoun and participle are 
omitt'-d : “ Conscious of his own weight and importance, 
the aid of oChers was HOt solicited.” Here the words he 
being are. understood ; that is, “ He being conscious of his 
own weight and importance.” Tiiis clause constiluies t!ie 
ense absolute, or, the nominative absolute; which is not 
so obvious before, as after, the ellipsis is supplied. 
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lO. The examples that follow are produced to show the 
impropriety of cllips's in some particular cases. “ The 
land was alwa^'s Y>oss8sscd, during pleasure, by those in¬ 
trusted with the command it should be, “ those persom 
intrusted or, “ those who were intrusted.” “ If he had 
read further, he would have found several of his objection! 
might have been spared that is, “ he would have fount 
that several of his objections,” &c. “ There is nothing mer 

are more deficient in, than knowing their own characters.’ 
It ought to be, “ nothing in which and, “ than it 

knowing.” “ I scarcely know anj' part of natural phi 
losophy would yield more variety and use it should be 
which would yield,” &.c. “ In the temper of mind hi 

was then i. e. “ in which he then was.” “ The little sa 
tisfaction and consistency, to be found in most of the sys 
terns of divinity I have met with, made me betake mysel 
to the sole reading of the Scriptures:” it ought to be 
“ which are to be found,” and, “ zohich I have met with.’ 
“ He desired they might go to the altar together, ani 
jointly return their thanks to whom only they W’ere due ■, 
i. e. “ to him to whom,” »kc. 


nui.K xxn. 

AlX the parts of a sentence should correspond to 
each other: a regular and dependent construction, 
tliroughout, should be carefully preserved. The 
following sentence is therefore inaccurate ; He 
was more beloved, but not so much admired, as 
Cinthio.” Here 77/c>re requires ifafter it, which 
is no where found in the sentence. It should be, 
“ He was tnore beloved than Cinthio, but not so 
much admired.” . See vol. ii. p. 140. 




IIULE XXII. Sll 

This rule may be considered as comprehending all the 
preceding ones: and it will also apply to many forms of 
sentences, which none of those rules can be brought to 
bear upon. Its generality may seem to render it useless: 
but by ranging under it a number of varied examples, 
we shall perceive its utility ; and that it is calculated to 
yirove the propriety or impropriety of many modes of 
expression, which the less general rules cannot at ail, 
or at least cannot so readily, determine. 

This dedication may serve for almost any book, that 
has, IS, or shall be published.” It ought to be, “ that has 
been, or shall be published.” “ He was guided by in¬ 
terests alwaj^s dilferent, sometimes contrary to, those of 
the community ;” “ ditferent/V-owi;” or, “ always different 
from those of the community, and sometimes contrary to 
them.” “ Will it be urged that these books are as old, or 
even older than tradition?” The words, “ as old,” and 

older,” cannot have a common regimen ; it should be 
“ as old as tradition, or even older.” “ It requires few 
talents to which most men are not born, or at least may 
not acquire “ or which, at least, they may not acquire.” 
“ The court of chancery frequently miiigates and breaks 
the teeth of the common law.” In this construction, tlie 
first verb is said, “ to mitigate the teeth of the common 
law,” which is an evident solecism. “ Mitigates the com¬ 
mon law, and breaks the teeth of it,” would have been 
grammatical. 


“ They presently grow into good humour, and good 
language towards the crown;” “ grow into good Ian- 
giiage,” is very improper. “ There is never wanting a 
set of evil instruments, who either out of mad zeal, private 
hatred, or filthy lucre, are,always ready,” &c. We say 
properly, “ A man acts out of mad zeal,” or, out of pri- 
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vdtc liatred but we cannot say, if we would speak Kng- 
lisb, “ heffr/i' out of filthy lucre.” “ To double her kind¬ 
ness and cares'-es of me the word “ kindness” requires 
to be followed by cither to or for, and cannot be construed 
with the preposition of. “ Never was man so teased or 
sull’cred half the uneasiness, as I have doiia this evening;” 
the first and th.rd clauses, viz. “ Never was man so 
teased, as I have done this evening,*’ cannot be joined 
without an imipropriety; and to connect the second and 
third, the word liiat must be substituted for tts ; “ Or suf¬ 
fered half tlic uue.isiuess that I have done;” or el.se, “half 
so ninch ujieasiness as 1 have sull'cred.” 

1 he fiisi )Mrt of the following sentence abounds with 
adverb', and tIio.se sticli as are barilly consistent with one 
am idler; “ How viuc/i soever the reformation of tins de¬ 
generate age is ahnos! ullerlj/ to be despaired of, we may 
yet iiave a more comfortable prospect of future times.” 
T;ie sentence would be more correct in the followin'^ form ; 

O 

“ Though the refonnatioii of this degenerate age is ncarhj 
to be despaired of,” &.c. 

‘‘ O'- ! snut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my 
lif'. w'ih the blood-thir.iy ; in whose liands is wickedness, 
ai:J their right hand is Ail! of gifts.” As tiic passage, in- 
itudiiced by tlie copulative coiijuiicticni and, was not iii- 
teuilcd as a contiimiwiun of the printip..! and itidependeiit 
part of tlie sentence, but of the depeiidoiit part, the rela¬ 
tive w’/tfi.ve should iiivr-been used instead of the po>sessive 
their ; VIZ. “ and whose nghi-linul is full of gifts.” 

'I he following seiiti'iiccs, wliich give the passive voice 
the .egimen o( ari ;■(.•tl;e verb, arc very irregular, and by 
tio means to be imitated. “ The bishops and abbots were 
allowed their seat.-, in the liouse of lords.” ‘‘ Thrasea was 
foi buldeo fie presence, of the emperor.” “ He w«s shown 
tl'iit veiy story in «>ne of bis own books.” These sen¬ 
tences should have been ; “ The bishops and abbots were 
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allowed to have (or to take) their scats in the house of 
lords;” or, “ Seats in tiic house of lorils were allowed 
to the bishops and abbots:” “ Thrasea was forbidden 
to approach the presence of tiie emperor;” or, “ Tlic 
presence of the emperor was forbiddeii to 'Piirasea 
“ That very story was shown to him in one of liis own 
hooks.” 

“ Kye hath not seen, nor ear iieard, ncitiicr /luvr en¬ 
tered into the heart of uian, the things wlticli Goil bath 
prepared for them that love him.” There seems to be 
an impropriety in liiis sentence, in which the same 
noun serves in a double capacity, iierformii)<:; at the same 
time the offices both of the nominative and oltjcctive 
cases. “ Neither /iiil/i it entered into the lieart of 
man, to conceive tlie things,” Ikc. would have been re¬ 
gular. 

“ We have the power of retaining, altering, and com¬ 
pounding, those images which we have once received, 
into all the varieties of picture and vision.” It is very 
proper to say, “ altering and compounding tlmse images 
which we have once received, into all tlie varieties of 
picture and vision but we cun with no propriety say, 

retaining them into all the varieties;” and yet, accord¬ 
ing to the manner in which the ttords arc ranged, this 
construction is unavoidable: for, “ retaining, altering, 
and compounding,” are participle-:, each of which eij^ually 
refers to, and governs the suhsctpient noun, //lesv i/iiagts, 
and that noun again is necessarily connected with the 
following preposition, ttifo. Tlie construction might easily 
have been rectified, by disjoining the participle retaining 
from the other two participles, in this way : “ Wc have 
the power of retaining those images which w’e have once 
received, and of altering and compounding them into 
all the varieties of picture and vision;” or, perhaps, 
better thus: “ We have the power of retaining, altering, 

rolumc I. X 
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*nd compounding those images which wc have once re¬ 
ceived, and of forming them into all the varieties of 
picture and vision.*’ 


THE INTERJECTIOX. 

The syntax of the Interjection is of so very limited a 
nature, that it does not require a distinct, appropriate 
rule; especially as every thing which relates to it, has 
already been mentioned under other rules. 6ee Rule V. 
Kote 11: and Rule xxi. Note 9. 



DIRECTIONS FOR PARSING. 


As we have fiuishod the cxplatiatiaii of the dilTcreiit 
rj.irts of sprccli, anti the rules for forming them into 
seiiUMiccs, It is now proper to give some examples of tlie 
niHiin-.-r in which the learners should be exercised, in order 
to prove their knowledge, and to render it familiar to 
them. This is c.tllfd parsing. Tne nature of the sahject, 
as well as the adaptation of it to learners, requires that it 
should be divided into two jiarts; viz. par^jing, as it re¬ 
spects etymology alone; and parsing, as it respects both 
etymology and syntax 


Suction i. 

Specimen of etymologicalp‘Arsin^. 

“ Virtue ennobles ns.” 

Virtue is a common substantive of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. (Decline 
the noun.) Knnohlcs is a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular. (Re¬ 
peat the present tense, the imperfect tense, and the perfect 
participle f.J Vs is a personal pronoun, of the first per¬ 
son plural, and ill the objective case. (D((cline the pro~- 
mttn.J 

** Goodness will be rewarded.” 

Goodness is a'commpn substantive, of the third person^ 
the singular number, and in the non^iriative case. (De-^ 

.Sei- the “ Ocncral Directions for using the i^nglisli Exercises,” pre- 
iKSed to the second volume of this work. 

t The learner should oac*mot^}y repeat ail the moods ayd tenses a( 
’he verb 

X2 
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cliur if.) Will be rexcardrd is a regular verb, in tl»e 
passive voice, the indicative mood, tlie first future tense, 
and the third ]>urs()n siiigid ir. (Repeat the present tcnsCy 
the imperject tense, and the perfeet participle.) 

“ Strive to improve.” 

Strixe is an irregular verb neuter, in tlie imperative 
mood, and of ilic second peisoii singular. (Repeal the 
jtre.’ient te/tse, Sic.) To improve is a regular verb neuter, 
and in the infinitive iiiuud. (Repeat the present tense, He.) 

“ Time flies, O ! how swiftly.” 

Time is a cotninon substantive, of the third person, the 
singular nuinlier, and in the nominative case. (Decline, 
the noun.) Flics is an irregular verb neuter, the indica¬ 
tive mood, present tense, and the-third person singular. 
(Repeat the present tense. He.) Oi is an intcriection. 
J-Toxo and szciftlt/ are adverbs. 

“ Gratitude is a delightful emotion.” 

(rrati/ude is a common substantive of tlie third person, 
the singular number, and in the nominative case. (De¬ 
cline it.) Ts is an irregular vcib neuter, indicative mood, 
pre.-CMt tense, and the third person singular. (Repeat the 
present tense, Kc.) Jl is the indefinite article. Dc- 
liphtjul is an adjective in tlie positive state. (Repeat the 
decrees of eomparison.) Emotion is a common substan¬ 
tive of tin; third person, the singular number, and in the 
nominative ease. (Decline it.) 

“ They who forgive, act nobly.” 

They is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the 
plural iiimibcr, and in the nominative case. (Decline it.) 
Who is a relative pronoun, and in the nominative case. 
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Decline it.) J^orgivc is an irregular vorl> active, indica¬ 
tive mood, present tense, and the thirtl person plural. 
(Repeal the present tense. Sic.) Act is a regular verb 
active, indicative mood, present teiiso, and the third 
person plural. (Repeat, S<e.) Nobhj is an jidverb of 
tpiality. ( Repeal the degrees of comparison,) 

• 

■“ By living temperately, our licalth is promoted.” 

is a preposition. I^iviiig\fs the present particijilc of 
tlie regul ir neuter verb “ to iive.” (Repeal ike partici- 
pies.) 'Remperaichj is an ailvcrb of tpiality. Our is an 
adjective, pronoun of the [jossessi' e kind. (Decline it.) 
Jlealth is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the uominative case. (Decline 
it.) Js promoted is a regular verb passive, indicative 
mood, present tense, and tlie third person singular. 
(Repeat, hie.) 

“ Wc should be kind to them, who are unkind to us.” 

IVe is a personal pronoun, of the lirst person, the plural 
number, and in the nominative case. ( Dcilinc it.) Should 
be is an irregular ve.rb ii'-n.er, iu l!ie potciitiai mood, the 
iinj erfect tense, and the lir.-t person [ilural. < Repeat the 
present tense, he.) A aid is an aiijective, in the positive 
state. (Repeat the de^re, s oj'comparison.) 7’c is a jtrepo- 
sition. I'hcm is a personal pronoun, of l!ie tliird person, 
tiie p.urd number, and in the objective ease. (Decline 
■t.) Jl’/io IS a’rcl.iiive pronunn, and in ilie nominative 
ease. i Decline it.) Are is .-111 irregular verb neuter, in- 
rl'cative mood, pre.-ent tense, and tne third person plural. 
(Repeat, i<c.) Ifnlcind is an aojectivc in the positive state, 
(Ripcat the. degrees of eompari.'ion.) J'o is a preposition. 
lis I ai>ctsonal pronoun, of the first person, the plural 
iiuiubcr, and in the objective case. ( Decline it.) 


X 3 
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Sectios 2, 

Sf/ccintin of xyntacticalparsings 
“ Vice produces missery.” 

P'lcc is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
•ingular number, and in tlie nominative case, frodutr.^ 
is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, 
the third person sing-ular, agreeing with its nominative 
“ vu,e,” according to J. which says; ( hercrcpcaf' 

the rulc.J Misery is a common substantive, of the third 
person, the singular number, and tlic objective case 
governed by tlie active verb “ produces,” accordiHg to 
RULE XI. which sajs, &c. 

“ Peace and joy are virtue’s crotyn.” 

Pr.ttCe is a common substantive. ( liepeat the person^ 
mumber, and case.J And is. a copulative conjunction. 
./<>■’/ i-. a comtiion substantive. ( Repeat the person, number, 
and case,} Are is an irregular verb neuter, indicative 
mood, present tense, ainl the tliird person plutal, agree¬ 
ing with the nouiiiiative case “ peace and joy,” according 
to RULE II. which says; (here repeat the rulc.J Virtue's 
is-H common substantive, of tlie third person, the singular 
number, and in the possessive case, governed by the sub¬ 
stantive “ crown,” agreabit to RULE X. which says, &c- 
Croxs'n is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case, according 
to the fourth note of rule xu 

“ Wisdom or folly governs ns.” 

JVisdom Is a common substantive. (Repeat the person, 
tiuvihcr, and case.) Or is a disjunctive conjunction. JFoll^ 
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is a common substantire. (Repeat the person, numbery 
end case.J Gwerns is a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular, agree¬ 
ing with its nominative case “ wisdom” or “ folly,” ac- 
eordiiig to RULE ill. which says, &c. L^s is a personal 
pronoun, of the first person, plural number, and in the 
objective case, governed by the active verb “ governs,’* 
agreeably to rule XI. which says, &c. 


“ Every heart knows its sorrows.” 

pvevy is an adjective pronoun of the distributive kind, 
agreemg with its substantive “ heart,” according to Note 2 
uud.r RULE VJii. which sa^’s, Heart is a common 

substantive. ( Repeat the person, niimbe r,and case.) Knoxes 
is ai| irregular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, 
third person singular, agreeing with its nominative case 
“ heart,” according to RUi-E i. which says, &c. Its is a 
personal pronoun, of the third person singular, and of the 
neuter gender, to agree with its substantive “ heart,” ac¬ 
cording to RULE V. which says, &c. it is in the possessive 
case, governed by the noun “ sorrows,” according to 
RULE X. which says, &,c. Sorroxes is a common substan¬ 
tive, of the third per.son, the plural number, and the ob- 
jictive Cci>e governed by the active verb “knows,” ac¬ 
cording to RULE XI. which suys, &c. 


“ The man is happy who lives wisely.’ 

77/6' is the definite article. Man is a common substan¬ 
tive. (Repeat the person, number, and ffl.v6'.,; Zsis an ir¬ 
regular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third person singular, agreeing with the nominative 
c:ir>e “ man,” according to rule i. which says, &c. 
Ilappp IS ail adjective in the positive state. Who is a 

X 4 
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r< lative pronouD, which has lor its antecedent, “ man,” 
with whioJi it aj^rees lo gender and number, according 
to m'J.E V. wliicl) says, &.C. hives is a regular verb 
ncuU;t, iiidic.itive mood, present tense, third person sin¬ 
gular, .igiei' g vi'itti its nuii>!ii,.tive “ who,” according to 
luri.ic VI. whien s»vs, &c, fVisrh/ is an adverb of ojualitv, 
placed after the v( rh, according- to rim.k w. 

“ W'ho preserves u-. ?” 

Il7u' is a rt-la'iv'o prt.noiiii of the inierrogative hind, and 
in the lunuinative cast, singular. 'I’ne wortl to which it 
relates, (its siibsei|ut'nt,) is the noim or pronoun contain¬ 
ing the answer to the question; according to a note iin- 
tler iiL'i.K vl. /’iv’.w’ft'.y is a regul.,r vcib active, indica¬ 
tive uioud, ])rcsent tense, iili tl jicson singular, agreeing 
with its nominative “ who,” according to rule V'l. 
which says, &.c. Us is a personal pronoun. (Mepeat the 
person, niivihcr, case, and ruU'.J 

“ Whose l.oiisc is that.? My brother’s and mine. 

“ Who inhabit it? We.” 

fl~/wsr is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, 
and reiates to the following u ords, “ brother’s” and 
mine.” .igreeably to a note iinaer rule -vi. It is in 
the possc'-'i-' e c.ise., governed by “ house,” aceordii-ig to 
jiui E X. wh'-eh ys, iitc. JJvnsc is a common stibstan- 
tive. ! Jiepeal the person, numbi r, and case.) Js is an 
inegLiiu vi-rb nt-uie.r, indicative moo<l, present tense, 
anti the third person singular, agreeing with its nonii- 
iiativc tU'C “house,” acconling to rule I. which says, 
SvC. 77/41/ is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative 
kind. Ah/ is an adjective pronoun of the prssessive 
kind. Ih'ot/ier's is a common substantive, of the third 
pti’sun, the siiigidar number, .and in the possessive case, 
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governed by “ house” understood, according to rule x. 
and a note under rui.e vi. ylnd is a copulative con¬ 
junction. Mine is a personal pronoun, of the first per- 
son^ the singular munber, and in the possessive case, 
according to a note under Kut-E x. and another under 
rule VI. Who is a relative pronoun of the interrogative 
kind, of the plural number, in the nominative case, and 
relates to “ wc” following, according to a note under 
RULE VI. Inhabit is a regular verb active. ( Kepeat the 
mood, tense, person, It ts a personal pronoun, of the 

third person, the singular number, and in the objective 
case, governed ljy the active; verb “ inhabit,” according 
to RULE XI. which says, ilcc. We is a pcosoital pronoun, 
of the first person, the; plural number, and tlic nominative 
case to tilt! verb “ inhabit” understood. 'Fne words “ in¬ 
habit it” are implied alter “ t'e,” agreeably to a note un¬ 
der RULE VI. 


“ Remember to assist the distressed.” 

Itemcmber is a regular verb active, imperative mood, 
the second person singular, and agrees with its nominative 
case “ tliou” uiuicrs'ood. 'lo assist is a regular verb 
acUvc, ill the infinitive mood, governed l>y the preceding 
V lb “ remember,” according to Ri i.K xii. wliicb says, 
<Mc. 77 i 6’is me definite article. JJislrrssed\f,im aojcictive 
put substantively. 

■. “ Wc are not uiie.mployed.” 

n <! is a personal pronoun. (Ihpcat the person, number, 
and ease.) jlre is an irrcgulir verb neuter. ( Itepcat the 
mood, tense, person, He.) iSiot is an adverb of negation. 
linemplot/cd is an adjective in the positive state. The two 
negatives not and nn, form an affirmative, agreeably to 
RULE XVI. which says, c<i.c. 
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'I'his bounty has relieved you and us; and has gratified 
“ the donor.” 

This is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind. 
Bounf j is a common substantive. (Repeat the persoiTy 
■nioiihev, and case.J Jfas relieved is a regular verb acti'^e, 
indicative mood, perfect tense, third person singular, 
agreeing with its nominative “ bounty,” according to 
RLXE I. which says, &c. I'ou is a personal pronoun, pf 
the second person plural, and in the objective casc- 
(Repeat the government and ride.J Rnd is a copulative 
eoiijunctioii. Z^s is a personal pronoun, in the objective 
r:i-e. l'~oii ..nd u.v are put in tiie same case, according to 
itci.i, Xt'iti. wnicb says, &c. Rnd is a copulative con- 
jiinciioo. lias gratified is a regular verb active, indica¬ 
tive mood, perfect tense, and third person singular, agree¬ 
ing with its nominative “ bounty,” understood. “ Has 
relieved''’ and has gratfed,'’’ are in the same mood and 
tense, according to rule Xviii. which says, &c. ^'he 
IS the definite article. J)o7ior is a common substantive, 
of tile third person, the singular number, and in the objec¬ 
tive case governed by the active verb “ has gratified,” 
according to RULE XI. which says, &c. 

“ He will not be pardoned, unless he repent.” 

He is a personal pronoun, of the third person, sitigular 
iiuiiibcr, masculine gender, and in the iiutii;native case. 
Hill be pai'doned is a legahir pa'-sive vcib, indicative 
mood, first future tense, and the thiid person singular, 
agreeing with its nominative “ he,” according to RULE i. 
and composed of the aujciliaries “ will be,”'and the per¬ 
fect p irticiple “pardoned.” Not is a negative adverb. 
I'nless is a disjunctive conjunction. ' He is a personal 
pronoun. (Repeat the person, number, gender, and case,J 
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Hepc'it is a regular verb neuter, in the subjiiiictive niDud, 
the present tense, the third pcrso i singular, arid agrees 
with its nominative case “ he,” according to RULE 3- 
wliich savs, i<c,c. It is in tlic subjunctive mood, because 
it implies a fulnre sense, an,! dcn.ites nnc.t rtaintv^ sigisi- 
liefl liy the. conjiuictiou “ unless,” agree ibly to ’.'ULe "ilX, 
and the notes. 


They could obtiui the object oC ilp.'ii w bet, il 
“ would i»c rcsoiiitc.” 

1'hetj is a peixi.'ai pre uoun. ( It\ j>io( lUcpi ) .not, niiu’.hrr, 
and case. J Could obtu. n a regulai verb active, poietitiaS 
rnood, impevi’ect tense, thud person plnisii, agreeing with 
Its noinin>,iive “ the}',” according to p.ulr I. wliicb says, 
iitc. 7'Ai' is the definite afticlc. (lie peat t/ic dcfniilion.J 
Object is a common substantive, of the third person, 
the singular number, and in the objective case, ga- 
verned by tlie active verb ‘‘ could obtain,” agree¬ 
ably to UUi.L XI. whieb says, Ckc. Of is a piepositiou. 
Their is an adjective pronoun of t!ie [jossessive sort,, 
agrt'iMug with i's subst-uitive- ‘‘ « iihes,” according to 
KLl.H Mil. wl.icb sa,\ s, Cvc. /J i-, :i cotnmon sub- 

st.uitixe, of lilt; lluul person, tlie ,iiura! number, and irj 
tlie objective case, gi>venied by the preposition <>/, tu- 
* ording to Kiu.E XVII. which s.iys, &c. The phiasc, 
the object nf their wishes, may he termed an “ objective 
p!u..se,” governed by the active verb “could obtain,** 
according to a note under KUl.E XL page 12 52. /,^is « 

topulr»in '0 conjiioction. ’Theij is a personal pronoun. 
(liepeat the person, number, and ease. ) JVould be xa an 
irregular verb uvimu-, in tiie subjunctive mood, imper¬ 
fect tcu'C, of th.; thud person plural, agreeing with its 
iionunative case t‘ they,” in number and person. It i.s in 
tite subjunctive mood, according to a note at page 132. 
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fDefine the subjunctive mvod.J Resolute is an acljoctive 
ill tiie positive state, and bcixinjrs to its sulistuiitivr: 
“ jiersons” uiidersiuud, according to BULF. vin. wiiich 
saj’s, &c. 


“ To bo, pure iu heart, pious, and benevolent, which 
“ all may bo, constitutes human happiness.” 

7ti he pure in heart, pious, and benevolent, is theanlcec- 
deiit io the pronoun ‘‘ wliich,” acc«)rdiiig to a note under 
Chapter V. ol’ Etymology, page 90. M'his pliras'’ is also 
the nominative case to the vi. i b “ constitutes,” aoi-ording 
to note 1, under BULK i. Which is a relative proiiunn, 
having for its antecedent the phrase beforo.ineiitioned. 
It is in tlie nominative case, according to KUI^E XI. note 4. 
All is an adjective pronoun of the indefinite kind, agree¬ 
ing with its substantive “ persons” understood, accord¬ 
ing to Bui.K VIII. which says. See. May he is an irregular 
ve> b neuter, in the potential mood, present tense, and 
the third person plural, agreeing with the nominative 
ease ‘‘ all,” according to bui.e i. wliich sa 3 's, &c. Con- 
slilutes i.s a regular verb active, indjcativc mood, present 
lense, third person singular, agreeing with its nomina¬ 
tive case the phrase above mentioned. Human is an ad- 
jceiive, which agrees with its sub-tantive “ liappiiie.-.s,” 
accordi' g to rui.K Vlll. tvhich siys,&c. Happiness is 
aeommon sub'taritive. (Repeat the person, number, case, 
and gox'c rnmcnt.J 


“ Ciood works being neglected, devotion is false.” 

Good teorks being neglected, being independent on the 
rest of the sentence, is the case absolute, according to the 
^ifth note of bulk i. Devotion is a common substaaitivc. 
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(Repeat the. number, person, and case.J Is is an irregular 
verb neuter. ( Repeat the mood, tense, person, 2<c.J JFalse 
is an adjective in the positive state, and belongs to its sub¬ 
stantive “devotion” understood, agreeably to Rltlk viii. 
which says, &c. 


“ 'I'lic emperor, Marcus Aurelius, was a wise and virtuous 

“ prince. 

'I'hc is the <lefinite article. Kynperur is a comuion sub- 
stan'ive, of the tliirJ person, the si.igul .r iiiuiiboi-, and in 
the nominative case. Mareits ylareliiis is a proper name 
or snb-slaniiv'', and in the u uninative case, because it is 
pul i!i apposition with the substantive “ emperor,” agree¬ 
ably' to the first note of rui.e X. (Vas is an inc^iuiar verb 
neuter, indicative mood, ioijjerfect tense, and the third 
person singnlar, aurceing with its nominative ease “ em¬ 
peror,” according to RULE I. is the indefinite article, 
H'ise is an adjective, and belongs to its siibstant.ve 
prince.” And ian copulative conjunction. (’'^irtuous is 
an adjective, and belongs, &.e. Prince is a common sub¬ 
stantive, and 111 tlie nominative case, according to the 
fourth note of RULE Xi. 


“ To err is human.” 

'Pa err, is'the infinitive mood, and tlie nominative case 
to the verb “ is.” Is is an irregular verb neuter, indica¬ 
tive mood, present teu.se, and the third persoa singular, 
agreeing with its nominative case “ to err,” according to 
Note 1 , under RULE the first. Human is an adjective, and 
belongs to its substantive “ nature” understood, according 
to RULE vin. which says, &c. 
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*• To coiintcriancf persons who are gnihy of bad aciion<!^ 

“■'is but one remove from actually committing ilieui.” 

Tacountcnaiiicpersons •zvlio arc guilty of had ac/ions, is 
part ef a sentence, wlii'di i:; the nominative case to the 
’r*Tb' “ Is.” Is is an irregular verb neuter, &.C. agreeing 
wilfb tlie aforementioned ]jarl of a sentence, as its nomina- 
(SiPE case, accoriiing to Note 1. under ittTLP. the first. Jiut 
is.a disjunctive c:(sn)nnction. Oat; i^i a numeral adjective, 
agtreerng with its substantive “ remove.” Itemovc is a 
csnDn'mnii substantive, of the third person, the singular 
imonber, and in the nominative case, according to the 
f(i)ia>rrh note of KtJl.K xi. F'rom is a preposition. Coin- 
■minting is the present participle of the regular actjve verb 
“ so commit.” Them is a personal pronoaii, of the thin! 
peirson, tlie plural number, and in the objective case, go- 
aerned by the participle “ oommilting,” ag7*ceably to 
KOEJi: XIV. whieb sa^'s, &f. 


“ Charles Avas ardent, inconsiderate, and regardless of 
“ atlvice, qualities incident to 3 'oulh.” 

Cha?-/i;s is a proper nsime. or substantive. (Repeat the 
pereon, mmiher, and cave.J Ji'as is an irregular verb neu¬ 
ter. pRepeat the mood, tense, person, number, and agree- 
■ment.J Ardent, ineonsiderate, and regardless, are adjec¬ 
tives in the jjositive state, and belong to the substantive 
“Charles,” according to F.rLE Vlii. whiejt saj's, &c. 
Tbese adjectives are joined together by the conjunction 
and expressetl betxAcen the two latter, and understood 
tetweeu the two former. Oj" is a preposition. Advice is a 
common substantive, of the third person, the singular 
number, and in the objective case, governed by the prepo¬ 
sition oJ", auco’ ding to rulf. 5ivii. which says, &<;. iluali- 
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ties is a common substantive of the third person, the 
plural number, and in the nomuiative case. This word 
“ qualities,” is put in apposition to the preceding clause, 
ojf part of the sentence, according to the observations in 
the second paragraph under rule x. Incident is an ad¬ 
jective in the positive state, and belongs to its sul>stantive 
qualities,” according to RULE Vill. which sav's, &,c. 7# 

is a preposition. Youth is a common substantive, of the 
third person, the singular number, and in the objective 
case, governed by the preposition to, according to 
RULEXVII. which says, &c. 


** Let me proceed.” 

This sentence, according to the statement of gramma¬ 
rians in general, is in the imperative mood, of the first per¬ 
son, and the singular number. The sentence may, how¬ 
ever, be analyzed in the following manner. Let is an 
irregular verb active, in the imperative mood, of the second 
person, the plural number, and agrees with its nominative 
case “ you” understood : as, do you let.” Me is a per¬ 
sonal pronoun, of the first person, the singular number, and 
in the objective case, governed by the active verb “let,” 
agreeably to RULE Xi. which says, &c. Proceed is a 
regular verb neuter, in the infinitive mood, governed by 
the preceding verb “ let,” according to rule xh. wliich 
says, &c. 


^ Living expensively and luxuriously destroys health.” 
By living frugally and vtemperately, hoalth is 
“ preserved.” 

Living expensively and luxuriously, is the nominative 
case to the verb “ destroys,” ac»or b'ig to Note 1, under 
BOLE L, Living frugally and temperately, is a substantive 
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phrase in the objective case, governed by the preposi tioa 
** by,” according to Note 2 , under rule xiv. 

The preceding specimens of parsing, if carefully studied 
by the learner, seem to be sufficiently explicit, to enable 
him to comprehend the nature of this employment; and 
sufficiently diversified, to qualify him, in other exercises, 
to point out and apply the remaining rules, both principal 
and subordinate. 
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PROSODY. 


Prosody consists of two parts: the former 
teaches the true pronunciation of words, com¬ 
prising ACCENT, QUANTITY, EMPHASIS, 
and TONE; and the latter, the laws of \ EUSU’i- 
CATION. 


CHAPTER I. 
pronunciation. 


Section 1. 

Of Accent. 

Accent is the laying of a peculiar stress of 
the voice, on a certain letter or syllable in a 
word, that it may be belter heard than the rest, 
or distinguished from them: as, in the word 
preadme, the stress of tlie voice must be on the 
letter and a»eond syllable, sume, which take tlite 
iiccent. 

As words maybe formed of a different number of syl- 
bbles, from one to eight or nine, it was necessarv to 
litive some peculiar mark to distinguish words from mere 
\ylUbles; otherwise speech would be only a Continued 
uccession of syllables, without conveying ideas: for, as 
f^oltnne I. Y 
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words are the marks of ideas, any confusion in the marks^ 
must cause the same in the ideas for which they stand. 
It was therefore necessary, that the mind should at once 
perceive what number of syllables belongs to each word, 
in utterance. This might be done by a pdrccptible pause 
at the end of each word in speaking, as we form a certain 
distance between them in writing and printing. But this 
would make discourse extremely tedious; and though it 
might rettder words distinct, would make the meaning of 
sentences confused. Sj’llables might also be sufficiently 
distinguished, by a certain elevation Or depression of voice 
upon one syllable of each word, which was the practice of 
some nations. But the English tongue has, for this pur¬ 
pose, adopted a mark of the easiest and simplest kind, 
which is called accent, and which effectually answers thu 
end. 

Every word in our language, of more than one syllable, 
has one of them distinguished from the rest in this man¬ 
ner: and some writers assert, that every monosyllable 
of two or more letters, has one of its letters thus distin¬ 
guished- 

Accent is either principal or secondary. The princi¬ 
pal accent is that, which necessarily distinguishes one 
syllable in a word from the rest. The secondary accent 
i« that stress, which we may occasionally place upon 
another syllable, besiilos that which has the principal ac¬ 
cent; in order-, to ]>rononnce every part of the word 
more distinctly, forcibly, and harmoniously : thus, “ Com¬ 
plaisant, caravan,” and “ violin,” have f^quently an ac¬ 
cent on the first as well as on the last syllable, though a 
somewhat less forcible one. The same may be observed 
of “ Repartee, referee, privateer, domineer,” &c. But 
it must he observed, that though an accent is allowed on 
the first syllable of these words, it is by no means neces¬ 
sary; they may all be pronounced with one accent, and 
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that on the last syllable, without the least deviation from 
propriety. 

As emphasis evidently points out the most significant 
word in a sentence j so, where other reasons do not for¬ 
bid, the accent always dwells with greatest force on that 
part of the word which, from its importance, the Iiearer 
has always the greatest occasion to observe: and this is 
necessarily the root or body of the word. Hut as hurmouy 
of termination frequently attracts the accent from the root 
to the branches of words, so the first and most natural 
law of accentuation seems to operate less in fi.xing the 
stress than any other. Our own .S.ixon terminations, in¬ 
deed, with perfect utiiformity, leave the principal part 
of the word in quiet jjossession of what seems its lawful 
property ; but Latin and Greek terminations, of which 
our language is full, assume a right of preserving their 
original accent, and subject almost every word they be¬ 
stow upon us to their own classical laws. 

Accent, therefore, seems to be regulated, in a great mea¬ 
sure, by etymology. In words Irom the Saxon, the ac¬ 
cent is generally on the root; in words from the learned 
languages, it is generally on the termination ; atid jf to 
these we add the dilfereiit accent we lay on some words, 
to distinguish them from others, we seem to have the three 
great principles of accentuation ; namely, the radical^ the 
strutinational, and xlic^distinctive. The radical as, “ L6ve, 
lovely', loveliness;” the terminational: as, “Harmony, 
harmonious the distinctive : as, “ C6iivert, to con¬ 
vert.” 


accent on pissyelabees. 

Words of two syllables have necessarily one of them 
a4;ccnted, and but one. It is true, for the sake of em- 
ph.isis, we sometimes lay an equal stress upon two suc- 
• essive syllables • as, “ Dl-rect, s^me-timesbut irhen 

Y 2 
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tlicse words are pronounced alone, they have never more 
than one accent. The word “ a-mcn,” is the only word 
which is pronounced with two accents when alone. 

Of dissyil-ihles, fornu'd by affixing a termination, the 
former syllabic is commonly accented: as, “ Childish, 
kingdom, hctcst, acteil, toilsome, Idvcr, sc6ffcr, fairer, 
foremost, zealous, fiihicss, meekly, artist.” 

LKssyllables, formed by prefixing a syllable to the ra¬ 
dical ivord, have commonly the accent on the latter: as, 
“ Tobesci'm, to bestow, to rctiirn.” 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 
verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun, 
on the former syllable : as, “ 'J'o cement, a cement; to 
contract, a c6ntract; to pi-esago, a presage.” 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom 
have their accent on the former, yet nouns often liave it 
on the latter syllable: as, “ Delight, pcrfiimc.” Those 
nouns which, in the common order of language, must hav^ 
preceded the verbs, often transmit their accent to the 
verbs they form, and inversely. Thus, the noun “ water,” 
must have preceded the verb “ to water,” as the verb “ to 
correspond,” must have preceded the noun “ correspond¬ 
ent:” and “ to pursde” claims priority to “ pursdit.” So 
that wc may conclude, wlicrcver verbs deviate from the 
rule, it is seldom by chance, and generally in those words 
only wlierea superior law of accent takes place. 

Ail dissyllablesending in y, our, ow, Ic, ish, ck, Ur, age, 
eu, el ; as. Cranny, labour, willow, wallow j” (except 
“allow, avow, endow, below, bestow;) battle, bknish, 
ckitibric, batter, courage, (asteu, quietaccent the former 
syllable. 

Dissy llable nouns in er, as, “ Canker, butter,” have tbe 
accent on the former syllable. 

Dissyllable verbs, terminating in a consonant and e final, 
as, “ Comprise, escape;” or having a diphthong in tbe 
last syllable; as, “ Ai>pease, revealor ending in two 
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coasonants; as, “Attend;” have the accents on the latter 
sy liable. 

Dissyllable nouns, having a diphthong in the latter syl¬ 
labic, have coaiHiuiily their accent on the latter syllable : 
as, “ Applause;” except some words in ain: as. Villain, 
curtain, mountain.” 

Dissyllables tljat have two vow'cls, which are separated 
in the pronunciation, have always the accent on the lirst 
syllable: as, “Lion, riot, quiet, liar, ruin;” except 
“ create.” 


ACCENT ON TniSYLL.'VBCES. 

Trisyllables formed by adding a termination, or prefix¬ 
ing a syllabic, retain the accent of the radical word : as, 
“ Loveliness, tenderness, contemner, wagoner, physical, 
bespatter, commenting, commending, assurance.” 

Trisyllables ending in ous, al^ ion : as, “ Arduous, capi¬ 
tal, mention,” accent the first. 

Tri.syllables ending in cc, ett/, and <7/c, accent the first 
pyllahle: as, “ Countenance, continence, armament, iin- 
minent, diegant, propagate ;” unless they arc derived from 
words having the accent on the last: as, “Connivance, 
acquaintance and unless the middle syllable has a vowel 
before two consonants ; as, “ Promulgate.” 

Trisyllables ending in 2/t Entity, specify, liberty, 

victory, sCilisidy,” commonly accent the first syllabic. 

Trisjrllablcs in rv or Ic, accent the fiist syllable: as, 
“ Legible, theatre;” except “ Disciple,” and some words 
which have a preposition : as, “ Example, indenture.” 

Trisyllables ciiiling in commonly accent the first 

syllable : as. Plenitude, habitude, rectitude.” 

T'visyllablcs ending in afor, have the accent on the 
middle syllable : as, “ Spectator, creator,” &c. ; except 
“ orator, senator, barrator, legator.” 

Y 3 
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'I’lisyllables wTiieh have in the middle syllable a diph-*- 
thong, as, “ Kniicavourora vowc before two couso- 
iiants; as, “ Domestic;” accent the middle syllable. 

Trisyllables that have their accent on the last syllable, 
are commonly French : as, “ Accjoif-scc, repartee, maga¬ 
zine or they are words formed by prefixing one or two 
syllables to a long syllable: as, “ Immature, overcharge.” 


ACCENT ON J*OLYSVU.ABI.r.S. 

Poly’syllablcs, or words of more than three syllables, 
generally follow the accent of the words from which they 
are derived: as, “ Arrogating, coiitinency^, incontinently, 
commendable, commuaicablcness.” 

Words ending in «r/or have the accent generally on the 
penultimate, or last syllable but one: as, “ Emendator, 
gladiator, equivocator, prevaricator.” 

Words ending in /e commonly' bave the accent on the 
first syllable- as Amicable, despicable:” unless the 
second syllabic has a vowel before two consonants; as, 
“ Combustible, condcmuable.” 

Words eiijdmg in ivn, ous, and 1y, have the ir accent on 
the antepenultimate, oi Iasi syllable but two; as, “ Salv:i- 
tion, vietdrious, activity.” 

Words which end in in, io, and cal, have the accent on 
the antepeiuili: as, “ Cyclopadia, junictilio, dcspdtical.” 

'I'lic rules respecting accent, are not advanced as com¬ 
plete or infallible, but prt'pu. ed as useful. Almost e.very 
rule of e\cry Janguage has its exceptions ; and. in Euglisl;. 
as jti other tongues, much must be learned by exauip! - 
and authovify. 

It may be further observed, that though the syllable, on 
which the priiu ip.il .accent is placed, is fixed and certain, 
yet we may, and do, ficqueiitly make the s< condary prin¬ 
cipal, and the principal sccondaiy : thus, “ Caravan, con' 
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plaisaat, vioitn, repartee, referree, privateer, domineer,’' 
may all have the greater stress on the first, and the less on 
the last syllable, without any violent oiTenee to the ear: 
Bay, it may be asserted, that the principal accent on the 
first syllable of these words, and none at all on the last, 
though certainly improper, has nothing in it grating or 
discordant; but placing an accent on the second syllable 
of these words, would entirely derange them, and produce 
a great harshness and dissonance. The same observations 
may be applied to “ demonstration, lamentation, provo¬ 
cation, navigator, propagator, alligator,” and every similar 
word in the language. 


Section 2. 

Q/" Sluantity, 

TfiK quantity of a syllable, is that time which is 
occupied in pronouncing it. It is coxrsidereti as 
LONG or SHORT. 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is 
on tlie vowel; which occasions it to be slowly 
joined ju pronunciation with the following letters : 
as, “ Fiill, lililr, mood, house, feature.” 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the 
consonant; which occasions the vowel to be quickly 
joined to tlie succeeding letter: as, “ Ant, bonuft, 
hunger.” 

A long syllable generally requires double the 
■time of a short one in pronouncing it: thus. 

Mate” and “ Note” should be pronounced as 
slowly again as “ Mat” and Not.” 
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Ux.ACCF.KTi.n syllaWes are generally short: as, “ Ad¬ 
mire, boldness, sinner.” liut to this rule there are 
ni.mv exceptions: as, “ Also, exile, gangrene, 4i»ipTre, 
forclHste,” &.e. 

When the accent is on a consonant, the syllable is 
often more or less short, as it cuds with a single con¬ 
sonant, or with more than one: as, “ S.ddly, r6bber; 
persist, matchless.” 

Wlien the accent is on a semi-vowel, the time of the 
syllable iiiav he protracted, by dwelling upon the semi¬ 
vowel: asj f‘ Cur', can', fulfil':” but when the accent falls 
on a mute, the f.yllaole c-innot be lengthened in the same 
manner: a.s, “ Babble, ciptain, tetter.” 

The ijiiantity of vowels has, in some measure, been 
considered under the first part of grammar, which treats 
of the dilfer-nr sounds of the letters; and therefore, we 
shall only adtl a few general rules on the subject, and 
some ohscrtations rcspe.ting the various degrees of 
length in the time of the vowels, 

J.st, AH vowels under the principal accent, before the 
terminations ia, io, and ion, preceded by a single conso- 
iiaut, are pronounced long : as, “ Regalia, folio, adhesion, 
explosion, confusion except the vowel i, which in that 
situation is short: as, “ INllhtia, punctilio, decision, con¬ 
trition.” The only exceptions to this rule seem to he, 
“ Discretion, battalion, gladiator, national, and rational.” 

2d, All vowels that jmmediately precede the termina¬ 
tions, iftj, and ehj, are pronounced long ; as, “ Deity, 
piety, spontaneity.” But if one consonant precedes these 
teriiiinations, every preceding accented vowel is short; 
except j/, and the a iti “ scarcity,” and “ rarityas, 

Boluriiy, sot'crity, divinity, curiosity ;—impunity.” 
Kv.- n u before two consonants contracts itself: as, Cur» 
>tv, t.tciiiiriiity,” &c. 
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SJ, Vowels under the principal accent, before the ter¬ 
minations ic and ical, preceded by a single consonant, are 
pronounced short; thus, “ Satanic, pathetic, elliptic, har¬ 
monic,” h^ve the vpwej short; while, “ Tunic, runic, 
cubic,” have the accented vowel long: and “ Fanatical, 
poetical, levitical, canonical,” have the vowel short; bat 
“ Cubical, musical,” &c. have the tc long. 

4th, The vowel in the antepenultimate syllable of words, 
■with the following terminations, is always pronounced 
short. 

toqiiy: as, obloquy. 
siroplie : as, apostrophe. 
meter: as, barometer 
gonal: as, cliagniiai. 
vorous: as, carnivorous. 

J'erov.1: as, somniferous. 

Jiuous: as, superfluous. 

Jinent: as, mellifluent. 

As no utterance which is void of proportion, can be 
agreeable to the ear; and as rjuantity, or proportion of 
time in utterance, greatly depends on a due attention to 
the accent; it is absolutely necessary for-every person, 
who would attain a just and pleasing delivery, to be 
master of that point. 

In this work, and in the author’s Spelling-book, the. 
vowels e and o, in the first syllable of such words as, 
behave, prejudge, domain, propose; and in the second 
syllable of subh as, pullej-, turkey, borrow, follow; are 
considered as long vowels. The second syllables in such 
w'ords as, baby, spicy, hol 3 ’, far\', are also considered as 
long syllables. This arrangement is founded on the 
general practice of good speakers; and is supported by 
the authority of the judicious M'alker, author of “ The 
Critical Pronouncing Dictionary'who has uniformly, 
throughout his celebrated work, assigned to the vowels 
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parous: as, oviparous. 
craei/: as, aristocracy. 
gonp : as, cosmogony. 
pltoitif: as, syinphoaj'. 
nomy: as, astronomy. 
torn;/: as, anatomy. 
pathy; as, antipathy. 
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e and o a long sound, in the syllables just mentioned, and 
ill all otliers of a similar nature. It might reasonably 
liavp been supposed, that the very general approbation, 
which this performance of Walker Ijas received from the 
public, would have settled the pronunciation of the 
vowels and syllables in question. But there are some 
ciitical writers, who dispute the propriety of his arrange¬ 
ment ; and assert, that the vowels e and «>, in thp con¬ 
struction rnentfoned, are short vowels, and that the syl¬ 
lables which contain them, are, consequentlj’, short sylla¬ 
bles. These writers seem to think, that all long syllables 
arc equally long; that there are no degrees in the length 
of them. In this supposition, they arc, however, evi¬ 
dently mistaken. It will doubtless be admitted, that the 
second syllable of the word degree, is longer than the 
second of the word coffee; and that the latter syllables 
of both these words, are long. In the words fcarccrow, 
wherefore, both the syllables are unquestionably long, 
bill not qf equal length. We presume therefore, that the 
syllables under consideration, may also be properly styled 
long syllables, thougli their length is not equal to that of 
some others: or, at least, that there can be uo objection 
to a syllable’s being long^ on the ground of its not being 
so long, or so inucli protracted, as some other long 
syllables are. 

Will the opponents of the positions for which wc con¬ 
tend, assert, that the syllables referred to, in behave, 
domain, pulley, borrow, holy, fury, &c. are short syl¬ 
lables ? If they are sucli, the words must be pronounced, 
heh avc, dom ain, pul leh, bor roll, ho lili, fu rib, &,c. 
There arc no other sounds to denote e aiid o short. But 
it is manifest that e and o short, cannot be tlie true sounds 
of the vowels in these words: and that, therefore, they 
must have tlie less protracted sounds of e and o long.— 
It will not, however, follow, *(as the critics insist,} that, 
•n our priiicipies, the words should be pronounced, bee- 
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have, do-o-lnain, pul-lee, ho-lee, fu-ree, &.c. protracting^ 
or d?av ling out ttie syllable, to a considerable extent. 
Xo I’ . -.o. > oiil(J be to accent both the syllables. If the 
acc> i.- fairly pvi'served on the proper syllabic, this 
drav i!u„ sound will never be beard : the sounds of e and o 
Jo,u:', then Ice degrees, will be pre'^ervcd, and clearly 
dc.iiefru ■ net! Ii. the words methinkx, methought, who 
wouii.1 pionounce me fi'^st »yliable, ? And who would 
assert, tnat it ought to be pronounced short, Jikee in met^ 
J^ui we have, perhaps, dwelt too long on this subject; and 
ba-'owed too much attention, in com; overting a point, 
will', appears to be so liltle capable of defence; and 
against ahicti the authoritj' of Walker, and pubbe opi> 
pion, are so express and decisive. 


SSection s. 

Qf Emphasis. 

Bv emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound 
of voice, by which we distinguish some word or 
words on which we design to lay particular stress, 
and to show how they affect the rest of the sen¬ 
tence. Sometimes the emphatic words must be 
distinguished by a particolar tone of voice, as well 
as by a greater stress. 

On the fight nianagcment of the ennphasis depends the 
life of pronunciation. If no ennphasis be placed on any 
words, not only will discourse be rendered heavy and life¬ 
less, but the meaning often left ambiguous. If the em- 
lihasis be placed wrong, we shall pervert and confound 
ihc meaning wholly. 

To give a common instance : such a simple question as 
this, “ Do you ride to town to-day ?” is capable of no 
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fewer than four different acceptations, according as the 
emphasis is differently placed on the words. 

If it be proMounced thus: “ Do^oz^ ride to town to¬ 
day r” the answer may naturally be, “ No, we send a 
serrant in our stead.” 

If thus; “ Do you ride to town to-day ?” answer, “ No, 
■we intend to walk.” 

“ i>o j'ou ride to town to-day ?” “ No, we ride into 
the country.” 

“ Do you ride to town io~day?''' “ No, but we shall 
to-morrow. 

In like manner, in solemn discourse, the whole force 
and beauty of an expression often depend on the emphatic 
wonl ; and we may present to the hearers quite different 
views of the same sentiment, by placing the emphasis 
diffcrentl\% In the following words of our Saviour, ob¬ 
serve in what different lights the thought is placed, ac¬ 
cording as the words are pronounced. 

“ J iidas, betrayest thou the son of man with a kiss?” 

Jictrayest thou,” makes the reproach turn on the in- 
fiiniy of treachery. “ Betrayest thou^' makes it rest upon 
.ludas’s connexion with his master. “ Betrayest thou the 
i~on of man rests it upon oar Saviour's personal character 
•.md eminence. “ Bctra 3 'est thou the son of man with a 
kiss'?" turns it upon his prostituting the signal of peace 
and friendship, to the ptirpose of destruction. 

'I he emphasis often lies on the word that asks a ques¬ 
tion: as, “ Who said so?” “ When will he come?” “ What 
shall I do^ “ Whither shall I go?” Why dost thou 
weep?” And when two words are set in contrast, or in 
opposition to one another, they are both emphatic: as, 
“ He is the tyrant, not \.\\q. father, of his people;” “ His 
subjccts^/ca?- him, but they do not love him.” 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that 
almost ever\' word is einphatical: as, “ Ye hills and dales, 
ye l ivers, woods, and plains or, as that emphatic expos- 
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tulation in the prophecy of Ezekiel, ** Why will ye diet” 
In the latter short sentence, every word is emph&tical; and 
on which ever word we lay the enjphasis, whether on 
the first, secottd, third, or fourth, it stnk<?s out a difier- 
ent sense, and opens a new subject of moving expostu¬ 
lation. 

Emphasis often falls not onlv on single words, in differ¬ 
ent- parts of the same sentence, but it is frequently re¬ 
quired to be continued, with a little variation, on two, 
and sometimes more words togetlier. ^'he following sen¬ 
tences exemplify both the parts of this |x>sition : “ If you 
seek to make one rich, study not to increase his stores,\jv^t 
to diminish his desiresi’ “ 'I'he Mexican figures, or pic¬ 
ture writing, represent thmffs not u'ords: they exhibit 
images to the eye, not ideas to the tmderstnnding." 

As accent dignifies the syllable on which it is laid, and 
makes it more distinguished by the ear than the rest j so 
emphasis ennobles the word to which it belongs, and pre¬ 
sents it in a stronger light to the understanding. Were 
there no accents, words would be resolved into their ori¬ 
ginal syllables; were tlrere no emphasis, sentences would 
be resolvfed into their original words ; and, in this ca<c, 
the hearer would be under the painful iiecc--sity, first, of 
making out the words, and afterwards, their nieanii^. 

Emphasis has been varioiisly divided by difi'erent writers. 
We shall present the student with a view of some of ilie^e 
arrangements; from which be will probably deriv'e clearer 
and more comprehensive ideas of ilic subject. 

Etiiphnsis is said, by some of them, to consist of two 
kinds, the simple, and the conipK^x emphasis. Simple, 
when it scfves to point out only the plain meaning of any 
proposition : complex, when, besitles the ineHiiing, it 
murks also some allectioii tir emotion of the niiiul; <;r 
gives a meaning to words, which they would not have ni 
their usual acceptation. In the for.iicr c.i’-c, cnqjhasis is 
.scarcely more tlian a stronger accent, \\ ith little or no 
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change of tone; when it is complex, besides force, there 
is always superadded a manifest change of tone. 

The following sentence contains an example of simple 
emphasis: 

“ And Nathan said to David, “ Thou art the man.’' 
'TIh- enipliasis on fhov, serves only to point out the mean* 
ing of tlie speaker. Ifut in the sentence wh’ch fohuws, 
>ve ]>crccive an emotion of tlie speaker supe'-'addcd to the 
simple meaning; “ AVhy will ye die?” 

Kinpliusis has been further distinguished, into the weaker 
and the stronger emphasis. In the sentence, “ Exercise 
and temperance strengthen the cop .•.'ttuition we perceive 
more force on the word than on itny othe r; 

though it is not equal to the stress wliich we app.^ to the 
wonl indifjerent, in the following sentence : “ Exercise 
and temperance; strengthen even an indifferent constitu. 
tion.” It is also proper to remark, tliat the words exer¬ 
cise, temperance, constitution, in the last example but one, 
are pronounced with greater force, than the particles and 
and fAc; and yet those words cannot properly be called 
cni]>iiatical: for the stress that is laid on them, is no 
more than sufficient to convey distinctly the meaning of 
each worth—Eroin these observations it appears, that the 
sniedicr parts of speech, iiaincly , the articles, conjunctions, 
prepositions, ^^e. are, in general, obscurely and feebly 
expressed; that the substantives, verbs, and more signi¬ 
ficant words, arc firmly and disiinctly pronounced ; and 
that the empliatic.il words, those wliich mark the mean¬ 
ing of a phrase, a'C pronounced with peculiar stress and 
cnerg 3 -, though varied according tt) the degree of their 
importaiicp. 

Einpiiasis has also been tlivided into the .‘tuPERlOR and 
the iNi'KitioR emphasis. 'I’lic superior emphasis deter¬ 
mines the ineaniug of a sentence', wi’li reference to souie- 
thitig .said before, presupposed by the author as general 
knowledge, or redioves an ambiguity, where a passage. 
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may have more senses than one. The inferior empliasis 
enforces, graces, and enlivens, but does not f.v, the mean¬ 
ing of any passage. The words to which this latter em¬ 
phasis is given, are, in general, such as seem the most 
important in the sentence, or, on other accounts, to merit 
this distinction^ I'he following passage will serve to ex¬ 
emplify the superior emphasis. 

« 

Of man’s first disobedience, aiwl the fruit 
“ Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo,” &c. 

" Sing heav’iily Muse !” 

Su^osing that originally other beings besides men, had 
disobeyed the commands of the Almighty, and that the 
circumstance were well known to us, there would fall an 
emphasis upon the word man's in the first line^ and hence 
it would be read thus: 


Of man’s first disobedience, and the fi-ult,” &c. 

But if it were a notorious truth, that mankind had 
transgressed in a peculiar manner more than once, the 
emphasis would fall on first; and the line be read. 

” Of man’s first disobedience,” &c. 

Again, admitting death (as was really the case) to have 
been an unheard-of and dreadful punisluneut, brought 
upon man in eonsequence of his transgression; on that 
supposition tlie third line would be read, 

"Brought death into the world,” &c. 

But if we were to suppose, that mankind knew there 
was such an evil as death in other regions, though the 
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place they inhabited had been free from it till their trans¬ 
gression, the line would run thus: 

"Brought death into tlsa world,” &c. 

The following examples illustrate the nature and use of 
the inferior emphasis: 

“Many persons mistake the lavCy for the praetict of 
■\'irtuc.” 

“ Shall I reward his services with falsehood? Shall 1 for¬ 
get Mm who cannot forget fne ?” 

“ If his principles are false, no apology from himself can 
make them: if founded in truth, no censure fromf 
ethers can make them wrong.” 

“Though diep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull; 

Strong without rdge; without o’erfowing.Jull.” 

A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues ; an enemt/, his 
crmies” 

“ The reise rtidh is happy, when he gains his mOH appro¬ 
bation ; the fool, when he gains that of others.” 

The superior emphasis, in reading as in speaking, must 
be determined entirely by the sense of the passage, and 
ahva 3 's made bat as to the inferior emphasis, 

alone seems to have the right of fixing its situation and 
quantity’. 

Among the number of persons, who have had proper 
opportunities of learning to read, in the best manner it is 
now taught, very few could be selected, w’ho, in a given 
instance, would use the inferior emphasis alike, either as 
to place or quantity. Some persons, indeed, use scarcely 
any degree of it: and others do not scruple to carry it 
far be^’ond any thing to be found in common discourse -, 
and even sometimes throw it upon words so very trifling 
ill themselves, that it is evidently done with no other 
view, than to give greater varied modula- 
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tion*. N’otwithstanding this diversity of practice, there 
are certainly proper boundaries, within which this em¬ 
phasis must be restrained, in order to make it meet the 
approbation ef sound judgment and correct taste. It will 
doubtless have different degrees of exertion, according to 
the greater or less degree of importance of tlie words upon 
which it operates; and there may be very properly some 
variety in the use of it; but its application is not arbitrary, 
depending on the caprice of readers. 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the great regulator 
of quantity. Though the quantity of our syllables ia 
fixed, in words separately pronounced, yet it is mutable, 
when these words are ranged in sentences ; the long being 
changed into short, the short into long, according to the 
importance of the words w-ith regard to meaning: and as 
it is by emphasis only, that the meaning can be pointed 
out, emphasis must be the regulator of the quantity. A 
few examples will make this point very evident. 

I’lt'sisM thofi slialt hear—and learn the secret power, &c. 
Pleas’d thou shalt hear—and thou alone shall hear— 

Pleas’d thou slitiU hear—in spile of them shalt hear— 

Pleas’d thou shillt hear—though not behold the fair— 

la the first of these instances, the words pleas'd and 
hear, being equally enipliatical, are both long; whilst the 
two iiiiermediare words, thSu and shalt, being rapidly 
passed over, us the sense demands, are reduced to a short 
quantity’. 


Ity moflnliition is mmat lliAt pl^ivsing variety of voire, rthioir is per— 
Cl i\cd in uttering a sontmer , and wliitdi, in its nature, is perfectly distinct 
fiom emphasis, and the tones of emotion ami passion. The youngs rcadea 
should be e.irefiil to render his modulation oorrect and easy; and, for 
this purpose, should form it upon the inoftel of the most Judicious and ao.^ 
curate speahers. 

f'olume T. H 
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Ill the second instance, tlic word thou by being the most 
important, obtains the chief, or rather the sole emphasis ; 
and thus, ii is not only restored to its natural long quan¬ 
tity, but obtains from emphasis a still greater degree of 
length, than when pronounced in its separate state. This 
greater degree of length, is coui iensated by the diminu¬ 
tion of qiiintitj- in the words pleas'd and hear, which are 
sounded shorter than in the preceuing instance. The 
word sshdlt still continues short. Here we may also ob¬ 
serve, that though Mott is long in the hrSt part of the verse, 
it becomes short when repeated in the second, on account 
of the more forcible emphasis belonging to the word aldne, 
which ftrllovvs it. 

In the third instance, the word shalt having the em¬ 
phasis, obtains a long quantity. And though it is impos¬ 
sible to prolong the sound of this word, as it ends in a 
pure mute, yet in this, as in all similar instances, the ad- 
ditiotial q-iantity is to be made out by a rest of the voice, 
proportioned to the importance of the word. In tliis in¬ 
stance, we may also observe, that the a-ord shalt, re- 
jieatcd in the second part of the line, is reduced again to 
a short quantity. 

In the fourth instance, the word hPar placed in opposi¬ 
tion to the word behold, in the latter part of the line, ob¬ 
tains from the sense the chief empliasis, and a propor¬ 
tionate length. The words thou atid shalt, are again re¬ 
duced to short quantities; and the word pleas''d lends 
some of the time which it possessed, to the more import¬ 
ant word hear. 

From these instances, it is evident, that the quantity of 
our syllables is not fixed; but governed by emphasis.— 
To observe a due measurement of time, on all occasions, 
is doubtless vety difficult; but by instruction, attention,, 
and practice, the difficulty may be overcome. 

Fmphasis changes, not only tlir ipiantUy of worda and 
syllables, but also, in particular cases, the scat of the ac- 
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cent. This is demonstrable fro^ the following examples: 
“ He shall Increase, but I shall d<?ci ease.” “ There is a 
diOereDce between giving andyorgiving.” “ In this spe¬ 
cies of composition, p/attsibility is much more essential 
than, probability.” In these examples, the emphasis re¬ 
quires the accent to be placed on syllables, to which it 
does not commonly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the em¬ 
phasis, the great rule, and indeed the only rule possible to 
be given, is, that the speaker or reader study to attain a 
just conception of the force and spirit of the sentiments 
which he is to pronounce. For to lay the emphasis with 
exact propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and 
attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable attain¬ 
ment. It is one of the greatest trials of a true and just 
taste ; and must arise from feeling delicately ourselves, 
and from judging accurately, of what is fittest to strike 
the feelings of others. 

There is one error, against which it is particularly pro¬ 
per to caution the learner; namely, that of multiplying 
empbatical words top much. It is only by a prudent re¬ 
serve in the use of them, that we can give them any 
weight. If tliey recur too often ; if a speaker or reader 
attempts to render every thing which he expresses of 
high importance, by a multitude of strong emphases, we 
soon learn to pay little regard to them. To crowd every 
sentence with cmphatical words, is like crowding all the 
pages of a book with Italic characters, which, as to the 
effect, is Just ;be same as to use uo such distinctioos 
at all. 
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Section ♦. 

Of Pauses, 

PAUsr.s or rests, in speaking and reading, are 
a total cessation of the voice during a percepti¬ 
ble, and, in many cases, a measurable space of 
time. 

T*.\t;..i;s are equally necessary to the speaker, and llic 
hearer To the speaker, that he may take breath, without 
which he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and that he 
may, by iltese temporary resls^ relieve tlie organs of 
spcccii, which otherwise would be soon tired by continued 
aetiui' ; to the hearer, that the ear also may be relieved 
from the fatigue, which it would otherwise endure from a 
continuity of sound ; and that the understanding may 
have sudicient time to mark the distinction of sentences, 
and their several members. 

There are two kinds of pauses: first, emphatical pauses; 
and next, such as mark the distinctions of the sense. An 
emphatical pause is made, after something has been said 
of peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix the 
hearer’s ‘ attention. Sometimes, before such a thing is 
said, we tlsber it in with a pause of this nature. Sucli 
pauses have the same effect as a strong emphasis ; and are 
subject to the same rules; especially to the caution just 
now given, of not repeating them too frequently. For as 
they excite uncommon attention, and of course raise ex¬ 
pectation, if the importance of the matter is not fully 
answerable to such expectation, they occasion disappoint¬ 
ment and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, 
is, to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time 
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to allow the speaker to draw his breath ; and the proper 
and delitatc adjustment of such pauses, is one of the most 
nice and difficult articles of deliver^-. In all reading, 
and public speaking, the management of the breath re- 
qu res a good deal of care, so as not to oblige us to divide 
words from one another, which Ijavc so intimate "a con¬ 
nexion, that they ought to be pronounced with the same 
breath, and without the least sej aration. Many sentences 
are iniserabiy mangled, and tlie force of the emphasis 
totally lost, by the divisions being made in the wrong 
place. 'I'o avoid this, every one, while he is speaking 
or reading, should be very careful to provide a ftiU supply 
of breath for what he is to utter. It is a gre .t n-.i ,t. ive 
to iinigine, that the breath must be drawn only a- the 
end of a period, when the voice is allowed to fall. 1. mav 
easily be gathered at the intervals of the periou, w -.cu 
the voice is only suspended for a moment ; an.', by this 
management, one may alwa>s have a suificieiit stock 
for carrying on the longest sentence, witlmut improper 
interruptions. 

I’aiisesin reading, and public discourse, must be formed 
upon the manner in which we utter ourselves in oi\linary, 
sensible conversation ; and not upon the stitFartifici.it man¬ 
ner which we acquire, from re.iding books accor in g to the 
cuniinon punciuaiion. It will by no moans bo s’llfic.eiit to 
attcntl to the points used in piiiiting; for the-.e are far 
from maiking all the pauses which ought lo bo ^|■.,de in 
speaking. A inecbauicnl attention to ill' se rosting-pjaccs, 
has perhaps been one cause of monotony, by leading the 
reader to a ’similar tone at every stop, anJ a uniforni 
tiadente at every period. 'I’he primarv use of points is, to 
assist the reader in discern.ng tbe graui’iiaticul construc¬ 
tion ; and it is oiilj’ as a secondary object, that they regu¬ 
late his pronunciation. 

'I’o render pausespleasiiig and expressive, they nuistnot 
on!^ be made in the right place, but also accompanied 

a 
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with a proper tone of voice, by which the nature of these 
pauses is intimated ; much more than by the length of 
them, which can seldom be e^tactly measured. Sometimes 
}t is only a slight and simple suspension of voice that is 
proper; sometimes a degree of cadence in the voice is re¬ 
quired : and sometimes that peculiar tone and catlencc 
which denote the sentence to be finished. In all these 
cases,-ye are to regulate oucselves, by attending to the 
manner in which nature teaches us t«, speak, when engaged 
in real and tarm'st discourse with others. 

It is a general rule, that the suspending pause should 
he used when the sense is incomplete ; and the closing 
pause, when it is finished. But there are phrases, in 
which, though the sense is not completed, the voice 
takes the closing, rather than the suspending pause ; and 
otliers, in which the sentence finishes by the pause of sus¬ 
pension. 

The closing pause must not be confounded with that fall 
of the voice, or cadence, with which many readers uni¬ 
formly finish a sentence. Nothing is more destructive of 
propriety and energy than this habit. The tones and in¬ 
flections of the voice at the dose of a sentence, ought to be 
diversified, according to the general nature of the dis¬ 
course, and the particular construction and meaning of the 
sentence. In plain narrative, and fsjiccially in argu¬ 
mentation, a small attention to the ntanner in which we 
relate a fact, or maintain an argument, in conversation, 
will show, that it is frequently more proper to raise the 
voice, than to let it fall, at the end of a sentence. Some 
sentences are so constructed, that the List words require 
a stronger cmpl'asis than any of the preceding; while 
others admit of being closed with a soft and gentle sound. 
"Where there is nothing in the sense which requires the 
last sound to be elevated or emphatical, an easy fall, suf- 
licipnt to sliovv that the senseis finished, will be proper. 
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.And in pathetic pieces, especially those of the plaintive, 
tender, or solemn kind, the tone of the passion will often 
require a still greater cadence of the voice. The best 
metlu>d of correcting a uniform cadence, is frequenily to 
read select sentences, in which the st3-le is pointed, and in 
which antitheses are frequently introduced ; and argu- 
tnentative pieces, or such as abound with interrogatives, or 
earnest exclamation. 


Sechon 5. 

OJ" Tones. 

Tones arc different both from emphasis and 
pauses ; consisting in the modulation of the voice, 
the notes or variations of sound which we emi>loy, 
in tlie expression of our sentiments. 

Emphasis afl'ects particular w'ords and phrases, with a 
degree of lone or inflection of the voice; but tones, pecu¬ 
liarly so called, affect sentences, paragraphs, and somc- 
tinies even the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessit3’ of tones, we need only 
observe, that the mind, in communicaiing its ideas, is in a 
continual state of activity, emotion, or agiiatjon, from the 
different effects which tho*-e ideas pi ounce in t'>e speaker. 
Now tito end of such coiniuunication being, not uicpely to 
la^’ open the ideas, but also the dilferciit feelings wMcb 
they exeitc in him who utters them, there must be outer 
signs than Words, to manifest those feelings ; as words ut¬ 
tered in a monotonous manner, can rejxresent oid^’ a simi> 
lar state of mind, perfectly free from al,l activity or emo¬ 
tion. As the coiuniunication of these fntertial feelings, 
was of much more consequence in our social intercourse, 
than the mere conveyance of ideas, the Author of our be- 

Z 
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ing did not, as in that conveyance, leave the invention of 
the language of emotion, to man; but impressed it himself 
upon our nature, in the same manner as he has done with 
regard to the rest of the animal world; all of which ex- 
presstbeir various feelings, by varioustones. Ours indeed, 
from the superior rank that we hold, are in a high degree 
more comprehensive'; as there is not an act of the mind, 
an exertion of the fancy, or an emotion of the heart, which 
has not its peculiar tone, or note of the voice, by which it 
is to be expressed ; and which is suited exactly to the 
degree of iuternal feeling. It is chiefly in the proper use 
of these tones, that the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony 
of delivery consist. 

An extract from the beautiful lamentation of David over 
Saul and Jonathau, may serve as an example of what has 
been said on this subject. “ The beauty of Israel is slain 
upon thy high places. How are the mighty fallen! Tell it 
not in Gath; publish it not in the streets of Askelon : lest 
the daughters of the Philistines rejoice; lest the daughters 
of tbo uncircumcised triumph. Ye mountains of Gilboa, 
let there be no dew, nor rain upon you, nor fields of of¬ 
ferings : for there the shield of the mighty was vilely cast 
away; the shield of Saul, as though he had not beeu 
anointed with oil!” The first of these divisions expresses 
sorrow and lamentation; therefore the note i» low. The 
next contains a spirited command, and should be pro¬ 
nounced much higher. The other sentence, in which be 
makes a pathetic address to the mountains where his 
friends were slain, must be expressed iti a note quite dif¬ 
ferent from the two former; not so low as the first, nor 
so high as the second, in a manly, firm, and yet plain¬ 
tive tbne*. 


# Hurries. 
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This correct and natural language of the emotions, is 
not so difficult to be attained, as most readers seem to 
imagine. If we enter into the spirit of the author’s senti» 
meiits, as well as into the meaning of his words, we shall 
not fail to deliver the words in properly varied tones. For 
there are few people, who speak English without a provin> 
cidl tone, that have not an accurate use of emphasis, 
pauses, and topes, when they utter their sentiments in 
earnest discourse: and the reason that they have not the 
same use of them, in reading aloud the sentiments of others, 
may be traced to the very defective and erroneous method, 
in which the art of reatiing is taught; whereby all the vari¬ 
ous, natural, expressive tones of speech, arc suppressed, 
and a few artificial, unmeaning, reading notes, are substi¬ 
tuted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attention to the 
tone and language of emotions, we must be understood to 
do it with proper limitation. Moderation is necessary in 
tliis point, as it is in other things. For when tt:ading be¬ 
comes strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrical manner, 
and must be highly improper, as well as give ofFeAce t<J 
the hearers; because it is inconsistent with that delicacy 
iind modesty, which, on all occasions, are indispensable. 



CHAPTER ir. 


OF versification. 

AS there are few persons who do not sometimes read 
poetical composition, it Seems necessary to give the student 
some idea of that part of grammar, which explains the 
principles of versification ; that, in reading poetry, he may 
be the better able to judge of its correctness, and relish 
its beauties. When this lively mode of exhibiting nature 
and seiitiment, is perfectly chaste, it is often found to be 
highly intircjting and instructive. 

Versification is the aprangement of a certain 
number and variety of syllables, according to 
certain laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound 
of one verse, to the last sound or syllable of 
another. 

Feet and pauses are the constituent parts of verse. We shalt 
consider these separately. 

OF POETICAL FEET. 

A certain number of syllables connected, form a foot. 
They are called feet, because it is by their aid that the 
voice, as it were, steps along through the verse, in a 
measured pace; and it is necessary tiiat the syllables which 
mark this regular movement of the voice, should, in some 
manner, be distinguished from the others. This dis¬ 
tinction was made among the ancient Romans, by dividing 
their syllables into long and short, and ascertaining their 
quantity, by an exact proportion of time in sounding 

e 
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them; tlic long being to the short, as two to one; and 
the long syllables, being thus the more important, marked 
the movement. In English, syllables are divided into 
accented atid unaccented ; and the accented syllables 
being as strongly distinguished from the unaccented, by 
the peculiar stress of the voice upon them, are equally 
capable of marking the movement, and pointing out the 
regular paces of the voice, as the long syllables were by 
their quantity, among the Homans. 

When the feet are formed by an accent on vowels, they 
are exactly of the same nature as the ancient feet, and 
have the same just quantity in their syllables. So that, 
in this respect, we have all that the ancients had, and 
something which they had not. We have in fact du¬ 
plicates of each foot, yet with such a ditfcreiice, as to fit 
them for difl'creiit purposes, to be applied at oyr pleasure. 

Every fool has, from nature, powers peculiar to itself i 
and it is w|>ou the knowledge and right application of 
these powers, that the pleasure and etiect of numbers 
chiefly dejicrid. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three 
syllables; aiiii are reducible to eight kinds; four of two 
syllables, and four of thrt^e, as follows : 

niS.SYLl..\BI.E. TUISYUABLE. 

A Trochee"'-' A Dactyl-w« 

Am Iambus'-’- An Ainj<hi!>rach“~'a 

A S|>oudce —~ An Anajucst'^'-’— 

A Pyrrhk"'''J A Tribrach'-''^'' 

A Trochee has the first syllabic accented, and the last 
unaccentcal : as, “ Hateful, pettish.” 

An I.mibus has the first syllable unaccented, and the 
last accented : as, “ Betray, consist.” 

A Sfjonrlee lias both the w'oids or syllables accented: 
as, “ The pale mOOn.” 
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A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented: 
as, On the tall tree.” 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two 
latter unaccented: as, “ Dab5urer, possible.” 

An Amphibrach has the first- and last syllables unac¬ 
cented: and the middle one accented: as, “ Delight!til, 
domestic.” 

An Anapaest has the two first syllables unaccented, and 
tlie last accented: as, “ Contravene, ac(|ui<Ssce.” 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented : as, “ Nu¬ 
merable, conquerable.” 

Some of these feet may he denominated principal feet; 
as pieces of poetry may be wholly, or chiefly,' formed of 
any of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, Dactyl, and 
Anapeest. The others may be termed secondary/ feet; be¬ 
cause their chief use is ^o diversify the numbers, and to 
improve the verse. 

We shall first explain the nature of th^ principal feet. 

IAMBIC verses may be divided into several species, 
according to the number of feet or syllables of which they 
are composed. 

J. The shortest form of the English lambic consists of 
an Iambus, with an additional short syllable: as. 
Disdaining, 

Complaining, 

Consenting, 

Repenting. 

We have no poem of this measure, but it may be met with 
in stanzas. The Iambus, with this addition, coincides 
-with the Amphibrach. 
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B. The second form ot our lambic, is also too short to 
be continued through any great number of lines. It con. 
sists of two Iambuses. 

What place is here! 

What scenes appe^ir ? 

To me the rose 
No longer glows. 

It sometimes takes, or may take, an additional short 
syllable; as. 

Upon a mountain 
!Beside a fountain. 

3. The third form consists of three Iambuses. 

In placi-s far or near. 

Or famous or obscure, 

V^here wholwome is the air. 

Or where the most impure. 

It sometimes admits of an additional short syllable: as. 

Our hearts no longer lang&ish. 

4. The fourth form is made up of Jour Iambuses. 

And niay at last my weary age, 

F’ind out the peaceful hermitage. 

5. The fifth species of English lambic, consists of five 
Iambuses. 

Ilow lov’d, how valii’d once, avails thSc not. 

To whom related, or by whom begot: 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 

'Tis ail thou art, and all the proud shall be. 

B? wise to-day, ’lis madness to defer; 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead; 

Thus on. till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
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lliis is called the Heroic measure. In ks simplest form 
it consists of five Iambuses; but by the admissiun of other 
feet, as Trochees, Dactyls, Anapaests, &.c. it is capable of 
many varieties. Indeed, most of the English common 
measures may be varied in the same way, as well as by the 
different position of their pauses. 

6. The sixth form of our lambic, is commonly called the 
Alexandrine measure. It consists of six Iambuses. 

E'Sr thou art but of dust; be humble and be vise. 

The Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic 
rhyme; and when used sparingly, and with judgment, 
occasions an agreeable variety. 

Th« seas shall waste, the skies In smoke deca\', 

&>cks fall to dust, and mountains melt away; 

But fix’d bis word, his saving pow’r remains; 

Hof realm for ever lasts, thy otin 31essia/i reigns. 


7. The seventh and last form of our Iambic .measure, is 
made up of seven Iambuses. 

The Lord descended fromubore, and bow’d the liea\£ns high. 

This was anciently written in one line; but it is now 
broken into two; the first containing four feet, and the 
second three: 

"When all Iliy mercies, i) niy God! 

ivry rising soul surveys. 

Transported with the view. I’m lost 
III wonder, love, and praise. 

In all these measvires, the accents arc to be placed on even 
syllables; and every line considered by itself, is, in general, 
more melodious, as this rule is more strictly observed. 
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TROCHAIC verse is of several kinds* 

1. The shortest Trochaic verse in our language, consists 
of one Trochee and a long syllable. 

Tuniiilt cease. 

Sink to peace. 

This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be 
used on serious occasions. 

2. The second Eng'jjh fo'm of the Trochaic consists of 
two feet j and is likewise so brief, that it is rarely used for 
any very serious purpose. 

On the inouiituin 
liy a fountain. 

It sometimes contains two feet or trochees, with an addi¬ 
tional long syllable: as. 

In the days of old 
Fables plainly told. 

3. The third species consists of three trochees: as. 

When Cur heartoiLre niourning: 

or of three trochees, with an additional long sellable; as. 

Restless mortals loll for nought ; 

Illiss in vain from earth is t >uglit; 

Rliss, a native of the '■ky, 

'Never wanders. Til.irtals^ *ry; 

There you cannot seek in vain; 

For to seek her is to train. 


4. The fourth Trocliaic species consists of four tro¬ 
chees; as. 


Round us roars the tempest l(|uder. 
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This form may take an additional long syllable, as follom: • 

Idlg after dinner To hts chair. 

Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat, and fair. 

But this measure is very uncommon. 

5. The fifth Trochaic species is likewise uncommon. 
It is composed of five trochees. 

All that walk on foot or ride in chariots. 

All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 

6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic consists of 
six trochees: as. 

On a. mountain, stretch’d beneath a hoary willow, 

Eay a shepherd swain, and view’d the rolling billow. 

This seems to be the longest Trochaic line that our 
language admits. 

Ill all these Trochaic measures, the accent is to be 
placed on the odd syllables. 

The I>ACTYLIC measure being very uncommon, we 
shall give only’ one example of one species of it: 

Erom the 18w pleasures of this fallen nature, 
liise we to higher, &c. 

ANAPiESTIC verses aie divided into several species. 

1. The shortest anapmstic verse must be a single ana¬ 
paest : as. 

But in vain. 

They complain. 

This measure is, however, ambiguous; for, by laying the 
stress of the voice on the first and third syllables, we might 
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make a trocliaic. And therefore the first and simplest 
form of our genuine Anapu.‘stic verse, is made up of two 
Anpsests; as. 

Hut lits courage ’gau fail. 

For no arts could avail. 

Tiiis form admits of an additional short syllable. 

Then his Courage ’giin fail luin. 

For no arts could avail him. 

'2. Tlie second species consists of three Anapsests. 

t> yc vioods, spread your branches apace; 

To your dccjicst recesses 1 lly ; 

1 wonhl hide with the beasts of the chase; 

1 would vanish from every eye. 

This is a very pleasing measure, and much used, both 
in solemn and cheerful subjects. 


3. The third kind of the English Anapaestic, consists of 
Jour Anapaests. 

]\Iay I govern my pas.sions with absolute sway; 

And grow wiser and belter as life wears away. 

This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end : as, 
<bi the warm cheek of youth, smiles and roses are blending. 

The preceding are the difierent kinds of the principal 
fict, in their more simple forms. They are capable of 
riiiinerous variations, by the intermixture of those feet with 
each other; and by the adniiss'ion of the secondary feet. 

We have observed, that English verse is composed of 
feet formed by accent ; and that when the accent falls on 
vowels, the feet are equivalent to those formed by quan-' 
Velu'ne I. A 
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lity. That the student may clearly perceive this clirtcr-. 
eiicc, we shall produce a specimen of each kind. 

O’er heaps ol' ruins stalk’d the stately liliul. 

Here we see the accent is upon the vowel in each se¬ 
cond syllabic. In the following line, we shall find the 
same lambic movement, but formed by accent on conso- 
nantS; except tire last syllabic. 

Then n'sstling, crackling, crashing thunder down. 

"Here the time of the short accented syllables, is com¬ 
pensated by a .short pause, at the end of each word to 
which they belong. 

now proceed to show the manner in which poetrv 
is varied and improved, by the admission of secondary 
feet into its composition. 

Tvlunnurii'.g, and with him fled the shades of night. 

I he first foot here is a Dactyl; the rest are lambics. 


Ci’er niiii’y a fiozcn, many a fiery Alp. 

This line contains three Amphlbrachs mixed witli Iambic'-, 

fm 

Innunicr-i'olc before th’ Almighty’s throne. 

Here, in the second foot, we find a Tribrach. 

^'te the bold youth sliain up the thrt'atVting steep. 

In tins line, the first foot is a Trochee; the second a 
genuine Spondee by quantity ; the third a Spondee by 
accent. 
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In the following line, the first foot is a Pyrrhic, the 
second a Sp^jficlec. 

That on wcuk wings from far pursues your flight. 

From the preceding view of English versification, we 
m ly see what a copious stock of materials it possesses. 
For wc are not only allowed the use of all the ancient 
poetic feet, in our heroic measure, but we have, as before 
oliservcd, duplicates of each, agreeing in movement, 
though din'ering in measure*, and which make different 
ivnpressioiis on the ear; an opulence peculiar to our lan- 
gunge, and which may be the source of a boundless 
'■aril tv. 


0> POrilCAL PAUStS. 

T iTi.RF. arc two sorts of pauses, one for sense, and one 
for melody, perfectly distinct from each other. The 
former may be called sentential^ the latter, harmonic 
pauses. 

T'he sentential pauses are those which are known to us 
ifV the name of stops, and wliich have names given them ; 
a' the coniina, semicolon, colon, and period. 

The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into the final 
p-'UKe, and the vivsural pause. These sometimes coincide 
vitli the sentential pause, sometimes have an independent 
tt..tc, that is, exist vvherv*- tiiere is no stop in the sense. 

The linal pause takes place at the end of the line, closes 
the- verse,'and marks the measure: the ca:sural divides it 
into equal or unequal parts. 


^ Movement anti measure are thus; di.‘>tln^u)sht d. expresses 

the progressive order of sounds, whetht-r from stiong to weak, from long to 
short, or vice tcfsm Afeam/C signitles the proportion of time^ both in suuudti 
and pauses. 

*? 
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The final pause preserves the melody, without inter¬ 
fering with the sense. For the pause ij^elf perfectly 
marks the bound of the metre ; and being made only by 
a suspension of the voice, not by any change of note, it 
can never alYect tlie sense. Tliis is not the only advan¬ 
tage gained Ut uiiuibcr.-., by this final pause or stop of 
stispinsion. It also prevents t.iat monotony, that same¬ 
ness of note at the end of lines, which, however pleasing 
to a rude, is disgusting to a delicate car. For as this 
final pause has no pcctdiar note of its own, but always 
takes that which belongs to tlie preceding word, it 
changes continually witn the matter, and is as various as 
the sense. 

It is the final pause which alone, on many occasions, 
marks the difference between prttse and verse; which will 
be evident from the following a; raiigeinent of a few poeti¬ 
cal lines. 

“ Of man’s first disobeilience, and the fruit of that for¬ 
bidden tree, whose mortal taste brought death into the 
woild, and all our wo, with loss of Fden, till one greater 
man restore tis, and regain the blissful seat, sing, heavenly 
muse !” 

A stianger to the poe.rn woidd not easily discover that 
this is verse; but would take it for (loetica! prose. liv 
properly adjusting tlie final pause, vve shall restore the 
passage to iis true state of verse. 


(>f man’s first disi bedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Urought dealit into the world, and all oyr w*>. 
Will, 1. IS.S of J'itlen, till one greater man 
fie.store us, and regain the blissful scat, 
isiiig, heatinly muse! 
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These examples show the necessity of rradintj blank 
verse, in such a manner, as to make ev'ery line sensible to 
the ear : for, vvliat is the use of moloilv, or for what end 
has the poet composed in verse, if, in reading his lines, 
we siijjprcss Ins numbers, by omiitiii;’ the tinal pause; 
and degrade them, by out pronunciation, into mere 
prose ? 

The Caisnra is commonly on the fourth, fifth, or sixth 
syllabic of bcioie verse. 

On the fourth syllable, or at the end of the second 
foot ; as. 

The silver eel" in .shining volumes rollM, 

The yellow carp" in scales bedropp’d with gold. 

On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third 
foot; as. 

Round broken eoluiniis" clasping ivy twin’d. 

O’er heaps of ruin" stalk’d the stately liiiid. 

On the sixth syllable, or at the end of the third 
foot : a.s. 

Oh say what stranger cause" yet unoxplov’d. 

Could make a gentle belle" reject a lord. 

A line may be divided into three portions, by two 
caesuras: as. 

Outstretch’d he lay" on the cold ground" and oft" 

Look’d up to heav’ii. 

There is another mode of dividing lines, well suited to 
the nature of the couplet, bj’ introducing semi-pauses, 

A a ;j 
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which divide the line into four pauses. This senni-panse 
may be called a demi-ctvsura. 

The following lines admit of, and exemplify it: 

Clows' while he reads'' but trembles' as he writes. 
Reason' the card" but pa‘"'- / is the gale. 

Ride./ii- the ' directs' the stornj. 


OF MELODY, HAEMONV, KXPUr..- Sl-'iN'. 

IJaviw shown the general nature nf feet and pauses, 
the constituent parts of ver:,e, .. now point out, 

more particularly, their use and importaticc. 

"Melody, harmony, and expression, arc tlic three great 
ohjerts of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, a 
pleasing clVect produced on the car, from an apt arrange¬ 
ment of the constituent parts of verse, accottling to the 
laws of measure and movement. By I'armony, an cllect 
produced by an action of the mind, in comparing the dif¬ 
ferent members of a verse with each other, and perceiving 
a due and beautiful proportion between them. Bj' ex¬ 
pression, such a choice and arrangement of the constitu¬ 
ent parts of verse, as serve to enforce and lilusirate the 
thought or the scttltment. 

We shall consider each of these three objects in versifi¬ 
cation, both with respect to the feet and the pauses. 

J.st, With regard to melodj^ 

From the examples which wc have given-of verses com¬ 
posed in all the principal feet, it is evident that a consi¬ 
derable portion of melody is found in each of them, 
though in different degrees. Verses made up of pure 
Iambics have an excellent melody. 
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Tliat the final and ca’sutai pauses contribute to melody, 
cannot be doubted by any peison, who reviews the in¬ 
stances, -vhich \vc have already j^iven of those pauses. To 
form lines of the first riielody, the casura must be at 
the ciul of the second, or of the ili rd foot, or in the 
middle of the third. 


3(1, AVith respect to lisrmony- 

Versrs composed of lambics have iialoed a fine har¬ 
mony' ; but as the stress of the voice, in repeating such 
verses is always in the same places, that is, on every 
second syllable, sn;:h u unifortniiy would disgust the ear 
jn u long succession; and therefore such changes were 
sought for, as might intiodncc the pleasure of variety, 
without prejud.ce to melody; or which might even con> 
tribute to its improvement. Of this nature was the intro- 
tluclion of the Trochee, to form the first foot of an 
heroic verse; as, 

r'avours lii none, to Till she sjiilles extendi, 

O ft she rej('cts, but never once oilends. 

Karh of these, lines begins with a Trochee; the remain¬ 
ing feet arc in the iambic movement. In the following 
line of the same movcnieut, the fourth foot is a Trochee. 


All tlic.ss bur notilms \ jln, s5«.s iliiJ deiides. 


The next change admitted for the sake of variety, with¬ 
out prejudice to inclodj*, is the intermixture of Pyrrhics 
and Spondees; in which, two impressions in the one foot 
make up for tlic want oi one in the other; and two long 
syllables compensate two short ones, so as to make the 
sum of tUc (juaiitity of the two feet, ctpial to two lambiva 

A a 4 
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On till- green Lank tS look "info llie clear 

Smooth lake that to me seem’d another sky. 

Stood lul’d stood vast infinitude confin’d. 

The next variety admitted, is that of the Amphibracli. 

Which many ii bard had chsiunted man^ a day. 

In this line, we find that two of the feet arc Amphibrachs ; 
and three lambics. 

We have before shown that the caesura improves the 
melody of verse; and we shall now speak of its other more 
important ofBcc, that of being the chief source of harmony 
in numbers. 

The first and lowest perception of harmony, by means 
of the caesura, arises from comparing two nieiiiLers of the 
same line with each other, divided in the n.anner to be 
seen in the instances before mentioned ; because the 
beauty of proportion in the memhcis, according to each 
of these divisions, is foundcil in nature; being as one to 
two—two to three—or three to two. 

'I'he next degree arises from comparing the members of 
a couplet, or two contiguous lines: as. 

See the bold youth" strain up the threat’ning steep, 

Ji'jsli thro’ the thickets" down the vallejs sweep. 

Here we find the ctesura of the first line, at the end of 
the second foot; and in the middle of the third foot, in the 
last line. 

Hang o’er their coursers’ heads''with eager speed, 

Aud oat til rolls back" beneath the flying steed. 

• In this couplet, the caesura is at the end of the third foot 
in the first line ; and of the second, in the latter line. 

The next perception of harmony arises from comparing 
a greater miniber of hnes, and observing the relative pro- 
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'portion of the couplets to each other, in point of similarity 
and diversity : as, 

Tliy i • irests Wimhor" and thy green retreats. 

At once tlie uioiiarch’s" and the muse’s seals. 

Invite iny ijys." lie present Sylvan maid,, 

Unluik your springs" and open all your shades. 

Not half so swift" the trembling doves can fly. 

When the fierce eagle" cleaves the Ikjuid sky ; 

Not half so swiftly" the fierce eagle moves. 

When through the clouds" he drives the trembling doves. 

In thid ivay, the comparison of lines variously appor¬ 
tioned by the dillcreni seats of the three csesuras, may be 
tlie source of a great variety of harmony, consistent with 
the finest melody'. 'I’his is still increased by the introduc¬ 
tion of two caesuras, and much more by that of semi- 
pauses. The semi-pauses double every where the terms 
of comparison ; give a more distinct view of the whole 
and the parts ; allbrd new proportions of measurement, 
and an ampler scope for diversity and equality, those 
suuices of beauty in harmony. 

Warms' in the sun" refreshes' in the breeze. 

Glows' in the stars ' and blossoms' in the trees; 

I.ives' through all lift" extends' through all extent. 
Spreads' undivided" ojierates' unspent. 


3d, The last object in versification, regards expres¬ 
sion. 

'When men express their sentiments by words, they na¬ 
turally fall into that sort of movement of the voice, which 
is consonant to that produced by the emotion in tbe mind; 
and tbe Dactylic or Anap-jrstic, the Trochaic, lambic, or 
Spondaic, prevails even in common discourse, according 
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to the ilifTf-rent nature of the scnti.nents rxprrs^rcf. To 
itnuatc n..tnre, therefore, the poet, in arranging h s woitU 
i;» the aitihoiiil composition of verse, n;ust take care to 
wi<.ke t.ije moveincrit cnrtet.pond to tlie sontiment, V>y lire 
propi v use of the seveiai kindfi of feet : and tins is the fust 
and o.ost gene.iai souite of exprC'sii'ii in nnnit}ers. 

'ri'.ai a iiidicious uian.':gc:ment of liie leot and jtanse®, 
may be petn’i 'iJy expressive of pardciil.ir oper*»tioni. and 
sent imeiits, \v;!! snfUeietitly appear to the learner, by a 
few se.ect examples iincler eacti of these heads. 

In the following instance, the vast dimensions of Satan 
are shown hy an unconiinon succcs.m. n of long syllables, 
which detain us to survey the huge arch fiend, in his fixed 
posture. 

So strcfcli’d out huge in length the arch fiend lay. 

^'lle next example affords instances of the power of a 
Trochee beginning a line, when succeeded by an Iambus. 

.and sheer within 

l.Tghts on Ins feet ; as when a prowling wolf 
Leaps o’er th^ fence w'ith eUse ‘into tlie fold. 

The Trochee which begins the line, shows Satan in the 
act of lighting : the Iambus that follows, fixes him— 
“ I.lghts bn Ilfs feet.” 

The same artifice, in the beginning of the next line, 
makes us sec the wolf—“ leap o’er the fence.”—13ut as 
the. mere act of Ic.iping over the fence, is not the only cir- 
ciimstaiice to be attended to, but aUo the facility witli 
which it is ilone, this is strongl 3 ’ niarkcd, not only by the 
smooth foot whicii follows—“ with eai.e'’—itself very' ex¬ 
pressive, but likewise by a I’yirbic preceding the last 
foot—“ fnlti toe fold”—wliicli indeed cairics the wolf— 
“ w'fth ease 'into the fold.” 

The fcillow'ing instances show the effects produced by 
csBsuras, so placed r.s to divide the line into veay tmctjual 
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port'cii": i:s iliai after tlie lust, and before the last 

sfiuipcde. 

.thus vv ith the year 

Jr'c.-.vms return, but not tome returns 
i>a^" or the sweet approach of even or morn. 

Here the ctesura after the first semipede Hay, stops us 
unexpectedly, and forcibly impresses the imagination with 
the greatness of the author’s loss, the loss of sight, 

Ko sooner had tli’ Almighty ceas’d, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud" as iVom numbers without number" sweet 
As from Ldcst. voices utteringjoy.- 

There is snmctiiiiig very striLing in this uncommon 
caesura, which suddou'y stops the reader, to reflect on the 
importance of a [iarticular word. 


Wc sljall close the subject, with an example containing 
tlie united powers of many of the principles which have 
been explained, 

I)Tie Mils the t('l^sn^g" deep the groans" DesprJr" 
tided the sick." busiest from conch to couch" 

And ijvi'r them ti'iumphaut dciith" htsdiiT' 

(Shook" blit delay’d tCi strike. 

Many of the rules and observations respecting Prosody, 
arc taken from “ Sheridan’s Art of Reading to whick 
book the Compiler refers the ingenious student, for more 
extensive information on the. subject. 
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PUNCTU \'riON * is tlie art of dividing a written 
composition into sentences, or parts of sentences, 
by points or stops, for the purpose of marking the 
diiferent pausc.-s w hich the sense, and an accurate 
])ronunciation require. 

Tlie comma re[»resents the shortest pause; the 
Seinicoion, a j>anse double that of the comma j the 
Colon, double that of the Semicolon; and the Period, 
double that of the colon. 

PcNc' i I'.iTtON is a nioclt'rn art. The ancients were 
entirely unacquainted with the use of our commas, colons, 
f'ic.; and wrote not only without any distinction of mt'm- 
bers and periods, but also without distinction of words ; 
wltich custom continued till the year SfiO before Christ. 
How the ancients read their works, written in this man¬ 
ner, it is not easv to conceive. After the practice of 
joining words together had ceased, notes of distinction 
weic placetl at the end of every word. I'his practice. 
With some variation, continued a considerable time. 

it appears that the present usage of stops, did not 
take [ilace, wlnlst m iniiscripts and monumental inserip- 


♦ As punctuation is inteiuleil to aid both the stiuc, and tlie proiuiucia- 
f ion of a sentence, it could not have been exclnsivcly <liscussed undei the 
pint of Syntax, or of Piosody. The nature ot the subject, hs extent and 
iinporturxe, and the ^lainmatical knowledge wliieb it presupposes, have 
induced to ipakc it a distinct and subsequent aiticle. 
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tions, were the only known methods of conveying knotty, 
ledge, we must conclude that it was introduced with the 
art of printing. The introduction was, however, gradnal; 
all the points did not appear at once. The colon, semi¬ 
colon, and note of admiration, were produced sonic time 
after the others. The whole set, as they are, now used, 
came to be established, when learning and relinement had 
made considerable progress. 

As the several articulate sounds, the syllables and words, 
of which sentences consist, arc marked by letters ; so the 
rests and pauses, between sentences and their parts, are 
marked by points. But thougli the several articulate 
sounds, are pretty fully and exactly denoted bt’ letters of 
known and determinate power ; yet the several pauses, 
■which are used in a just protsunciation of discourse, arc 
very imperfectly expressed by .points. For the difl'ereiit 
degrees of connexion between the several parts of sen¬ 
tences, and the dinerent pauses in a just pronunciation, 
which express those degrees of contiexion according to 
their proper value, admit of great variety ; but the whole 
number of points, which we have to exjiress this variety-, 
amounts only to four. Hence it is, tliat we are under a 
necessity of expressing pa-ascs of tlie same quantity, cn 
different occasions, by different points; and more fre. 
quently, of expressing pauses of diderent ipiantity by the 
same points. 

From this view of the subject, it is evident t’>at the doc¬ 
trine of Punctuation must be, very inrijUTl'ect. Ft-w precise 
rnloscan be given, which will hold, without e,;;cp['t son, in 
all cases; but much must be left to t! k; judgment and taste 
of the writer. On the other hand. If a greater ruiniber of 
marks were invented, to express a!! tiie .possible, ddi’ercnt 
pauses of pronunciation ; the dcc^ruie ol them would be 
very perplexed and difficult, and tlut tec of iliain w'ould 
rather embarrass than assist the reader. Ji rviin.iins, there¬ 
fore, that we be content with the Kulv-j ot Pu .eination, 
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Jaitl down witli as much exactness as the nature of the sub¬ 
ject will adm.t; such as may serve^for a geneial direction, 
to be accomniodaicd to difi’erent occasions ; and to be sup¬ 
plied, wiiere delicieut by the writer’s judgment. 

I'hc precise quantity or dur.iiioii of each pause cannot 
be defined ; for it varies with the time of the whole. The 
same composition may be rehearsed in a tj^uicker or a 
slower time; hut the proportion between the pauses 
should be ever invariable. 

In order more clearly to determine tlie proper applica¬ 
tion of the points, we mu-.t d.Minguisli between an imper- 
jeef ph>\tse, a simple scufenre, atul a coinpoiiiid sentence. 

An imperfect phrase contains no assertion, or docs not 
amoiu.t to a proposit on or sentoiice; as, “ Tlicrefore; in 
baste; studious of i,r.'i>e.” 

A simple sentene:; h.is in.t one subject, and one finite 
verb, expressed or inip.ic.l; <.s, “ 'X'empcriince preserves 
hc<ilili.” 

A compound sentence has more than cue subject, or 
one hiut., verb, either expressed or understood ; or it con¬ 
sists of two or more simple sentences connected toircther ; 
as, « Good nature mends and beautifies all objects;” 
“ Virtue refines tlie all’ectioiis, but vice debases them.” 

In a seiiteiicc, the subject and the verb, or either of 
tiicm, may he accompanied with several adiuncts: as, tlie 
object, the end, the circuu!NL;tnce of time, p'ace, manner, 
and tlie like: and the subject or verb uny he either imme¬ 
diately connected with them, or mediately; that is, by 
being connected with something which is connected with 
some other, and so onT as, “ The mind, unoccupied with 
useful knowledge, becomes a magay.ii.e of trifles and 
follies.” 

Members of sentences may be divided into simple aiul 
compound members. See page 1^9. 
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or THfe COMM/4. 

The Comtoa usually separates those parts of a 
sentence, which, though very closely connected in 
sense and construction, require a pause between 

them..... S(.‘e rol, ii. p. 165. 


RUI.E I. 

With respect to a simple sentence, the several words 
of which it consists have s-o near a relation to each otlicr, 
that, in general, no points are re<]ui^itc, except a full 
stop at the end of it: as, “ The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.” “ Every part of matter swarms 
with living creatures.” 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one, and 
the nominative case is accompanied with inseparable ad¬ 
juncts, may admit of a pause immediately before the verb: 
as, “ The good taste of the present age, has not allowed 
us to neglect the cultivation of the English language.” 
“ To be totally indilferent to praise or censure, is a real 
defect in character.” 


BfLE II. 

When the connexion of the different parts of a simple 
sentence, is interrupted by an imperfect phrase, a comma 
is usually introduced before the beginning, and at the 
end of this phrase ; as, “ I remember, reu'i/i gratitude, bis 
goodness to me“ His work is, in many respects, very 
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irr^ierfcct. It is, therefore, not much approved.” But 
when these interruptions are slight and unimportant, the 
comma is better omitted : as, ” Flattery is cci'tainly per¬ 
nicious “ There is surely a pleasure in beneficence.” 

In the generality of compound sentences, there is fre- 
ipienl occasion for commas. I’liis will appear from' the 
following rules ; some of which apply to simple, as well 
as to conipoutid sentences. 


BULK III. 

WifEM two or more nouns occur in the same construc¬ 
tion, they are parted by a comma : as, “ Reason, virtue, 
answer one great aim “The husband, wife, and cbil- 
dren, snflercd extremely*:” “ Tliev took away their fur¬ 
niture, clothes, and stock in trade “ He is alternately 
supported by his father, his uncle, and his elder brother.” 

From this rule there is mostly an exception, with regard 
to two nouns closely connected by a conjunction : as, 
“ Virtue ajid vice form a strong contrast to each other 
“ Libertines call religion bigotry or superstition;” “ There 
is a natural difference between merit and demerit, virtue 
and vice, wisdom and folly.” But if the parts connected 
are not short, a comma may be inserted, though the con¬ 
junction is expressed : as, “ Romances may be said to be 
miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives to evil 
“ inteinperauce destrviys the strength of our bodies, and 
the vigour of our uiiiids.” 


’ ir As a considerable pause in pronunciation, is necessary between tb* 
noun and the verb> a comma ^houhl be inserted to denote it. But 
MS no {^ause is allowable between the last adjeotis'c and the nouitp under 
Buie IV. the comma is there properly omitted. 

See WAl-KER’s l^ltmenU of V.U>CHi'on,. 

Bb 


Volume I. 
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UtJLE IV. 

'Two or more adjectives belonging to the same substarr- 
trve, are liliewise^eparated by commas: as, “ Plain, honest 
truth, wants no artificial covering;” “ David was a brave, 
wise, and pious man “ A woman, gentle, sensible, well- 
educated, and religious;” “The must innocent pleasures 
are the sweetest, the most rational, the most aflectitig, 
and the most lasting.” 

But two adjectives, immediately connected by a con¬ 
junction, are not separated by a comma: as, “ True 
worth is modest and retired “ Truili is fair and artless, 
simple and sincere, uniform and consistent.” “ W'e must 
be wise or foolish ; there is no medium.” 


Riri.E V. 


Two or more verbs, having the same nominative case, 
atid immediately following eiu' another, are also separated 
by commas: as, “ Virtue supports in adversity, mo¬ 
derates in prosperity “In a letter, we may advise, 
exhort, comfort, request, and discuss.” 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, 
are an exception to the above rule : as, “ The study 
of natural history expands and elevates the mind 
“ Whether we eat or drink, labour or sleep, we should be 
moderate.” 

Two or more participles are subject to a similar rule, 
and c?:ception : as, “ A man, fearing, serving, and loving 
his Creator ;” “ He was happy in being loved, esteemed, 
and respected ;” “ By being admired and flattered, we 

arc often corrupted.” 
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RULE VI. 

I*'WO or more adverbs immediately succeeding one ano¬ 
ther, must be separated by commas; as, ** We are fear¬ 
fully, wonderfully framed “ Success generally depends 
on acting prudently, steadily, and vigorously, in what we 
undertake.” 

But when two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, 
they are not parted by the comma: as, Some men sin 
deliberately and presumptuously “ There is no middle 
state ; we must live virtuously or vitiously.’* 


RULE VII. 

When participles are followed by something that de¬ 
pends on them, they are generally separated from the 
rest of the sentence by a comnia ; as, “ The king, ap¬ 
proving the plauy put it in execution“ His talents, 
J'ormedfor great enterpriseSy could not fail of rendering 
him conspicuous All mankind compose one family, 
assembled under the eye of one common Father.” 


RULE VIIL 

When a conjunction is divided, by a phrase or sentence, 
from the verb to which it belongs, such intervening phrase 
has usually a comma at each extremity: as, They set 
out early, dnd, before the close of the day, arrived at the 
destined place.” 
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RULE rx. 

Expressions in a direit address, are separated from- 
the rtst of the sentence by commas: as, “ J/y so7t, give 
me thy heart;” “I am obliged to you, mj friends^ for 
your many favour-.” 


RULE X. 

T'iie ease or nominauve absolute, and the infinitive 
imiud absolute, are separated by cuuiuias fiuin tlie body 
of the sciiieiice : as, “ Ilis father dj ing, he succeeded to 
the estate;” “ At length, their ministry performed, and 
race well run, they left the world in peace ;” “ To con¬ 
fess the truth, I was much in fault.” 


Rule xr. 

Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to otlier 
nouns ill the same case, by way of explication or illustr:^- 
tion, when accompanied with adjuncts, are set olf by 
commas : as, “ Haul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was emi¬ 
nent for his zeal and knowledge ;” “The butteitiy, child 
of the summer, 11 utters in the sun.” 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper name, 
they arc not iliviilod : as, “ Paul the apostle--;” “ The em¬ 
peror Antoninus, w role an excellent book.” 


RUT.E XU. 

SiMT-l.i members of sentences connected bv compara¬ 
tives, are, lor the most part, distinguished by a comma : as. 
Ax the liart panteth after the water brooks, so doth my 
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soul pant after tlice Better is a dinner of herbs with 
love, than a stalled ox and hatred with it.” 

If the members in comparative sentences are short, the 
■comma is, in general, better omitted; as, “How much 
■belter is it to get wisdom than gold!” “ Mankind act 
»ftciicr from caprice than reasoii.*’ 


RULE xm. 

AViikn words are placed in opposition to each other, 
•or with some marked variety, they require to be distin- 
iguished by a comma : as, 

" Tho’ deep, .yet clear; tho’ gentle, yet not dull ; 

“ Strong, without rage; without o’erilowing, full.” 

Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often found, 
not only in union with, but in opposition to, the views and 
conduct of one another.” 

Sometimes, wlten the word with which the last preposi¬ 
tion agrees, is single, it is better to omit the comma before 
it: as, Many states were in alliance with, and under the 
protection of Home.” 

'I'he same rule and restriction must be applied, when two 
or more nouns refer to the same preposition : as, “ He was 
composed, both under the threateming, and at the approach, 
of a cruel and lingering death “ He was not only the 
king, but the father qf his people.” 


RULE XIV. 

A remarkable expression, or a short observation, 
somewhat in the manner of a quotation, may be pro¬ 
perly marked with a comma: as, “ It hurts a mairs pride 
to saj', I do not know j” “ Piuiarch calls lying, the vice 
of slaves.” 
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RULE XV. 

Relative pronouns are connective words, and gene¬ 
rally admit a comma before ttiem: as, “ He prcaclies 
sublimely, who lives a sober, righteous, and pious life 
** There is no charm in the female sex, which can supply 
the place of virtue.” 

But when two members, or phrases, are closely eon- 
nected by a relative, restraining the general notion of che 
antecedent to a particular sense, the comma should be 
omitted: as, “ Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue 
must make“ A man who is of a detracting spirit, will 
misconstrue the most innocent words that can be put toge¬ 
ther.” In the latter example, the assertion is not of “ a 
man in general,” but of “ a man who is of a detracting 
spirit and therefore they should not be separated. 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in which the 
relative is not expressed, but understood : as, “ It was 
from piety, warm and unaflccted, that bis morals derived 
strength.” “ This sentiment, habitual and strong, in¬ 
fluenced his whole conduct.” In both of these examples, 
the relative and verb which was, are understood. 


RULE XVI. 


A simple member of a sentence, contained within 
another, or following another, must be distinguished by 
the comma: as, “ to improve time, whilst we are bles:- 
ed with health, will smooth the bed of sickness.” “Very 
often, while we are complaining of the vanity, and the 
evils of human life, we make that vanity, and we increase 
those evils.” 
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If, liowever, the members succeeding each other, are 
very closely connected, the comma is unnecessary: as, 
“ Itevelation tells us how we may attain happiness.” , 

When a verb in the infinitive mood, follows its govern^ 
ing verb, with several words betw'een them, those words 
should geneially have a comma at the end of them: as, 
“ It ill becomes good and wise men, to oppose and degrade 
one another.” 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common 
dependence, and succeeding one another, are also divided 
by commas : as, “ To relieve the indigent, to comfort the 
afflicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the deserving, 
are humane upd^ nubie employments.” 


RULE XVII. 


WiiKN the verb fo (fc is followed by a verb in the infi-r 
nitive tiiood, which, by transposition, might be made 
the nominative case to it, the former is generally sepa¬ 
rated from the latter verb, by a comma : as, “ The most 
Qbvious remedy is, to wnthdraw from all associations with 
bad men.” “ The first and most obvious remedy against 
the infection, is, .to withdraw from all associations with 
bad men.” 


RULE XVIII. 

\V’iiE'N adjuncts or circumstances are of importance, 
and often when the natural or^ler of tiicm is inverted, 
they may be set off by commas : as, ” Virtue must be 
formed and supported, not by unfrequent acts, but by 
daily and repeated exertions.” “ Vices, like shadows, 
towards the evening of life, grow great and monstrous,” 

l^b 4 
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** Our interests are interwoven by threal.-* innumw- 
able “ By threads innumerable, our interests are inter- 
vwven.’* 


RULE XIX. 

Where a verb is understood, a comma may often be 
properly introduced. This is a general rule, which, 
besides comprising some of tiie preceding rules, will 
apply to many cases not determined by any of them : as, 
“ From law arises security j from security, curiosity; 
from curiosity, knowledge.” In this example, the verb 
“ arises” is understood before “ cur.osity” and “ know¬ 
ledge at which words a considerable pause is ne¬ 
cessary. 


RULE XX. 

The words, nay, so, hencr, again, firsf, secondly, ^br- 
mcrly, noie, lastly, once more, above all, on the contrary, 
in the next place, in short, and all other words and phrases 
of the same kind, must generally be separated from the 
context b 5 '^ a comma : as, “ Remember thy best and 
first friend ; formerly, the supporter of thy infanc}”, and 
the guide of thy cliildhood ; ncnc, the guardian of thy 
youth, and the hope of thy coming years.” “ lie feared 
■want, hence, be over-valued riches.” This conduct 
may' heal the difference, nay, it may constantly prevent 
any in future.” “ Finally, I shall only repeat what has 
been often justly said.” “ If the spring put forth no 
blossoms, in summer there will be no beauty, and in 
autumn, no fruit; so, if youth be trifled away without im¬ 
provement, riper years may be contemptible, and old ago 
miserable.” 
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In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great 
regard must be paid to the length of the clauses, and 
the proportion which they bear to one another. An 
attention to the sense of any passage, and to the clear, 
easy communication of it, will, it is presumed, with 
the aid of the preceding rules, enable the student to 
adjust the proper pauses, and the places for inserting the 
commas. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


or THE SEMICOLON*. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a componnd 
sentence into two or more jiarts, not so closely 
connected as those which are separated by a comma, 
nor yet so little dependent on each other, as those 
which are distinguished by a colon. sccvoi.«. p. i7t. 

The Semicolon is sometimes used, when tlie preceding 
member of tlie sentence does not of itself give a complete 
sense, but depends on the following clause : and sometimes 
when the sense of that member would be complete with¬ 
out the concluding one: as in the following instances : 
“ As the desire of approbation, when it worhs according 
to reason, improves the amiable part of our species in 
«'.very thing that is laudable ; so nothing is more destruc¬ 
tive to them, when it is governed by vanity and folly.” 

“ Experience teache.s us, that an entire retreat from 
worldly ail'airs, is not what religion requires ; nor docs it 
tven enjoin a long retreat from them.” 

“ Straws swim upon the suifacc j but pearls lie at the 
bottom.” 

“ Philosophers assert, that Nature is unlimited in her 
operations ; that she has inexhaustible^rcasurcs in reserve ; 
that knowledge will always be progressive; and that «11 
future generations will continue to make discoveries, ot 
which we have not the Jcust idea.’’ 


But all subsists by elemental .strife; 
And passions are the elements of life. 
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OF THE COtOK. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two 
or more parts, less connected than those which are 
separated by a semicolon; but not so independent 
as separate distinct sentences. See vol. u. p. 179 . 

The Colon may be properly applied in the three fol- 
luwin|T cases. 

]. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, 
hut followed by some supplemental remark, or further il¬ 
lustration of the subject: as ‘‘ Nature felt her inability to 
extricate herself from the consequences of guilt: the gos¬ 
pel reveals the plan of Divine interposition and aid.’* 
“ Nature confesseth some atonement to be necessary; 
the gospel discovers that the necessary atonement is 
made.” 

“ Great works are performed, not by strength, but per¬ 
severance : yonder palace was raised by single stones j yet 
you see its height and spaciousness.” 

“ In faith and hope the world will disagree ; 

*' But all mankind's concern is charity : 

“ All must be false that thwart this one great end ; 

“ And, all of God, that bles»mankind or mend." 

2. When a semicolon, or more than one, have pre¬ 
ceded, and a still greater pause is necessary, in order to 
mark the connecting or concluding sentiment: as, “ A# w c 
perceive the shadow to have moved along the dial^but did 
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■Bot perceive it moving ; and it appears that the grasw'has 
grown, though nobody ever saw it grow ; so the advances 
vre make in knowledge, as tliey consist of suck insensible 
steps, are only perceivable by the distance.” 

A divine legislator, uttering bis voice from heaven ; 
an almighty governor, stretciiing forth his arm to punish 
•r reward ; informing us of pur[>etual rest prepared here¬ 
after fur the righteous, and ot indignation .and wrath 
awaiting the wicked: these arc the considerations which 
overawe the world, which support integrity, and check 
guilt.” 

3 . The Colon is commonly used when an example, a 
quotation, or a speech, is introduced : as, “ The Scrip¬ 
tures give us an amiable representation of the Deity, in 
these words: ‘ Ood is love.’” “ He was often beard to 
saj- ; ‘ I have done vi'ith the world, and 1 am willing to 
leave it.’ ” 

The propriety of using a colon, or semicolon, is some¬ 
times determined by a conjunction’s being expressed, or 
not expressed : as, “ Do not flatter yourselves with the 
hope of perfect happiness : there is no such thing in the 
world.” “ Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of 
perfect happiness ; for there is no such thing in the 
world.’* 

“ Where grows ?—where grows' it not ? If vain our toil, 

{‘We ought to blame the culture, not the soil: 

" Fix’d to no spot is happiiie.ss sincere; 

“ ’Tis no where to be fouud, or ev’ry where. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

OF TIIK PERIOD. 

When a sentence is complete and indepen¬ 
dent, and not connected in construction with 
the following sentence, it is marked with a Pe¬ 
riod . See vol. ii. p, 181 . 

SoMF, sentences are independent of each other, both in 
their sense and construction : as, “ Fear God. i'lonouf 
t'le King. Have cliarity towards all men.”' Others are 
independent only in their grammatical construction ; a---, 
“ The Supreme Being changes not, either in his desire 
to promote oiir happiness, or in the plan of his administra¬ 
tion. One light always shines upon us from above. One 
clear and direct path is alwa}s pointed out to man.” 

A period may sometimes be athuitied between two sen-, 
tenccs, though tiiey are Joined by a disjunctfvc or copu- 
Ja'ive conjunction. For the quality of tlie point docs not 
always depend on the count ctive particle, but on the 
sense and structure of sentences : as, “ Uecreaiioiis, 
tiioiigh tliey may be of "an innocent kind, require steady 
governtuent to keep them within a due and limited pro¬ 
vince. But such as are of an irregular uiid vicious nature, 
are not to be governed, but to lie banished from every 
well-r«gulaied mind.” 

“ He vvho lifts himself up to the observation and notice 
of the world, is, of all men, the least likely to avoid ee.i- 
sure. For be draws upon himself a thou'-and eyes, that 
will narrowly inspect him in every part.” 

The period should be used after every abbreviated '.void 
as, “M.S. P.S N.B. A.D. O S. N.S.” .-ke. 
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4eHAW£R V. 

Of THt DASH, STATES OF IKTERROOATION AND EXCLAMA-t- 
TION, AND THE PARENTHESIS. 

See Vol. ii. p. 183. 


Section 1. 

Of the Dash. 

The Dash, though often used improperly by hasty and 
incoherent writers, may be introduced with propriety, 
where the sentence breaks off abruptly; where a signifi¬ 
cant pause is required ; or where there is an unexpected 
turn in the sentiment: as, If thou art he, so much re¬ 
spected once—^but, oh ! how fallen ! how degraded I” “ If 
acting conformably to the will of our Creator ;—if pro¬ 
moting the welfare of mankind around us;—if securing our 
own happiness ;—are objects of the highest moment:— 
then we are loudly called upon, to cultivate and extend 
the great interests of religion and virtue.” A dash follow¬ 
ing a stop, denotes that the pause is to be greater than if 
the stop were alone; and when used by itself, re<{uire.«! a 
pause of such length as the sense alone can determine. 

“ Here lies the great-False marble, where ? 

“ Nothing but sordid dust lies here.” 

Whatever is, is right.—^'I'his world, ’tis true, 

" Was made for Ca;sar—but for Titus too.” 


Besides the points which mark the pauses in discourse, 
there are characters, which denote a different modulation 
of voice, in correspondence to the sense. These are. 


The point of Interrogation, ? 

The point of Exclamation, ! 

The Parenthesis. ( ) 
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StCTIOS 2. 

Of eke IsTLRKOOATORr poi.lt. 

A NOTE of Iiitcrrofratioii is used at the end of an inter¬ 
rogative sentence; tb.it is, when a question is asked : as, 
“ Who will accompany me?’’ “ Shall we always Iks 

friends ?” 

(Questions which a person asks hinrsself in contempla¬ 
tion, ought to be terminated bj' points of interrogation; 
as, “ W’ho ailorned the heavens with sncli exquisite 
beautt’ ?” “ At whose command do the planets perform 

their constant revolutions r” 

" To whom can riche.s give repttte or trust, 

“ Conti-.nt or pleasure, but the good and jii.'>t r” 


A point of interrogation is improper after sentences 
which are not questions, but only expressions of admira¬ 
tion, or of some other emotion. 

“ How many instances liave we of chastity and excel¬ 
lence in the fair sex !” 

“ With what prudence does the’son of Siiach advise 
us in the choice of our companions !” 

A note of interrogation should not be employed, in 
cases where it is only said a question has been asked, and 
where the words are not used as a qtiestion. “ The Cy¬ 
prians asked me why I wept.” To give this sentence the 
interrogative, form, it should be expressed thus, “ The 
CVprians tiaid to me, ‘ Why dost thou weep ’ ” 
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Section 3 . 

QT/Ac Exclamatokt point. 

The note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of 
sudden emotion, surprise, joy, grief, &c. and also to in¬ 
vocations or addresses: as, “ My friend ! this conduct 
amazes me!” Bless the Lord, O my soul! and forget 
not all his benefits !** 

Oh! had we both onr humble state maintaiti’d, 

*' And sale in peace and poverty remain’d !” 

" Hear me, O Lord! for thy loving kindness is great!” 

It is difficult, in some cases, to distinguish between an 
interrogative and exclamatory sentence: but a sentence, 
in which any wonder or admiration is expressed, and no 
answer either expected or implied, may be always pro¬ 
perly terminated by a note of exclamation : as, “ How 
much vanity in the pui suits of men !” “ Who can suffi¬ 
ciently express the goodness of our Creator!” “ What 
is more amiable than virtue !” 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indeter¬ 
minate as to their quantity or time, and may be equiva¬ 
lent in that respect to a semicolon, a colon, or a period, 
as the sense may require. They mark an elevation of the 
voice. 

The utility of the points of Interrogation and Exclama¬ 
tion, appears from the following exaniplts, in which the 
meaning is signified and discnminated solely by the 
points. 

“ What condescension !” 

“ What condescension r” 
flow great was the sacrifice 
“ liow great was the vk i;ti- e ' ' 
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St'.TION i. 

Of the P.mrNTMESir. 

A PaIvF Nrrir.sis is a clause containing some necessary 
information, or useful remark, introducetl into the body of 
a sentence oblii)ue!y, and which may be omitted without 
injuring the construction: as, 

“ Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 

“ Virtue aloue is happiucss below.’* 

" And was the ransom paid? It was; and (>aid 
“ (Wliat can exalt his bounty more ?) for thee.” 

To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save four or 
five letters (for what is a name besides?) from oblivion.” 
“ Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that know 
tltel tw,) how that the law hath dominion over a man as 
long as lie liveih ?” 

If the incidental clause is short, or perfectly coincides 
•with the rest of the sentence, it is not proper to use the 
parenthetical characters. The following instances are 
tJierefore improper uses of the parenthesis. “ Speak you 
(who saw) liis wonders in the deep.” “Every planet 
(as the Creator has made nothing in vain) is most pro¬ 
bably inhabited.” “ He found them asleep again ; (for 
their eyes were heavy;) neither knew they avhat to 
answer him.” 

The parenthesis generally marks a moderate depression 
of llie voice, and may be accompanied with every point 
which the sense would require, if the parenthetical cha¬ 
racters were omitted. It ought to terminate with the 
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same kind of stop wliicli t'lc member lias, tliat jiroce.Ies 
it; and to contdiii that sl ip within tin- jiarcntfiet'cal 
marks"’'". We must, howev'er, excc]>t ca-es of interro¬ 
gation and exclamation; as, “ While they wish to plca^e, 
(and why sliould they not wish it?) they disdain dis- 
lionourablo means.” “ It was roi.-reseotcd by an analogy, 
(Oh, how inadequate !) which \\a.-> boilowed from the r-.’- 
ligion of paganism.” 


As llir parfiil]K'‘.is tiirUidos tlu* fldiisc, ft'.u] t lu*])oiut Is a ]jart 

ofJhc c’laiTsc, and proj»rrly to if, llifit* cini I’f i'o doubt that 

point should be contained tc'/ftht the ])av('iithfti<‘ »l inurl. :. 'ro ]>la(‘C it on 
fhi outside of the parciitlietieal cluiracturs, would }»e, to point tlio‘c cha¬ 
racters, and not the clause. The phrase which precedes the paioiithcsif 
'.hoiild, doubtless, have its projioi point and pause atta<-lird to it ; and 
not be left withoul its necessary appcndaijes till the pai*<*nti,esis is e<.m- 
{ilctcd: the susfx'use is ft>rct d and irregular, 'I'hiit tlu* pan.uf hcsi'n itsidf 
does not supply the place of a point bctwoeii the parcTithetie clause, and 
the words iuimcHliatel 5 " prceediiig it, is c\ ideal from this cireuiiibtanec*, 
that the preceding clause frequently rc»quiros a point and lone essentially 
different from those which belong to the p.wcntbctic clause. This will be 
seen in the following sentcii’^e: “ If I graiil tins n quest, (and who could 
refuse it I shall secure lus e»teem and attachnient.** The real and 
proper office of the parenthetical marks, is sitnjdy to denote, md a point, 
but the parenthetical clause.—We should not have so fvir extended tid'^ 
note, were it not that many w'riccr.s, and some grauiuiaiians, aic divided, 
in their opinions and practice, on the bubicct 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OT THE APOSTROPHE, CARET, &C. 

'There are other characters, which are frequently made 
use of in composition, and which may be explained in 
this place, viz. 


An Apostrophe, marked thus ’ is used to abbreviate or 
sliorten a word : as, “ 'lis for 7t is ; thd’ for though ; e'en for 
even ; Judg'd ior Judged. Its chief use is to show the ge¬ 
nitive case of nouns: as, “ A man’s property ; a woman’s 
ornament.” 

A Caret, marked thus a is placed where some word hap¬ 
pens to be left out in writing, and which is inserted over 
the line. This mark is also called a circumflex, when 
placed over a particular vowel, to denote a long syllable : 
as, “ Euphrates.” 

A TTyphcii, marked thus - is employed in connecting 
compounded words : as, “ Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-existence, 
self-love, to-morrow, mother-in-law.” 


It is also used when a word is divided, and the former 
part is written or printed at the end of one line, and the 
latter part at tlie beginning of another. In this case, it is 
placed at the end of the first line, not at the beginning of 
the second. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus': as, “ FdncyP The 
Grave thus ': as, “ Favour." 
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In English, the Accentual marks are chiefly used in 
spelling-books and tlictioiiarics, to mark the syflalrlcs 
which require a particular stress of the voice in pro¬ 
nunciation. 

The stress is laid on long and shoit syllables indiscrimi¬ 
nately, In order to distinguish the one from the other, 
some writers of dictionaries have placed tlic grave on the 
former, and the acute on the latter, in this manner: 
“ Minor, mineral, lively, lived, rival, river.” 

The proper mark to distinguish a long syllable, is this " : 
as, “ Rosy and a short one this as, “ Folly.” This 
last mark is called a breve. 


A Dia-rcsis, thus marked ", consists of two points placed 
over one of the two vowels that would otherwise make a 
diphthong, and parts them into two syllables: as, “ Cre¬ 
ator, coadjutor, aerial.” 

A Section, marked thus is the division of a discourse, 
or chapter, into less parts or portions. 


A Paragraph ^ denotes the beginning of a new subject, 
or a sentence not connecied with the foregoing. This 
character is chiefly used in the Old, and in the New 
Testaments. 

A (iuotation “ Two inverted commas are generally 
placed at the beginning of a phrase or a passage, which is 
quoted or transcribed from the speaker or author in his 
own words ; and two commas in tlieir direct position, are 
placed at the conedusion : as. 


'■ The proper study of luunkiiiJ is man.” 
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( [oii-htt.- or Bi.'tckfts [] fierv<‘ lo enclose a word or 
!-p)itoiK'f, winch is to oxiilaim-d in a note, or the expla> 
iKitioii list It, or a word f)r sentence which is intended to 
!>onio deficiency, or to rccdly some mistake. 


An Index or Hand (tr^ points out a remarkable passage, 
or something that requires particular attention. 


A Brace | is used in poetry at the end of a triplet or 
three lines, which have the same rhyme. 

Braces are also ese'l to connect a nuin'oer of words with 
one e.nnnnon term, and ate intioducctl to preventa repeti¬ 
tion in writing or ))iii)ting. 


An Asterisk, or little star directs the reader to some 
note in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. I'wo or 
three asterisks generally denote the omission of some letters 
in a word, or of sonic bold or indelicate expression, or 
some defect in tlie iiiaiitisc ript. 


An Ellipsis- is also used, vvlieii some letters in a 

word, or some words in a verse, arc omitted: as, “ 'I’he 
k—g," for “ the king.” 


An Obelisk, which is marked thus t> and I’arallclsthusH, 
together with the letters of the Alphabet, and figures, are 
Used as references to the margin, or bottom of the page. 
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CHAPTER \TT. . 

! DIRECTIONS RESPECTING THE CSr OF CAl'ITAL 

LETTIKS. 

As THE commencement of everj’ sentence is di.stin- 
gnished by a capital letter, and as capitals freqncntly 
occur in other parts of a sentence; it is necessary to'give 
the learner some directions respecting their proper ap¬ 
plication. 

It was formerly the custom to begin every noun with a 
capital: but as this practice was tronblcsowie, and gave 
the writing or printing a crowded and confused appear¬ 
ance, it has been discontinued. It is, however, very 
jiropcr to begin with a capital, 

1 . The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, 
or any other piece of writing. 


2 . The first word after a period; and, if the two sen¬ 
tences are totalljj indeptndeni, after a note of iwtcri ogatioii 
or exclamation. 

But if a number of interrogative or cxclain.ilory sen. 
tences, are thrown into one general group ; or if the con¬ 
struction of the latter sentences depends on thefoimcr, 
all of them, except the first, may begin with a small 
letter ; as, “ How long, ye simple ones, will ye love sim¬ 
plicity ? and the scoi tiers del ight in their scorning ? and 
fools hateJiiiowledge r” “ Alas ! bow dilRreni! yet how 
like the same !” 


3. The appellations of the Deity : as, “ God, .lehovah, 
tlie Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, 
the Messiah, tlie Holy Spirit.” 
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4. I’roj^er names of persons, places, streets, mountains, 
rivers, siiips: as, “ (ieurge, Voif, the .Strand, the Alps, 
tile Tliames, the Seahorse.” 

Adje.ctives derived fr.iiii the proper n.lines of places: 
as, “ Grecian, Roaian, Lnylish, I'leneli, and Itrlian,” 

fi. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a 
colon, or when it is in a direct lonn : as, “ .\t\vays re¬ 
member tins ancient mi'xiu) ; ‘ Kuow tliyself.’” “Our 
great lawgiver st) s, ‘ J ahe up thy cross daily, and follow 
me.’” Hut when a (jiiotalion is brought in obliquely 
alter a comma, a c.ipiliii is uniioct ssary : as, “ Solomon 
observes, ‘ tiiat jir.de ;;'oe;i before destruftiori.’” 

The first word of an 'xe.nipie iniv also very pro¬ 
perly begin wiiii a capital : a?., rcmptatiou proves onr 
VlllUC.” 

7- Everj’ substantive and princijtal word in the titles of 
books; as, “ .Tohnson’s IJiclionarv of the English Lan- 
gu.ige;” “ Tliomson’s .Seasons;” “ ilollin’s Ancient 
History.” 

8 . The first wind of every line in jioelry'. 

9. The jtrononn /, and the Interjection O, are written 
in capitals: as, “ I wr.te “ Hear, O caith!” 

Other words, besides tlie jireceding, may begin with 
capitals, when they are rtinarkii’.'Iy emphatieal, or the 
jirincipul subject of ilie ceniposition. 
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CHAPTER YTir. 

OF PAF. ACRAPllS. 

As F.VF.T>”' '>• <’'’.nposition admits of being di¬ 

vided i:ii( , -.:’ugraphs, it ajjpears to be proper to cxp'aiti 
tin. . ..;icl use of these divisions, umr'.- parlicu!;'i > v 

than tnc\' have, been explained ill Cbaptcr V'l. pa^e Tifn:, 
The following rules on tliis subject w .11 ..iTord iht: student 
some ins*ruction. 

I. DiiTerent siil<itct=, unless thej* arc very short, or very 
nutne.'ous in sm,.ll compass, should he sC|i:ualed into 
paragraph.s. 

•3. ’When one subject is continueil to a considerable 
length, the larger divisions of it sicuiLl he tsut into jiara- 
gra|>hs. And it v !' iiare <• go.n) t ft '11 to foi ni t !.e hieak.*-, 
tvlien It can pr. be iloiic-. at sentuiie.iis of llie most 

weight, or tbai call for ptarticular attciiliyii. 

a. The facts, premise.^, and coticlusions, of a snhieet, 
sometimes naturally point out the se.j.atalions into jiura- 
graphs : and tach of these, when t-f gieat length, will 
again rcqnne subdivisions at their most (.iistjnrtivc ]).irts. 
IJy sliowiiig the learner how some of iliese divisions may 
be introduced, lie will more easily eompreheiid their 
nature. Thc\* may be expressed in the following mariner, 
or in any other similar forms of o.pression.— “ 1‘ioni 
this enumeration of parliculais, it ap,pe.irs to follow, 
that,” &c. “ T'lie natural consequenee of thi.s dediie.tiou 

of facts, is,” &c. “ The legitimate inference from these 

premises, seems to be,” iicc. “ From the preceding 
statement, we are warratiied in concluding,” &c% 
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4‘. In cases which require a connected subject to be 
formed into seveial i)aras;raphs, a suitable turn of cx- 
piesMon, exliibiiii'.g the connexion of the broken parts, 
will give beauty ami I’jice to the division. 'J’his rule 
will be more intelligible to the student, by the follovvinfj 
jjhr-ises, which j.'oint out, in a few instances, how sepa¬ 
rated paragraphs nviy he connected in sentiment. ‘‘This 
i;lea wus, indi-cd, no n'orc than conjecture; but it was 
co/i'irineti by,’’ tVc. “ ’'X bat has been related is not, in 
itself, v<.‘ry important; but connected with subsequent 
facts, it has great Mcigbi.,'’ &.c. “ Happy as he appears 

t.) have been, in this titu.e.ton, his felicity was augmented 
by aiio'lit r t v'ir ; tl.is w s," <S c. “ ’I'liese arc the iiii- 
seiies of vice; let us now describe the happiness of 
virtue,” 

In tiie f'.iilowin;; letter, some of the preceding rules 
respccti-ig paragraphs, :trc ulsiitictlj’ exemplified: and we 
present it to tiie stud.cnt, as an illustration and coiilinnatioa 
of those rules. 'i’o ciuei.iatc them all would require a 
greater nuiuher of pages, than can he projicrly assigned 
for that purpo c i:i the present work. 

“ Accorditig to my promise, I now send you the fine 
scutiinents t.f Acivi sati, upon Chatitiicle. I’ut before I 
exhibit tins vi’ tr.e, I shall pres uit you u ith :i few maxims 
and ohservatioi-s, which, to young persons in particular, 
are of great imperianee ; and w iueh I am persuaded will 
uiect yoLir most cordial approbation. 

Time onec past, never returns: the moment which is 
lost, is lost for ever. 

He that waits for an opportunity to do much at once, 
may breathe out h.s life in idle wishes ; and regret, in the 
last hour, his useicss iutentiuns, and baireii zeal. 
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'Fhc best preparation for all the uncertainties of f.itn- 
tity, consists in a wrll-ordcretJ mind, a p.ood conscience, 
and a cheerful submission to the will of Heaven. 

The appearances of our security are frequently de¬ 
ceitful. When our sky seems most settled and serene, in 
some unobserved quarter gathers tlie little black cloud, in 
which the tempest ferments, aiul prepares to discharge 
itself on our head. 

To sensual jrersons, hardly' any thing is what it appears 
to he; and what flattcis most is always fartlic..t iroin 
reality. There are voices which sing around them ; b it 
whose strains allure to rniii. There is a banqutA sjirea;!, 
where poison is in every dish. There is a couch which 
invites them to repose; but to slumber upon it is death. 

Wc should cherish sentiments of charity' towards ail 
men. The Author of all good nourishes niucli piety and 
virtue in hearts that are unknown to us; and behold.- 
repentance ready to spring up among many, whom v. c 
consider as rejtrobatcs. 

Let him th..t desires to see others happy, make' haste to 
give while his gift can be enjoyed; and reuieiiiber, tliat 
every tnomeni of delay takes away something fi om tiie 
value of his benefaction. And let him who pi itposes li s 
own happiness reneet, that while he forms ius purpos-.-, 
the day rolls on, and ‘ the night coincth, when no n»an 
can woi k.’ 

There is certainly no gre.-atcr felicity , than to be able 
to look back on a life usefully and virinonsly employed ; 
to trace our own prtjgrcss in existence, by-such tokens as 
excite neither shame nor sorrow'. It ought lliercfore to 
be the care of those, who wish to pass the last hours with 
comfort, to lay up such a treasure of pleasing ideas, as 
shall support llieexj>c-nses of that time, which is to dejicml 
wholiy upon the fund alrcaJy acquired. 
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beautifitl piece of Addison* on the duty and 
pleasure of being grateful to our benefactors, is as 
follows. 

‘ There is not (saj-s he) a more pleasing exercise of the 
mind, than gratitude. It is accompanied vrith so great 
inward satisfaction, that the duty is sufHciently rewarded 
by tlie perforuiancc. It is not, like the practice of many 
other v'irtues, dilKcult and painful; but attended with so 
much pleasure, tliat were tliore no positive command 
\vh;eh enjoined it, nor any recompense laid up for it here¬ 
after, a generous mind would indulge in it, for the natural 
gratification it af'ords. 

If gratitude due from man to .nan, how much more 
froui mail to In- Alukcr?—Tli Supreme Being docs not 
oniv confer upon us tlio&e bounties, whicli proceed more 
inimcdiateJv from li.s Land, but even those benefits which 
are conveyed to us by others. L'very blessing we enjoy, 
bv vvb.it means soever it may be derived upon us, is the 
gift of i:i;u, who is the great a'uhor of good, and the 
Father of luereies. 

If gratitude, wiu;n exerted towards one another, na- 
tiiraliv product s a very pleasing sensation in the mind of 
a gratclul man, it exalts the sotd into rapture, when it is 
f.njtiovcti on ibis great object of gratitude; on this be- 
iicficciil Being, uho has given us every thing w'c already 
possess, and lioin whom we expect every thing we 3 ’ct 
hope for ’ 

I hope that the maxims and ohserv'aiions, and the sen- 
tiniofit.-, on gratitude, whidi are contained in this letter, 
avili he considered by .> ‘>11 of so mucli importance, as to 
be w oitliy of being impressed on your memor}'. 


Yours most afiectionately.” 
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A r P E N D I X. 


Perspicui ty is the fundamcutal quality of style: 
a quality so essential iu every kind of writing, that 
for the want of it nothing can atone. It is not to 
be considered as merely a sort of negative virtue, 
or freedom from dei'cct. It has higher merit; it 
is a degree of positive beatity. We are pleased 
with an author, and consider him as deservina- 
praise, who frees us from all fatigue of searching 
for h's meaning; who carries us through his sub¬ 
ject without any embarrassment or confusion j 
whose style flows alw'ays like a limpid stream, 
through which we see to the very bottom. 

Authors sometimes plead the difficulty of their 
subject, as an excuse for the want of perspicuity. 
But the excuse can rarely, if ever, be admitted. 
For w'hatevcr a man conceives clearly, he may, 
if he will be at the trouble, put it into distinct 
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propositions, and express it clearly to oUiers: anrt 
uj)on no subject ought any man to write, where 
he cannot think clearly. Ills ideas may, very 
excusably, be on some subjects iucompk.te or 
inadequate: but still, as far as they go, they 
ought to be clear; and wherever this is the case. 
Perspicuity, in expressing them, is always attain¬ 
able. 

The study of perspicuity and accuracy of ex¬ 
pression, consists of two parts: and roqitires at¬ 
tention, first, to Single JVrrds and Phrases ; and 
then, to the Consfruction of Sentences. If words are 
properly chosen, and correctly arranged, it is iui.- 
possiblc that the sense can be ambiguous. 
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PART I. 

Of PcrspicuUy and Accuracy of Expression, 

With respect to Single IVords and Phrases. 

These qualities of style, considered with re- 
p;ard to w ords and jjhrascs, require the following 
jiroperties ; 


r LTRT T Y, 
PJtOPUl ETV', 
ANT> 

PRECISION''^. 


^ Purity requires that those words only shall be employed, which 
are of classical authority: Propriclj-, that, of classical words, those 
hall always be selected, which are best adapted to express the 
juc'aniiig: J'rccision, that no more words shall be introduced, than 
are necessary to convey the sense. Classical authority consists of 
speakers and wiiters, who are deservedly in high estimation; 
speakers, distinguished for their elocution, and persuasive elo¬ 
quence ; writers, eminent for correct taste, solid matter, and re¬ 
fined manner. 


D d 


Volume /. 
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CHAPTER I. 
or riTRiTY. 


Stf* Vol. II. papc 199. 

Pi;riTY of st\le consists in the me of such words, and 
such constructions, as IjoIoi’jt to the idiom of the lanp^uasie 
which we speak ; in opposition to words and phrases that 
are taken from other lanemgcs, or that are uneranimati- 
ca), obsolete, new-coined, or used without piopcr autho¬ 
rity. All such words and phrases as the following, shonltl 
he avoided: Quoth he; J re'ist not, orr.. hilr; hchext ; self¬ 
same ; deHcatesse, for delicacy; jiolitrsse, for politeness; 
haiilcur, for haughtiness; incuvibcnneni, rounexifj/, 97iar- 
hfrised, for encumbrance, connexion, mart) red. 

Foreign and learned words, unless where necessity re¬ 
quires them, should never be admitted into our com¬ 
position. Barren languages may need such assistance, 
blit ours is not one of these. A multitude of Latin words, 
in particular, liave, of late, been poured in upon our 
language. On some occasions, they give an a]>pearance 
of elevation and dignity to style; but they often render 
it siilTand apparently forced. lu general, a plain, native 
style, is more iutelligdilc to all readers; and, by a proper 
management of words, it can be made as strong and ex¬ 
pressive as this Latinised F.nglisb, or any foreign idioms. 
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CilAPTER II. 

t» 1 - :■ K <j p n 1E T V. 

So. Vol. 11. p.igc 20-', 

Phot'IIifT'i' of laiip;>i.i f", is the selection of such words 
as the best usaitc has anjiropriated to those ideas, which 
wc ititeiiJ to express by theoi ; in opposition to low c.x- 
press'ons, and to words and [ihrascs which would be less 
sie^iiififa it of the itli'is that wc mean to convey. St\lc 
may be pore, that i'-, it may be strictly Knoli^lj, w'iilioiit 
Soottiexsms or (I.illicisms, or ungrammatical, irrorriilar 
r\pre.s-.ioiis of aiiv kind, and may, nevertheless, be de- 
fieient isi p'-oprietv : for tlie words may be ill eliosen, not 
adaptcil to the subject, nor fully expressive of tiie author’s 
sense. 

Xo preserve propriety, tlierefore, in onr words and 
phrases, we must avoid /ow ('.rprcxsioiis ; sitpphj xcords that 
are Zi>anlii;g: : bo careful not to use the same u’t>rd in dij'- 
ferent senses; avoi<l the in/ndn ions use ol' ietluiiealph>-asc<f 
aqui-Lorat or a}nliiguons xe'ords, iiuin/e/tig il>/e e.rpressions, 
e.nd all '~neh ;» ords a}!d phrases as ar e not adapted to our 
mean ill a- 

I. .A VO d lore' e.i pressions : such as, ‘‘ Topsy turvv, 
hiirlt' hu’. Iv’, p‘-iio.e l; h-iviiij^ u moiitli’s mimi for a tiling ; 
cuifting favour wiili a pci sou ; ilaucmg attendance on 
the i>tcat,” &c. 

“ RI,•alltime the Brilous, left to shift for tlieinselvcs, 
wire forced to c.-sil lu tlfc Saxons for tlieir ilefence.’’ 
The plirase, “ />/l to shrO for themselrcsf is ra'hei a low 
phrase, and too itiuch in the familiar st^ Ic to be proper 
111 a gr..vi treaii'-e. 
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C. ^uppJy zeords that urcwantiug. “Arbitrary pow'erl 
/ook upon ;.s a greater evil tlia-.i aiiaicby itself, as much 
as a savage is a Iiappicr state of life, than a slave at the 
oar it sIkmiIiI have been, “ as much as the state of a 
savage, is liapj-ier than that of a slave at the oar.” “ He 
has not trenteil this subject lilipr,i!ly, by the views of 
others as well as his Own “ Uy adverting to the views of 
otheis,” wotild liavc beetj lietier. “ Ttiis generous ac¬ 
tion greatlj’ increased his former services;” it should have 
been, “ greatly increased the inerit of his former ser- 
vicfs.” “ Rv the plc-'isiircs of the iinaginaiion or fancy, 
(whitih I shall use promiscuously,) I here mean,” &i;. 
'This passage ought to have had the word “ tertiis”_,sup¬ 
plied, which would have made it correct; “ terms which 
1 shall use jiromiscuoiisly.” 

It may be proper in this place to observe, that sirtieles 
and prepositions arc sometimes improperly omitted; as ni 
the. following instanees : “ How immense the difl'erence 
between t!ie pious and profane!” “ Death is the cenimoa 
lot of t.li: of good men and bad.” Tbey sliould have 
had tiic article and preposition repeated : “ How int- 
ine-isc the d li'erence between the pious ami the. profane!” 
“ Ttitt’h is tlie common lot of all; ry'good men and ly 
Lad.” 

'1 be rejictitii.n of art cit s and prepositions is proper, 
when we intend to point cut the objects of which we 
speak, as di-.tingu's]ied fiom each other, or in contrast: 
ai.d when wc wish that the reader’s attention should rest 
on that distinction: as, “ (diir sight is at once the most 
defightfu', and the most useful of all our senses.” 


3 . In the same sentence, he cartful not io'-itsc the same 
word too frequent hj, n-.r in diferent senses. “ One may 
have at) air which j^roceeds fioni a just sufficiency and 
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knowledge of the matter before h'm, rr/tic/i may naturally 
produce some motions of liis liead and body, Xi'hich iiiiglit 
become the bench better than the bar.” 

Xhe pronoun which is here thrice used, in such a manner 
as to throw obscurity over the sentence. 

“ Gregory favoured the undertaking, for no other reason 
tlian this, tliat the manager, in c.uintfnance, latourcd Ins 
friend.” It should Itave been, “ reseniblcd liis IVietul.” 

“ Charity exjjands our hearts in love to Go.l and man : 
it is by the virtue of ch.irity that the liidi are blessed, and 
the poor supplied.” In tbis sentence, tin; word ‘‘cliaiitv” 
is improperly used in two sldlLrent senses; lor tlie, l.'g’n st 
benevolence, awd for ahiisgiving. 

4. Jlxoid tiic iujudicicHS use cf (cchuicji/i i-i.i.s.. To in¬ 
form those wlioiio i.ot understand sca-phra-es, ihut “ We 
tackeil to the larboartl, and sto.^d oil'to se.»,” would be ex¬ 
pressing ourselves very t.bscnrely. 'J'echiiical plir.iscs not 
being in current use, but only the peculiar dialect of a par¬ 
ticular class, we should never use them but when we know 
they will be understood. 

5. ^void equhocal <i7- anddguous words. 'I'he following 

sentences arc excepiionaole in tins re.,!)ect. *• As lorsiieh 
aniiind^ as airantaria/ or noxious, wc have a i ight to lie.stroy 
them.” “ I long since Ittarned to like rioihnig hut what 
you do.'" “ lie aimed tit ttothing' loss the crown,” 

may denote cither, “ Nolh ng was less aimed at by hiiu than 
the crown,”, or, “iNothiiig inferior to the crown could >a- 
ti.sfy his ambition.” J will haxe mere>/y -.\u(ii not sacrifice.” 
The first part of this sciilcrice ilentnes, “ I will cxi rcise 
mercy whereas jt is in tins pit.co enijiloyed to signifv, 
“ 1 require others to exercise it.” The tianslatiou shuuid 
therefore have been accommodated to tliese ddF-rent mc.in- 

“ 3'hey were both niuc-h more ancient among the 
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Persian', than Zoroaster or ZertlusKt.” The or in' thi* 
sentence is cqmvocd!. It setves filiu-f asaeopnluivc to 
sMionynioufe worils, or as a di>iniUMive of diflr.-rent thing'. 
If, therefore, the btudeiit should not know, t.tat Znro.ister 
and Zer lusht mean the siuif person, he will mistake the 
sense. “ The. rising toinn a lofty column bore;” “ And 
thu-. the son the fervent siie a'l<tressed.” Did the tomb 
bear tlie column., 'n le column th - tomb? Did tlie .son 
address the sire, or tiic sire the sou ? 

If tlie sire addressed the son, tlie line sliouJd run thus ; 

“ And thu.s hi.' son the fervent Mve address’d.” 

If the sou ad Ires'cd the sire ; 

" And thus lire son his fervent sire address’d.” 

When we say ; “‘Neither life nor death shall separate 
us from the love of God it may mcjn, either from the 
love whicli we owe to God, <.r tlie love which he bears to 
Uh : fot “ 'rtic love of Gou” may denote, eitiicr the relation 
wliit.h tlic itti'ec.tion bears to its subject, or that which it 
Lewiis lo it.-, o'.ji-cl. 

An aiiibiguav iikcwi-c arises, fr< ni expressing either the 
rek.lioii «.) II i- ctVett to Its e.iu,.-, o: that ol tiie accident 
to its sii,i)i-<..t: us, “ This even' took place a little after the 
rclorm.iiton of Tuthcr,” 'I'liis sentence may import, 
eillur the change produced />i/ Luiiiei, or a change pro¬ 
duced ill liini. The latter inde..d is the meaning, accord¬ 
ing to the construction of ilte phrase; tbougli it is not that 
which was intended b^- tlie atiihor. He should have said, 
“ the rcfuriuaiiou 6y Luther.” 

6 . Avoid iminfcUig ihle and inconsistent iroi'ds or phrases. 
“ I have observed,” says Steele, “ that the superiority 
among* these coileehousc politicians, proceeds from an 
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opinion of gallantry and fasliion.” Tliis sentence, con¬ 
sidered in itself, evidently conveys no meaning. First, it 
is not said whose opinion, tlieir own, or that of otlieis: 
Secondly, it is not said what opinion, or of w.iat suit, fa¬ 
vourable or unfavourable, true or false, hut in goner,'.l, “ an 
op.uion of gallantry and iashiun,” winch coi.ia.iis no dc- 
iiniie expression of any ineaiung. With the joiiii assist- 
ance of the context, relieciion, and eoiijociure, we siia.l 
perliaps conclude that the author intended to -.ay ; 1 h..t 

the rank among these pclaicians, was determined by the 
opinion generally entertained of the rank, i,i point of 
gallant.y and fashion, that each of them hau aU.une.'.” 

“ Tills temper of mind,” says ait author, speaking of 
huniiUty, “ keeps our understanding tiaht about ns.” 
"Wlietlier the auilior had any meaning in tliis expression, 
or what it was, is noi easy to determine. 

Soiiictiines a writer runs on in a specious veibosity, 
amusing li.s reader wuh s3’rionyiiious terui.s and ideniic.d 
propositions, well-lmned periods, ami high sounding 
words ; but at the same time, using those words so iii- 
detinitely, that the reader can either alKx no lueaning at 
all to them, or uiay uiiix t.., liiciii aliin si any meaning li^ 
pleases. 

“ If It is asked,” .sa^ s a l.ite writer., “ wla-m e arises the 
harmony or beauty of language? what are the rues for 
ublaining it? ilie answer is obvious. \\’hi.tevcr rciideisa 
period sweet and plea; am , makes it a!'0 giacetuJ. A good 
ear is the gift of nature; ii may hr; much improved, but 
not acquired by art. Wiiocvei is posseised ol it, w-.il 
scarcely need dry ciitiral (irccepis, to enable liirn to ju.lge 
of a true ilij'tlmius, and melody of •louipusitiuti. Jast 
numbers, aceuiate proportions, a iiiusicul syuipboiiy, ij.ag- 
nilicent figures, and that ticcoroin which is ih.: result of 
all these, are unison to the human uiiud.” 
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The followin" is a poetical example of the same nature, 
in which there is scarcely a glimpse of mcaniii'j, though 
it was composed by an eminent puet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This universal frame began : 

From harinonj' to harmony 
Thro’ all th" compass of tlie iioLes it ran, 

'I'lu' diapason closing full in man. 

In general, it m»y be said, tliatin writings of this stamp, 
we must accept of sound instead of sense.; being a .sui'. d, 
t.lai il’we meet u’i; i liiil.; that can inf .rm the judgmen', 
we s..all t ie.i- im .J ti.h imig tn.ii wiil olientl the ear. And 
■jieiiiaps t/i.s IS one reason that we pass over si.cii smnotii 
la' e.ige, with- ut suspee'tmg that it contuiiis I'tiSe or 113 
tnejouig. In tirder t > Wiite or speak clearly a id inteili- 
gihly, two t.lings arv; e.ipeei-illy rer^'iisite : one, thatvve 
have Cii’ar aiul (.iis’mct ideas n! our Mil'ject; and ttic other, 
tha; oiir woids be apptoieU sigii.s of those i.Jea-. That 
persons who think c ■nl’iiS'.'dlv-, should express themselves 
obscuiely, is nor to be woiidi’.red at; lor embarrassed, ol>- 
sctire, and (teble st'iit>.'n(. es, aie gi'iu'ra!l\, il not alv.avs, 
the result of emba'ra^S'il, r lv^cnte, aiiu feeij’e llioagln : but 
that persons of jiid.e inept, w.!') :;re aeeustoii,ed to st,-. nti- 
iTze li.eir idea', tmd the sigidrication of their words, s.ioidd 
sonietmn;.. write witliout any mea.iing, i.-., at first sight, 
matter of admiration. 'Fins, however, when further consi¬ 
dered, appears to he an ev.eet de.ivcd from tiic same cause, 
indistinctness of eouceptioii, and inattontioii to the exact 
import of words. The occasions on whieli we are most 
apt 10 speak and write in this unintellig'blo Uianiier, are 
the three following. 

Tlie /fr.t/ is, whore there, is an exuberance t'f metaphor. 
W’riters who aie fond of the metaphoric style, are ge¬ 
nerally disposed to continue it too long, and to pursue it 
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too :far. They are often niislctl, by a desire of flourisbintj 
on tlie several properties of a metaphor, which they have 
ushered into the discourse, without takings the trouble: to 
examine whether there are any qualities in the subject, to 
which these properties can, with justice and perspicuity, 
be applied. 'J'hc following instance of this sort of wiiting, 
is from an author of considerable eminence. “ Men must 
acquire a very peculiar anti strong habit of turning their 
view inward, in order to explore the interior regions and 
recesses of tliC mind, the hollow caverns of deep thought, 
the private seats of lane\’, and tlic wastes and wihicruesses, 
as well as the iiioic fruitful aiul cullivaied tracts tif tins 
obscure cHiim'e.” A most wondeiliil way of telling us, 
that it is diilicult to trace the operations of the mind. 
Till: author having tletermincd to repicsv-nt the liuuian 
mind under the mctaplior of a cc u nrv, r. volved in his 
thoughts the various objec's which inigiit be found in a 
countrt', wiilioiit consulei ing whether tbere a, e. any things 
in the mind propeily an.Jogous to liies''. lle.nce tlie 
strange parade he makes with a id J\‘ccs.\(x, hollo:;' 

vtncriis and /irii,a/c .o'«/.v, rtvi.s/'c.v a itl ^'i li/critCAS;'-:. /nil//ul 
and cnllL uti'd trac/'i; winds which, tl.otigli tncy nave .i 
jirei-ise ineaiiing, as ajjjili.d to counlrj, linvc no didi li.e 
sigiiilication, as applied to niiiui. 

'J'he .s'divo.t/net asion of our hcoiip apt to write unintelli¬ 
gibly, is that \\iiereiii the terms .oi -.t ireije.enii^' occurring, 
denote tilings winch arc tif a roiiiplicati d n,.t.ire, ai.il l,» 
wliicli the mind is not sufficteiiti v fiic.idian iwd. t>l' the.se 
the instances are numberless, in ivei v is.ngee ; such as, 
Governinehr, cliurcli, state, const'f.ition, puwci, Icgis'a- 
turc, jnrit thetion, ike. 

The /li/ri/ancl principal occasit n of niiintc 'ligilile writing, 
is, when tlic terms employed are very abstiai t, and enif.- - 
ijuently of veiy extensive signific.it.on. Tlin.s the woi-1 
/ion is more distinctly apjirebendod bv the niiod, liiari tlie 
word bcasl, bcasl than uitimal, and u/auuil ih,.n bcln^'. 
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The 7th and last rule for preserving propriety in our 
words and phraser, is, to ax’oid all those •which are not 
adapted to the ideas we mean to communicate; 07 ' zeliich are 
less signijicayit than others, of those ideas. “He feels any 
sorrow that can aj'rive at manbetter “ happen to man.” 
“ The conscience of approving one’s self a benefactor, is 
the best recompense for baling so;” it should have been 
“ consciousness.’’' He firmly believed the divine precept, 
“ There is lu-t a sparrow fails to the ground,” &c. It 
should have been “ doc/rine." 

“ It is but opening the ej e, and the scene eaters.” A 
•rrewf cannot be said to ciif. r: an actor enters; but a scene 
appears or jmesents itself. 

“ We imnitdiatcly assent to the bs'auty of an object, 
without inquiring into tlie Ctiuses of it;” it is proper to 
say, that wo assent to the truili of a proposition ; but it 
cannot so well be said, that we assent to the heantij of an 
object, ^chnozcledge would have expressed tlie sense with 
propriety. 

“ The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give us a notion of 
extension, siiapc, and all other ideas tnut enter at the eye, 
except colours.” I^.rfrnsion and shape tan, with no pro¬ 
priety, be called ideas ; tliey are properties of matter. 
Neither is it accurate, to speak of any sense gix;ing us a 
notion of ideas : our senses give ns the ideas themselves. 
The meaning of the sentence w’ould have iiceii proper, 
and much clearer, if the author h.id expressed himself 
thus: “ The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give us the 
idea of cxten-ion, figur,', and all the other propeitics of 
matter, wlnca arc perceived by the e 3 'c, except colours.” 

“ The covetous man never has a suflicicnej'; although 
he has what is enough for nature,” is much inferior to, 
“ The covetous man never has enough i although he has 
what is sul/icieut lor nature.” 

“ A traveller observes the most striking objects he 
sees; a general remarks ail the motions ut his enemy:” 
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better thus: “A traveller rcviarhs," &c.; “ A general 
obsei'ves," &c. 

“ This measure enlarged his school, and obliged him to 
increase the buildings;” it should be, “ increased bis 
school;” and “ enlarge the buildings.” 

“ He applied a medicine before the poison had time to 
work;” better thus: “ He ajjplied an antidote,''' 

“ The poison of a suspicious temper I'recjueiiily throws 
out its bad qualities, on all who are within its teach;” 
better, “ throws out its viali/’nant qualities.” 

“ I will go except I should be ill;” “ I saw them all 
unless two or tiiree:” corrected thus: “ I should 

be ill;” “ except two or three.” 

A selection of words and phrases, W'liicb are peculiarly 
e.xpressivc of the ideas W|6 dc>>ign to couimuiiic.dto; or 
which are as particular an: determinate in tlieir significa¬ 
tion, as is consistent with the nature and the scope of the 
discourse; possesses great beauty, and cannot fail to pro¬ 
duce a good effect. 
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CHAPTER III. 
OF PRECISION. 


Stic- Vo!. II. p. 2! C. 


Precision is rlic iliiid requisite of perspicuity with re¬ 
spect to wor.is ;uid phrases. It siguiiics retrenching su¬ 
perfluities, and pruning ihc exjiri-osion, so as to e.xhibit 
neither mote, uor less, than an exact copy of the person’s 
idea who uses it. 

The words used to express ide .s may be faulty in ti ree 
respects. Fust, They xn.iv not express the idea winch the 
author intends, but some other which only resi-iii -.s it: 
secondly. They mav express that idea, but not luhy and 
complctel}-: iltirdlt , They may express it, togetln r with 
someihinji more than is intended. Precision st.in Js op¬ 
posed to these three fridis, but eh-.eJly to the last. Pro¬ 
priety implies a freedom iVonj ilie two former iuults. 
The words wliicli arc used may be projUT ; tha‘ -, lliey 
may e.xpress the ide.r intended, and they maj' express it 
fully; but to be precise, signifies that they e.xpress//o// 
ideti, and no more. 

The use and importance of precision, may be deduced 
from the nature of the human mind. It never can view, 
clearly and uistiiictlj*, more tlian ope object at a time. If 
it must look at two or three together, especially objects 
that have resemblance or connexion, it finds- itself con¬ 
fused and embarrassed. It cannot clearly perceive, in 
what they agree, and in what they differ. Thus, were 
any object, suppose some animal, to be presented to my 
view, of whose structure I wished to form a distinct no¬ 
tion, I should desire all its trappings to be taken off, I 
should require it to be brought before me by itself, and 
to stand alone, that there might be nothing to divide my 
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attention. The same is the case with words. If, when 
any one would inform me of his meaning, he also tells me 
more than what conveys it; if he joins foreign circum¬ 
stances to the principal objects ; if, b^' unnecessarily vary¬ 
ing the expression, he shifts the jtoint of view, and makes 
xiie see sometirnes the object itself, and snnietiuies another 
thing that is connected witli it; he thereby obliges me to 
look on several objects at once, and I lose sight of the 
principal. ITe loa.ls the animal he is showing me, with so 
many trappings ami ccila'-s, that 1 cannot distinctly vdew 
it; or lie brings so nianv of the s.ime species before me, 
somewbai resembling, ami yet soiiiewbat diliering, that I 
sec none of them clearly. ^V"^lt‘n an author tells me of 
his hero’s courage in the day of battle, the expression is 
j.rccisc, and I undur:'tand it fully : but if, from the desire 
<if multiplying words, be should praise his courage and 
fortitude; at the moment lie joins these words together, 
my idea begins to waver. He nicaiis to express otic t^ua- 
liiy more stronglj', but ho is in truth expressing two; 
i'ourage r-.s'sts danger; fortitude suiiporis pain. Xhe 
tJCtasion of exerting each of tliesc iiiialities, is dilforent; 
and being led to think of bt>th t'. gellicr, when only one 
of them should be considcrefl, 1113' view is reiiiicred un¬ 
steady, and m3' conception oi the ohject irKiisttnct. 

All subjects do not equally rojiiuc precision. It is 
sufficient, on many occasioiir, ttat wo ha','.- a general 
view of the meaning. The luh-tct, perii.qis, is of the 
known and famihur kind, tniJ we eiM in no haii ird of 
mistaking the sense of tlie auiiior, though o.vtiy wc.rd 
which he uses is not precise and c.xav-t. 

Many authors oirciid against this rule of prc'ci's/on. A 
respectable one, in tlescribing baU nctuin, exprc-scs 
himself thus; “ It is to remove a good and orderly affec^ 
tion, and to introduce an ill or dis'a' (oily one ; to commit 
an action that is ill, immor d, atid nnjust; to tie ill, or to 
act inprejudice of integiitv-, good natu c, and worth ” 
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A crowd of unmeaning or useless words is brought toge¬ 
ther by some authors, who, afraid of expressing them¬ 
selves in a common and ordinary manner, and allured by 
an appearance of splendour, surround every thing which 
they mean to say, with a certain copious lotjUdciiy. 

The great source of a loose style, in opposition to preci¬ 
sion, is the. injudicious use of the words termed sijnonij- 
•nious. Tlicy are called synoiiynious, because they agiee 
in expressing one principal idea; but for the most part, 
if not always, they express it with some diversity in the 
circuinstaiices. 

Tlie following instances show a difference in the mean¬ 
ing of words reputed »ynoii>mous; and point out the use 
of atieiidiiig, with care and strictness, to the exact import 
of words. 

Cu.slom, habit. —Custom, respects the action ; habit, 
the actor. Uy’ cu-itotn, we. mean the frecptetit repetition 
of the same act; by habit, the effect which tliat repetition 
produces on the mind or body. By the custom oi' 
walking often in the streets, one acquires a habit of 
idleness. 

I*ride, remit makes us esteem ourselves; va¬ 
nity, niiikc-> us dfsiro the esteem of others. It is just to 
say, that a man is too proxul to be vain. 

Ifmif'hli)icss, di Jain .—Tlaughtiness is founded on tlie 
high opinion we entertain of ourselves; disdain, on tbe 
low opinion we have tf others. 

Onhj, alone.— C)n!y, imports that there is no other of 
the same hind; alone, i.npoits being accompanied by no 
other. An oiil_y child, is o'le tli-it has neither brother nor 
sister; a c'.iild alone, is one who is left by itself. There 
is a difiVrence, therefore, in precise language, between 
these two phrases : “ Virtue only makes us happy and 

Viituc alone makes us happy.” 
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J^'isdom, pruiletice.—^yV\^Aovc\ Itads us to speak and act 
what-is most proper. Prudence, prevents our speaking 
or acting improperly. 

Entire, complete. —A thing is entire, by wanting none of 
its[jaris: complete, by wanting none of the ap[)etidagos 
that belong to it. A luaii may liave an entire house to 
himself, and yet not have oiu complete apartment. 

Surprised, astonished, atnazed, confounded. —I am sur¬ 
prised with wli.it is new or unexpected; I am astonished 
at what is vast or great; 1 am amazed at wliat is incom¬ 
prehensible; I am confounded by what is shucking or 
terrible. 

Travquilliit;, peace, calni. —Xraiuj’.iillity, respects a si¬ 
tuation free from trouble, considered lu itself; peace, the 
same situation with respect to any c.mscs that uiiglit in¬ 
terrupt it; calm, with regard to a di.-.tuibed siiuution 
going before or folljitiiig it. A good man enjoys tran- 
•juillity, in himself; peace, with otliers; and calm, after 
the storm. 

These are some of the numerous instances of words, iu 
our language, whose significations approach, but arc not 
precisely tlie same. T'lie more the distinction in the 
meaning of such words, is attencicd to, the: more clearly 
and forcibly shall we speak or write. It may iif.*, on all 
occasions, be necessary to pay a great dc; ! of t't. ntion 
to very nice distinctions; yet the foregt'ing i:!--tan<cs 
show the ntiUty of some geaeral care, to understand the 
distinct import of our vvorils-. 

Wliile we are attending to precision, we must hr- on 
our guard, lest, from the desire of yn ui.iug too closely, 
we retrench all coyiiousnt;.is. Scarcely in any hiiiguagt^ 
are there two words that convey yirc iscly the sanu; ich a; 
a person thoroughly conversant iu the yjrojiric'y of toe 
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language, will always be able to observe something that 
distinguishes them. As they are like different shaches of 
the same colour, an accurate writer can employ them to 
great advantage, by using them so as to heighten and 
complete the object which he presents to us. He supplies 
by one what was wanting in the other, to the strength, or 
to the finishing, of the image which he means to exhibit. 
But, for this purpose, he must be attentive to the choice 
of his words, and not employ them carelessly, merely for 
the sake of filling up a period, or of rounding or diver¬ 
sifying his language, as if their signification were exactly' 
the same, while in truth it is not. To unite copiousness 
and precision, to be full and easy, and at the same time 
correct and exact in the choice of every word, is, no 
doubt, one of the highest and most difEcult attainments in 
writing. 



Part il 

C^f Perspicuity and Accuracy of Expression, 
With respect to the. Coristruction of Sentences. 

E have finished the discussion of perspicuity and ac¬ 
curacy of expression, as fair as they relate to the materials 
of language, the purity, propriety, and precision of words. 
It reiiiains that we consider them, with regard to the con¬ 
struction of these materials, or the disposition of words in 
sentences and periods. Hitherto wc have investigated 
the nature of words and phrases detached and uncon¬ 
nected, in the same manner as an architect selects and 
prepares the materials of an edifice. We are now, like 
the same artist, to delineate the plan of execution, or to 
point out the most proper conjunction of the materials, to 
accomplish the end in view. As the best materials for 
building will not form a convenient and elegant habitation, 
unless they are adjusted on a proper plan, so the purest 
and best chosen words will not constitute a perspicuous 
and beautiful sentence, unless they are well applied and 
properly arranged. 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very longj 
nor very short: long ones require close attention to make 
us clearly perceive the connexion of the several parts; and 
short ones are apt to break the sense, and weaken the con¬ 
nexion of thought. Yet occasionally they may both be 
used with force and propriety; as may be seen in the fol¬ 
lowing sentences. 

^ “ If you look about you, and consider the lives of others 

as well as your own; if you think how few are born with 
honour, and how many die without name or children j 
Pclume I. £ e 
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how' iiule heaofy we see, and bow few friends we hear'of; 
how niuch povtr’y, aiul how many dfsejvscs tlui'e are in 
the world; 3'ou wlil f.ilf down upon \our knees, and 
instead of repininj? at one nfliiciion, will admire so manr 
blessings which 3011 have received from the Divine hand.” 
This is a sentenee composed i f sever .*1 members linked 
together, and hanging upon one another, so that ti c sense 
of the whole is not brongiit out till the close. The 
following is an c.xaniple oi' one in which the sense is 
formed into sliort, independent pr.ipositions, each com¬ 
plete within itself. “ f confess, it was want of con¬ 
sideration that nude me an ainlior. 1 wrote became it 
amused me. 1 corrected, because it was as pleasant tc* 
me to correct, as to write. I publislicd, because 1 was 
told I might please such as it was a tredit to p'ease.” 

A train of sentences, constructed in tlie same manner, 
and with the same number of members, should never be 
allowed to succeed one another. A long succession of 
either long or short sentences, or of sentences of the same 
length, should also he avoided; for the car tires of such 
expiessiofis, when they are too long continued. Whereas,, 
by a proper mixture of long and short periods, and of 
periods variously constructed, not only the ear is gratified, 
but animation and force are given to our style. A very 
frequent succession of words or phrases, in couplets, or 
triplets, is also a great blemish m composition. 

^\'c now proceed to consider the things most essential 
to an accurate and a perfect sentence. ‘1 hey appear to 
he the four following ; 
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CHAPTER I. ‘ 

OF THE CLEARNESS OF A SENTENCE, 

See Vol. II. p. 214. 

The first reqtiisite of a perfect sentence; is Clearness, 

Whatever leaves the Oiind in any sort of suspense as to 
the meaniiig-, ought to be avoided. Obscurity arises from 
two cau.ses; either from a wrong choice of words, or a 
Wrong arrangement of tiicni. The choice of words and 
phrases, as far as regards perspicuity, has been already „ 
considered. The disposition Of them comes now under 
consideration. 

The first tiling to be studied here, is grammatical pro¬ 
priety. But as the grammar of our language is compara¬ 
tively not extensive, there may be an obscure order of 
words, where there is no transgression' of any gram¬ 
matical rule. The relations 6f words, of members of a 
period,- are, with us, ascertained Only by the position in 
wliich they stand. 

Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of sentences is, 
that the words or members, most clearly related, should 
be placed in the sentence as near to each other as po.ssible, 
so as to make their mutual relation cleariy appear. It 
will be proper to produce some instances, in order to 
siiow tlic impo-rtance of this rule. 

1. In the position of advei'bs. The Homans under¬ 
stood liberty, at least, as well as we,” These words' 
are capable of two differenit senses, aecording as the em¬ 
phasis, ill reading them, is laid upon liberty, or upon 
at least. The words should have been thus arranged: 

Ee 2 
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“ 'J lie Romans understood liberty as well, at least, 
as we.” 

“ Xhrism can only lie oppos<»d to pol 3 ’tlicism, or 
aihcisiTi.” Is it mcanl tliat tlii'is.n is capable of iioiiiin^ 
else bcbidos bcsiii' opposed to polvtlieiMn, or atheibin ? 
’I’his is what the words literally import, throuoli the 
wronjr placing' o! the advi-rh otili/. It shculd have been, 
“ 'I'hciMn can be opprised only to pol) thei.-ni or aiheism.” 

“ Ry the pleaMiies of the ti-n sgtnatio'i, I mean only 
such pleasures as arise ongiirilly Iro.n sight.” When it 
IS said, “ r mean ouh; .•ir/r/i /i/tiy.wi/'c.s',” it may be re¬ 
marked, that the iuivcrb on/i/ is m.it pro'perly placed. It, 
is not iiitcndwd here, to tpialify the word mean, but suc/t 
pleasicrcs ; and iheierore should have been placed in «s 
close connexion as possible, with the word whicii it limits 
or qualifies. T'lte style becomes more clear and neat, 
when the words are arranged thus ; “ Ry the pleasures 

<'f the itniigiiiation, I mean such pleasures only as arise 
Ironi sight.” 

In the following sentence, the wo-d ynoic is not in its 
Tjroper jjiace. “'I’lieie is not perhaps, any real beauty 
or tiel’oiiuuy niai'e in one piece of matter than another.” 
'i he pliriee ought to have stood the;. : “ Re.auty or de- 
Imiiilty ill one piece (>f muiter, more diaii in another.” 

•2. In the positmn o/ cJre’nistaiU f s, and of particular- 
■m emi erf. 

An autiior, in his dissertaiion on parties, thus expresses 
ifm.ilf: “ Aie these designs wbicli any man, who is born 
a Rf.ton, in nut’ circiinis*,.,tces, in anj’ sitiuit'on, ought to 
Le ash.lined or afraid to avow r” Here we are left at a loss, 
wlicihcr these «ords, “ in any' circunrts'anecs, in any situa¬ 
tion,” are couuecu-d wiilt “ a man born in Rriton, in any 
circtinisiances or sim.iiicn,” or with that man’s “avowing 
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his designs io any circumst.mces or situation into which Le 
may he brought.” As it is proliabh; t'uit r';c lUiter was 
iiitendcd, tlie arrangement ougiit lo iiavc b •■■ii c.'iulucted 
thus: “Arc these designs which .tne inin. wi ■ .'.••n a 

Briton, ouglit to be ashaiiicd or alr^iie. h. .... nat'- in 
any circumstances, to avow ?” 

The followittg is ano'her i!'s*’ati'. 'i of a w 'ong ' inge- 
ment of circumstances. “ A great su ."- ti.at • ' v.r .id 
to find, after a long scare!), bv the sta shor". ;erve'* mo 
for an anchor.” One would think »]) *t the seas eh was 
confined to :he sea shore; hut as tne meaning is, tha' 'he 
great stone was found bv the b.e.a shore, t*’e j> 'viod .ugtit 
to liave run thus: “ A gro.it stone, i!);u, alter a long 
search, I bapjjcnctl to find by tljc sea sliorp, served me ior 
an anchor.” 

It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circuin.itat.ccs 
together, but rather to intersperse them in dilT’crcu: - ..i ts 
of the sentence, joined with the principal words on .v ...cb 
they depend. P'or instance; “ What I had the oppor¬ 
tunity of mentioning to my friend, sometime ago, in con¬ 
versation, was not a new thought.” The..f two eircutn- 
stances, sometime ago^’’ and in coiive7-t>aiu:7t which 
are here put together, would have had a Uc.ter .;lieet 
disjoined, thus: “ Wiiat 1 had the opportunity, soi.mmiie 
ago, of mentioning to my friend, in conversation, was not 
a new thought.” 

Here follows an example of the wrong arrangement of 
a member of a sentence. “ Tne minister of state who 
grows less by ’bis elevation, like a little statue placed on a 
mighty pedestal, will always ftave his jcalou.sy strong 
about him.” Here, so far as can be gathered from the 
arrangement, it is doubtful whether the object introduced, 
by way of simile, relates to what goes before, or to what 
follows. The ambiguity is removed by the following 
order. The minister of .state who, like a little statue 
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placed on a mighty pedestal, grows less by his elevation, 
w’ill always,” Htc. 

Words expressing things connected in the thought, 
ought to be placed as near together as possible, even 
when jheir separation would convey no ambiguity. This 
will be seen in the fpllowing passages from Addison. 
“ For the English are naturally fanciful, apd very often 
disposed, by that gloominess and melancholy of temper, 
which are so frequent in our nation, to many wild notions 
and extravagancies, to which others arc not sp liable.” 
Here the verb or assertion is, by a pretty long ciicum- 
Stance, separated from the subject to which it refers. 
This might have been easily prevented, by placing the 
circumstance before the verb, thus: “For the Eiighsh 
are naturally fanciful, and, by that gloominess and inc’an- 
choly of Jemper >vhich are so frequent in our nation, are 
often disposed to many wild notions,” &c. 

“ For as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and 
vicissitude of things, knows to what use bis works may, 
some time or other, be applied,” &c. Better thus “ For 
as, in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, no mortal 
author knows to what use, some time or other, his works 
may be applied,” &c. 

From these examples, the following observations will 
occur: that a circuipstancc ought never to be placed be¬ 
tween two capital members of a period ; but cither bctw'een 
the parts of a member to which it belongs, or in such a 
manner as will coiinpe it to its proper lueiuber. When 
the sense adini^ it, the sooner a circumstance is introduced, 
generally speaking, the better, that the more important 
and significant words may possess the last place, quite 
disencumbered. The following sentence is, in tliis re¬ 
spect, fauUy. “ The emperor was so intent on the 
establishment of his absolute power in Hungary, that be 
exposed the empire doubly to desolation and ruin for the 
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«ake of H.” Beuer thus: “That, for the sake of it, he 
vxposed the empire doubly to desoUlioti aod ruin.” 

This appears to be a proper place to observe, that when 
d:lTi reiit things have an ol»vious relation to each other, in 
respect to the order of nature or time, that order should 
be reg.irded, in assigning them their places in the sen¬ 
tence ; unless tlie scope of the passages require it to be 
varied. The coneltisiori of the following lines is inac¬ 
curate, in this; respect: “Hut still there will he .such a 
mixture of delight, as is jiroportioned to the degree in 
■which any one of these qualitications is ino^t conspicuous 
and prevailing.” The order in wtiich tin: iv. o List woids 
are placed, should have been reversed, and made to st..nd, 
jn-evailing and consjjU'iiruf .—They ;j.re ro't v/.’/Vi/iU's-, because 
they prevail. 

The following sentence is a beautiful example of strict 
conCorinity to this rule. “ Our sight tills the mind with 
the largest variety of idca<, converses w'ith its objects at 
tlie greatest distance, and continues the longest in action, 
without being tired or satiated with its proper enjoy- 
liients.” This passage follows the order of n.iture. First, 
we have the variety of objects mentioned, which sight 
furnishes to the niiud ; next, we have the action of sight 
on those ohjects j and lastly-, tve have the time and con¬ 
tinuance of its action. No order could be more natural 
or exact. 

The order which we now recommend, is, in single 
words especially, frequently violated, for the sake of 
better sound ; but, perhaps, in no instances, without a 
deviation from the line of strict propriety. 

3. tlie disposition of the relativepronnujis, who, which, 
w'bat, whose, and of all those particles which express the 
connexion o/ the parts of-specch with one another. 

E e 4 
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A small error, in the position of these words, majc eloudi' 
the meaning of the whole sentence; and even where the 
meaning is intelligible, we always find something awkward 
and disjointed in the structure of the sentence, when these 
relatives are out of their proper place. “ This kind of 
wit,” says an author, “ was very much in vogue among 
our country men f about an age or two ago; who did not 
practise it for any oblique reason, but purely for the sake 
pf being witty.” We are at no loss about the meaning 
here; but the construction would evidently be mended by 
disposing the circumstance, about an age or two 
ago,” in such a manner as not to separate the relative 
wAo, from its antecedent our count tynien; in this way; 
“ About an age or two ago, this kind of wit was very 
much in vogue among our countrymen, who did not 
practise it,” &c. 

The following passage is still more censurable, f'lt is 
folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of 
life, by heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect 
us against, but the good providence of our Creator.’* 
Which always refers grammatically to the substantive 
immediately preceding} and that, in the instance just 
mentioned, is “ treasures-’’ The sentence ought to have 
stood thus: “It is folly to pretend, by heaping up trea¬ 
sures, to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, which 
nothing can protect us against,” &c. 

With regard to relatives, it may be farther observed, 
that obscurity often arises from the too frequent repetition 
of them, particularly of the pronouns who and they, and 
the^n and theirs, when we have occasion to refer to differ¬ 
ent persons; as in the following sentence of Tillotson. 
** Men look with an evil ej’e upon the good that is in 
others, and think, that i/ie??'reputation obscuresand 
their commendable qualities stand in light; and there¬ 

fore they do whai they ct^n to cast a cloud over them^ 
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the bright shining oF thnr Tirtues may not obscure 
them?'' This is altogether careless writing. When we 
find these personal pronouns crowding too £sst upon 
us, we have often no method left, but to throw the whole 
sentence into some other form, which may avoid those 
frequent references to persohs who have before been 
mentioned. 

To have the relation of every word and member of e. 
sentence marked, in the most proper and distinct manner^, 
not ouly gives clearness to it, but makes the mind pass 
smoothly and agreeably along all the parts of it. 
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CHAPTER II. 

or TliE UNITY OF A SENTENCE. 

See Vol. II. p. 222. 

The SECOND requisite of a perfect sentence, is its 

In every cemposition, tliere is always some connecting^ 
principle among the parts. Some one object must reign 
i'nd be predominant. But most of all, in a single 
sentence, is required the strictest unity. For the very 
nature of a sentence implies that one proposition is ex¬ 
pressed. It may consist of parts, indeed, but these parts 
must be so closely bound together, as to make the im¬ 
pression upon the mind, of one object, not of many. 'I’o 
preserve this unity of a sentence, the following rules must 
be observed. 

In the firsf place. During the course of the sentence, the 
scene should be changed as little as possible. We should not 
be hurried by sudden mnsitions from person to person, 
nor from subject to subject. There is commonly, in 
every sentence, some person or thing which is the go¬ 
verning word. This should be continued so, if possible, 
from the beginning to the end of it. 

The following sentence varies from this rule : “ After 
we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was 
welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the 
greatest kindness.” In this sentence, though the objects 
contained in it have a sufficient connexion with each 
otlier, yet, l>3’ this manner of representing them, by 
shifting so often both the place and the person, we and 
they, and J and who, they appear in so disunited a view, 
that the sense of connexion is much impaired. T'he 
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^entftnce is ivstored to its prpper unit}’, by turning it 
after the following manner. “ Having come to an anchor, 
I was put on shore, where I was welcomed by all ipy 
friends, anti receivetl with the greatc-st kindness.” 

Here follows another instance of departure from the 
rule. “ T’he sulcaa being dangerously wounded, they 
carried hun to his tent; and, upon hearing of tlie defeat 
of his troops, they put him into a litter, which transported 
him to a place of safety, at the distance of about fifteen 
leagues.” Hotter tliiv,; “ The sultan being dangerotisly 
•wounded, was carried to his tent; and, on hearing of the 
rlefeat of his troops, was put into a litter, and transported 
to a place of safety, about fifteen leagues distant.” 

A second rule under the head of uni'y, is. Never to crowd 
into one sentence, things which have so little connexion,tlmt 
they could bear to be divided into two or three sentences. 

The violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
obscure, that it is safer to err by too many short sentences, 
than by one that is overloaded and embarrassed. £x> 
amples abound in authors. “ Archbishop Tillotson,” 
says an author, “ died in this year. He was exceedingly 
beloved by king William and tpieen Mary, who nominated 
Hr. Tenriison, bishop of Lincoln, to succeed hinri,” Who 
•would expect the latter part of this sentence to follow in 
consequence of the former ? “ Ho was exceedingly be¬ 
loved by both king and queen,” is the proposition of the 
sentence. We look for some proof of this, or at least 
something related to it to follow ; when we arc on a sudden 
carried off to a new proposition. 

The following sentence is still worse. The author, 
speaking of the Greeks under Alexander, says: Their 

march was through an uncultivated country, whose savage 
lii4abitants fared hardly, having no other riches than ^ 
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breed of lean sheep, whose flesh was rank and unsavoury, 
by reason of their continual feeding upon sea-tish.” Here 
the-scene is changed upon us again and again. I'be march 
of tlie Greeks, the description of the inhabitants through 
whose country they travelled, the account of their sheep, 
and the cause of their sheep being ill tasted food, form a 
jumble of objects, slightly related to eacii other, which the 
reader cannot, without much difficultj-, cosr.prchend under 
one view. 

These examples have been taken from sentences of no 
great length, yet very crowded. Writers who deal in long 
sentences, are very apt to be faulty in this ai tide. Take, 
for an instance, the following from Temple. “The usual 
acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two difierent 
thing», and not only calls the followers or votaries of thorn, 
by the several names of busy and idle men; but distin¬ 
guishes the faculties of the mind, that are conversant about 
them; calling the operations of the first. Wisdom; and of 
the other. Wit; which is a- Paxon word, used to express 
what the Spaniards and Italians call Jvgsnio, and the 
French Esprit^ both from the I..atiri; tliough I think wit 
more particularly signifies that of poetry, as may occur in 
reoKirks on the Runic language.” When the reader 
arrives at the end of this perplexed sentence, he is sur¬ 
prised to find himself at so great a distance from the object 
with which be set out. 

It is a frequent and capital error, in the writings even of 
some-distinguished authors, to introduce two or more lead¬ 
ing thoughts or agents, which have no natural relation to, 
or dependence on one another, which cannot concur in 
pointing towards any one object, and which must there¬ 
fore destroy the unity of the sentence. Shaftshary has the 
following sentence. “ As much as the fertile mould is 
fitted to the tree ^ as mneh as the strong and upright trunk 
of the oak or elm, is fitted, ta the twining branches of the. 
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vine or ivy; so much are the very leaves, the seeds and 
frnils of these trees, fitted to the various animals : these, 
apjain, to one ano'-her, and to the elements wht..' •they livo^ 
anil to wliich they are as npjHiiidices, in a manner, fitted 
ami joined ; as cither hy wings for the air, fins for the 
water, feet for the earth, and by other correspondent 
inwiiril parts, of ntore curiotts frame and texture.” This 
Jon^ and coin|>lit'ated period presents two agents : trees 
lead ilie first member ; animals, the second and the third 
'The sentence slionid, therefore, it seems, be divided into 
two, or perhaps, into tliree sentences, with the proper 
agents prefixed. In this view, the first mentber may re¬ 
main as it is; but the second and third members w.ill 
assume the following appearance. “Animals, again, a,re 
fitted to one another, and to the dements where they live, 
and to which tliey arc as appendices. They are adapted 
by wings for the air, fins for the water, feet for the earth, 
and by other correspondent inward parts, of more curious 
frame and texture.” 

Sir Wilham Temple, speaking of the worship of the 
Savons, says; “ This religious worship the Saxons intro¬ 
duced will] tiicm, and continued long in England, till they 
subdued the Britons, .reduced it under their heptarchy, 
persecuted the British Christians, and drove them with 
their religion into Wales; where they continued under 
their primitive priests and bishops, who, with their monks, 
were all under tlie ^superintendence of one arch-priest or 
bishop of Carleon, the bound of the British principality.’* 
This clumsy period, like the preceding one, contains two 
agents: it begins with the Saxons, and passes from them 
to the British Christians; thus diminishing the perspi¬ 
cuity’, and destroying the unity. It should have furm.ed 
two sentences. 

Long, involved, and intricate sentences, are great ble¬ 
mishes in composition. In writ-rs of considerable correct¬ 
ness, we find a period somet.mcs running out so far, and 
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cempreliending so many particulars, as to be more pro¬ 
perly a discoui sc than a sentence. An author, speaking' 
of the progress of our language after tlic time of Cromwell, 
runs on in this manner: “ To this succeeded that licen¬ 
tiousness which entered «vith the restorarion, and, from 
infecting our religion and morals, fell to corrupt our lan- 
gnage; which last was not like to he much improved by 
those who at that time made up the court of king Charles 
the Second ; either such as had followed him in his banish¬ 
ment, orwholiad been altogether coirversant in thedialect 
of these times, or young men who had been educated in 
the same country: so that the court, which used to he the 
standard of correctness and propriety of speech, was then, 
and I think has ever since continued, tlie worst school in 
England for that accomplishment; and so will remain, till 
better care be taken in the education of onr nobility, 
that they may set out into the world with some foundation 
of literature, in order to qualify them for patterns of po¬ 
liteness.’* 

The author, in place of a sentence, has here given a 
loose dissertation upon several subjects. How many dif¬ 
ferent facts, reasonings, and observations, are here present¬ 
ed to the mind at once ! and yet so linked together by the 
author, that they all make parts of a sentence, which ad¬ 
mits of no greater division in pointing, than a colon be¬ 
tween any of its members- 

Tt may be of use here to give a specimen of a long sen¬ 
tence, broken down into several periods; by which we 
shall more clearly perceive the disadvantages of long sen¬ 
tences, and how easily they may be amended. Here fol¬ 
lows the sentence in its original form : “ Though, in j'ester- 
day’s paper, we showed how every thing that is greiitj 
new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination with 
pleasure, we must own, that it is impossible for us to ass'gn 
the necessary cause of this pleasure, because we knoiV' 
neither the nature of an idea, nor the substance of a buaaaik 
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9nuT : ami,therefore, for want of such a light, all that we 
c.iti do, in speculations of this kind, is, lo reflect on tliMe 
operations of the soul that are most agreeable; and to 
riiiige, under their proper heads, what is pleasing or dis¬ 
pleasing to the mind, without being able to trace out tbo 
several necessary and efficient causes, frotn whence the 
pleasure or displeasure arises.” 

The following amendment, besides breaking down the 
period into several sentences, exhibits some other useful 
alterations: “ lii yesterday’s paper, wc showed thateveey 
thing which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the 
imagination with pleasure. We must own, that it is im¬ 
possible for us to assign the efficient cause of this pleasure, 
because we know not the nature either of an idea, or of the 
human soul. All that we can do, therefore, in speculations 
of this kind, is to reflect on the operations of the soul which 
are most agreeable, and to range under proper heads what 
is pleasing or displeasing to the mind.” 

A third rule for preserving the unity of sentences, is, 
to keep clear of all unnecessary parentheses. 

On some occasions, when the sense is not too long sus¬ 
pended by them, and when they are introduced in a pro¬ 
per place, they may add both to the vivacity, and to the 
energy, of the sentence. But for the most pai-t their effect 
is extremely bad. They are wheels within wheels; sen¬ 
tences in the midst of sentences ; the perplexed method of 
disposing of some thought, which a writer wants judgment 
to introduce in its proper place. 

The parenthesis, in this sentence, is striking and proper; 
" And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
•* (What can exalt the bounty more?) for thee.” 

But in the following sentence, we become sensible of an 
impropriety in the use of it. “ If your hearts sccreilyre- 
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proach you, for tlio wrong choice you have made, (as there 
it time for repentance and retreat; and a return to wisdom 
is always honourable,) bethink yourselves that the evil is 
not irreparable.” It would be much better to express, in 
a separate sentence, the thoughts contained in this paren¬ 
thesis; thus: “If your hearts secretly reproach you for 
the wrong choice you have made, bethink yourselves that 
the evil is not irreparable. Still there is tinne for repent¬ 
ance and retreat; and a return to wisdom is always 
honourable.’* 
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CHAPTER HI. 

OF THE STRENGTH OF A SENTENCE^ 

Sec Vol. II. p. 326. 

^ruK THIRD requisite of a perfect sentende, is. Strength, 

By this i& meant such a dispositioa and management of 
the several words and members, as shall biing out the 
sense to tiie best advantage, and give every word, and 
every member, its due weight and force. 

A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in all 
its parts, or have the requisite unity, and yet, by some 
circum>tausc> in the structure, it may fail in that strength 
of impression, which a belter management would have 
pioduced. 

Tilie first rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, 
is, to prune it oj'ulL-redandant words and members. 

It IS a general maxim, that any words which <lo not add 
some importance to the meaning of a sentence, always 
injure ir. Care should therefore be cxeteised, with re> 
spt-ct to synonymous words, ex|ileiives, circumlucutions, 
tautologies, and the expre.ssion of unnecessary circum.' 
stances. 'I'he attention beeuiucs remiss, when words are 
multiplied without a correspoiideiit multiplication of ideas. 
“ Content w.th deserving a triumph, he refused the honour 
of it;” is better language than to say, “ Being content 
with deserving it,” ike. \ 

“ lu the Attic'comuionwealih,” sa 3 's an author, “ it was 
the privilege and birtlwight of every citizen and poet, to 
vail aloud and in public.” Better sinqil^’ thus; “ In the 
Attic commonwealth, it was the privilege of every citizen 
to rail in public.” 

Another expresses himself thus : “ Thej’. returned back 
again to the same city from whence they came forth 
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instead of, They returned to the city whence they 
came.” The five words, backy agaitiy sai»e, frortiy and 
forthy are mere expletives, that have neither u.se nor 
beauty, and are therefore to be regarded as encum¬ 
brances. 

Tile word but is often improperly used with that: as. 

There can be no doubt but that he seriously means 
what he says.” It is not only useless, but cumbersome : 
“ There can be no doubt that he seriously mhans what 
he sa3'8.” Hy transposing the parts of the sentence, we 
shall immediately perceive the propriety of omitting this 
word : “ That he seriously means what he says, there cau 
be no doubt.” 

Adverbs promote energy of expression. But this hap¬ 
pens only when they promote brevity too, and are spa¬ 
ringly used, and chosen with judgment. A super- 
abnridance of them, or of adjectives, makes a style 
unwieldy and .M-.r^dry. For it is from its nouns, rather 
than from its attributives, that language derives strength ; 
■even as a building derives stability, rather from the walls 
and rafters, than from the plastering, w'ainscotting, and 
painting. Young writers, however, are apt to think 
otherwise ; and, with a view to invigorate their expression, 
qualify every verb with an' adverb, and every noon with 
an ejiithet. By this means, their compositions resemble 
a hdbse, whose walls are supported by posts and but¬ 
tresses ; which not only make it unseemly to the 03*0, and 
inconvenient by taking up too much room, but also jus¬ 
tify a suspicion of weakness in the Work, and unskilfulness 
in the architect. Such a period as the following will ex- 
pl lin our meaning. 

“ 1 am honestly, seriously, and unalterably of opinion, 
that nothing can possibly be more incurably' and emphati¬ 
cally desiructive, or more decisively fatal, to a kingdom, 
than the introduction of thoughtless dissipation, and the 
pomp of lazy lHxur3-.” Would pot the full import of this 
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nmi^ santance be better expressed thos : ** I am of opi¬ 
nion, that nothing is moire ruinous to a kingdom, than 
luxury and dissipation."’ » 

Some vi'riters use much circnmlcHcution in expre^ing 
their ideas. A considerable one, for so very simple a 
ihit)g as a man’s wounding liimself, saj's, “ Xa mangle. 
Or wound, his outward form and constitution, his natural 
limbs or body.” 

But, on some occasions, circumlocution has a pecudiar 
force ; as in the following sentence: “ Shall not Ihc Judge 
of all the earth do right r” 

In the sentences which follow, the ill effects of tauto¬ 
logy appear. 

“ So it is, that I must he forced to get home, partly by 
health, and partly by J'orce'' 

Never did Atticus succt^ed better in gaining the wni- 
vcrsal love arid esteem of alt men.” 

'I'he subsequent sentence contains several unnecessary 
circumstances. On receiving this information, he arose, 
went out, saddled his horse, mounted him, and rode to 
town.” AH is implied in saying, “ On receiving this 
information^ he rode to town,” 

I'llis uiauncr, however, in a certain degree, is so 
strongly characteristic of the simple style of remote ages, 
that, in books of the higlu'st anti(juitj*, particularly the 
i'tibie, it is not at all uu^raceful. Of tViis kind are the 
iullowing scriptural phrases. “ He lifted up his voice, 
and wept.” “ He opened his mouth and said.” It is 
ti ue, that, in strictness, they are not necessary to the 
narration, but 'they arc of some importance to the compo¬ 
sition, as bearing the venerable signature of anciept sim- 
piicit3’. It may, on this occasion, be further oTtserved, 
thai the language of the present translation of the Bible, 
ought not to be viewed in an exceptionable light, though 
some parts of it may appear to be" obsolete. From uni¬ 
versal admission, tliis language has become so familiar 
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and intelligible, that in all tranficripts and alliuions, except 
where tbe sense i« evidently injured, it ought to be care¬ 
fully preserved. And it may also be justly remarked, 
tiuit, on religious subjects, a frequent recurrence of 
scripture-language is attended with peculiar fcHree and 
propriety. 

Though it promotes the strength of a sentence, to con¬ 
tract a round about method of expression, and to lop off 
excrescences, yet we should avoid the extreme of pruning 
too closely: some leaves should be left to shelter and 
surround the fruit. Kven synonymous expressions may, 
on some occasions, be used with propriety. One is, when 
an obscurer term, which wc cannot well avoid employing, 
needs to be ex plained by one that is clearer. The other 
is, when the language of tbe emotions is exhiUted. Emo¬ 
tion naturally dwells on its object: and when tbe reader 
also feels interested, repetition and synonomy have fre¬ 
quently an agreeable effect. 

The following passage, taken from Addison, who de^ 
lighted in a full and flowing style, will, by most readers, 
be deemed not very exceptionable. ** But there is no¬ 
thing that makes its way more directly to the soul, than 
beauty ; which immediately diffuses a secret satisfaction 
and complacency through tbe imagination, and gives a 
fluishing to any thing that is great or uncommon. The 
very first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, 
and spreads a cheerfulness and delight through all its 
tacuhies.” Some degree of verbosity may, however, be 
discovered in these sentences, as phrases are repeated 
which seem little more than the echo of one another; 
such as— diffusing satisfaction and complacency through the 
itnagination—striking the mind with irvwaTdJoy’—spf end¬ 
ing cheerfulness and delight through all its faculties. But, 
perhaps, some redundancy is more allowable on such 
lively siilyects, than it wonld be on other occasions. 
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After removing superfluities, the second rule for pro¬ 
moting the strength of a sentence, is, fo attendpartieularlj/ 
to the use of copulatives, relatives, and all the particles em¬ 
ployed Jbr transition and connexion. 

These little words but, and, or, xchich, xckose, •whet'e, 
then, therefore, because, &c. are fre(iuently the most im¬ 
portant words of any ; they arc the joints or hinges upon 
which all sentences turti; and, of course, much of their 
strength must depend upon such particles, 'i'lic varieties 
in using them are, indeed, so many, that no particular 
system of rules respecting them can be given. Some ob¬ 
servations, tending to illustrate the rule, may, however,' 
be mentioned. 

What is called splitting particles, or setmrating a prepo¬ 
sition from the noun which it get'erns, is to be avoided. 
As if I should say, “ Though virtue borrows no assistance 
from, yet it may often be accompanied by, the advan¬ 
tages of fortune.” Here we are put to a stand in thought, 
being obliged to rest a little on the preposition by itself, 
which, at the same time, carries no significancy, till it is 
Jointed to its proper substantive. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and re¬ 
lative particles, by the frequent use of sucli phraseology 
as this: “ There is nothing which disgusts us sooner than 
the empty pomp of language.” In introducing a subject, 
or laying down a proposition, to which wc demand parti¬ 
cular attention, this sort of style is very proper; but, on 
common occasions, it is better to express ourselves more 
simply and briefly: “ Nothing disgusts us sooner than the 
empty pomp of language.” 

Other writers make a practice of omitting the relative, 
where they think the meaning can be understood without 
it: »s, “The man I love;” “Tlic dominions we |>ossessed, 
and the conquests we made.” But though this elliptical 
style is intelligible, and is allowable in conversation and 
epistolary writing, yet in all writings of a serious and 
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dignified kind, it ought to be avoided. There, the re¬ 
lative should always be inserted in its proper place, and 
the construct ion filled up. “ Tlic man yyhom | love.” 
“ The domii.ions which vye possesiied, and the conquests 
which we made.” 

With regard to the copulative particle an<JL, which oc¬ 
curs so frequently’ in all kinds of composition, several ob¬ 
servations are to be made. First, it is evident, that the 
unnecessary repetition of it enfeebles style. The follow¬ 
ing sentence from Sir William Temple, will serve for an 
instance. He is speaking of the rofincmeiM; of the Frencl^ 
language : “ The academy, set up by Cardinal Richelieu,. 
to amuse the wits of that age ond country, and divert 
them from raking into his politics and ministry, brought 
this into vogue; and the French wits, have, for this last, 
age, been wholly turned to the refinement of their style 
and language; and, incjqed, with such success, that it can 
hardly he equalled, and runs equally through their verses 
and their prose.” Here are no fewer than eight ands in 
one sentence. Some writers often make their sentences 
drag in this manner, by a careless multiplication of copu-'* 
laiives. 

But, in the nest place, it is worthy of observation, that 
though tlie natural use of the conjunction ajid, is to join 
objcc*s toi:ethcr, yqt., in fact, by dropping the conjunc¬ 
tion, wc mark, a clot.er coni'. .\ion, a quicker sueces- 

sion ol d jeots, than wi.en it is inserted between them. 
“ I came, i sav., I conquered,” expresses, with more force, 
the rapidly and quick succession of conquest, than if 
connecting particles Had been used. 

On the other hand, wiieii wc sqek to prevent a quick 
transition from orie object to another, when we are ma¬ 
king some enumeration, in which we wish, that the objects 
should appear as dn.tinct from each other as possible, and 
that the mind should rest, for a moment, on each object 
by itself, copulatives may be mpltiplicd with peculiar ad- 
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wntage. As when an author says, “ Such a man might 
fall a victim to power; but truth, and reason, and liberty, 
would fall with him.” Observe, in the following enumer¬ 
ation made by the Apostle Paul, what additional weight 
and distinctness are given to each particular, b^’ tlie lepe- 
tition of a conjunction : I am persuaded tliat neither 

death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God.” 

The words designed to mark the transition ti otn one 
sentence te another, and the connexion between sentences, 
are sometimes very incorrect, and perform their office in 
an imperfect and obscure manner. Tlie following is an 
example of this kind of inaccurary. By preatness, I 
do not mean the bulk of any single object only, but thq 
largeness of a whole view. S'uc/t are tlie prospects of an 
open champaign country, a vast uncultivated desert,” &c. 
The word sucA signifies of that nature or quality, which 
necessarily pre-supposes some adjective or word descrip¬ 
tive of a quality going before, to wliich it refers. But, in 
the foregoing sentence, there- is no such adjective. 'The 
author had spoken of ffrea/ness in the abstract only; and, 
therefore, suc/i has no distinct antecedent to which we c.m 
refer it. The sentence would have been intro tuced with 
more propriety, by saying, 7o (his class belimg', or. Under 
this head are ranged, the j)rt>spect;i, &c. 

As connective particles are the hinges, tacks, and pins, 
by which the words in the same clause, the clauses in the 
same member, the members in the same sentence, and 
even the sentences in the same discourse, are united to¬ 
gether, and their relations suggc.sted, so they should not 
be either too frequently repeated, awkwardly exposed to 
view, or made up of poly^syllables, when shorter words 
would as well convey onr meaning. J^viwii/i •standing 
that, insomuch that, forasmuch as, furthermore, iSic. are 
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tedious words, which tetyd- ts Qsrerioad and perplus: » 
sentence. 

We shall conclude this head with two remarks on the 
subject of insertinpr or oraittiug the conjunctions. 'I'he 
first is, that the illative conjunctions, the Causal, and the 
disjunctive, when they suit the sense, can more rarely be 
dispensed with than the copulative. nTIte second is, thbt 
the omission of copulatives always succeeds best, when 
the connexion of the thoug;hts is either very close, or very 
distant. It is mostly in the intermetliate cases that the 
eon)unction is deemed necessary. When the connexion 
in thought is very distant, the copulative appears absurd ■, 
and when very close, superfluous. 

U'lie third rule for promoting the strcngtli of a sentence, 
is, to tfispose of the capital word, or rrords, so that thejj 
tnaij make the greatest impression. 

'I'hai there are, in every sentence, such capit>il words, 
on w’hicli the meaning principally rests, every one must 
see; and that these words should possess a conspicuous 
and distitiguisbed place, is equally plain. For the most 
part, with us, the important words are placed in the be¬ 
ginning of the sentence. So in the following passages ; 
“ Silver and gold have I none; but such as 1 have, give I 
pnto thee,” &c, “ Your fathers, where arc they? and 

the prophets, do they live for ever?” 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weight to 
a sentence, it is of advantage to suspend the meaning for 
a little, and then bring it out full at the close, “ Thus,” 
says an author, on whatever side we contemplate this 
ancient writer, what prinpipall^- strikes* us, is his wonder¬ 
ful invention.” 

To accqmphsfa ibis end, the placing of capital words in 
a ponspicuuus part of the sentence, the natural order of 
pur language tqust sometimes be inverted. According 
to this natural order, the qominative has the first place. 
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the verb the second, and the objective, if it be an active 
verb that is employed, has the third. Circumstances 
follow the nominative, the verb, or the objective, as they 
happen to belong to any of them. “ Diana of the Ephe- 
«ans is great,” is the natural order of the sentence. But 
its strength is increased by inversion, thus : Great is 

Diana of the Ephesians.’' “ I profess, in the sincerity 
of iny heart,” &c. is the natural order of a circumstance. 
Inverted thus : “In the sincerity of my heart, 1 pro¬ 
fess,” &c. 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of sen¬ 
tences; others write mostly in a natural stylo. Each me¬ 
thod has its advantages. 'I'lie inverted possesses strength, 
dignity, and variety : the other, more nature, ease, and 
simplicity. We shall give an instance of each method, 
taken from writers of considerable eminence. The first is 
of the inverted order. The author is speaking of the 
misery of vice. “ This, as to the complete immoral 
state, is, what of their own accord, men readily remark. 
W^here there is this absolute degeneracy*, this total apo- 
stacy from all candour, truth, or equity, there are few tvho 
do not see and acknowledge the misery which is conse¬ 
quent. Seldom is the case misconstrued, when at worst. 
'J'he misfortune is, that we look not on this depravity, nor 
consider how it stands in less degrr.es. As if, to be abso¬ 
lutely immoral, were, indeed, the greaic>t misery; but to 
be so in a little degree, should be no misery or harm at 
ail. Which, to allow, is just as reasonable as to own, 
that it is the greatest ill of a body, to he in the utmost 
manner maimed or distorted; but that to lose the use 
only of one limb, or to be impaired in some single oigan 
or member, is no ill worthy the least notice.” Here is no 
vicdcnce done to the language, though there are many 
inversions. 

The following is an example of ii-atural construction; 

Our sight is’the most perfect, and the most delightful, of 
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all f>Ur senses. It fills the mind with the Iwt^est varoety fl€ 
ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest distance, 
and continues the longest in action, without being tired, 
or satiated with its proper enjoyments. The sense of 
feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of extension, shape, 
and all other ideas that enter at the eye, except colours i 
but, at the same time, it is very much straitened and con¬ 
fined in its operations,” &c. 

But whether we use inversion or not, and in whatever 
part of tile sentence we dispose of the capital words, it is 
always a point of consequence, that these capital words 
should stand clear and disentangled from any other words 
tiiat would clog them. Thus, when there are an3' circutn- 
stances of time, place, or other limitations, wliich the prin¬ 
cipal object of our sentence requires to haye connected 
with it, we must take care to dispose of them, so as not to 
cloud that principal object, nor to bury it under a load of 
circumstances. This will be made clearer bj' an example. 
“ If, whilst they profess only to please, they secretly ad¬ 
vise, and give instruction, they may now perhaps, as well 
as formerly’, be esteemed, with justice, the best and most 
honourable among authors.” This is a well constructed 
sentence. It contains a great man3' circumstances and ad¬ 
verbs necessar3’ to qualify the meaning ; on/y, secretli/y as 
Xi'cll, pftrhapsy note', rc’tV/i justice, J'ormerly; yet these are 
placed so properly, as neither to embarrass, nor weaken 
the sentence; while that which is the capital object in it, 
viz. “ being justly esteemed the best and most honourable 
among authors,” comes out, in the conclusion, clear and 
detached, and possesses its proper place. See, now, what 
w'ould have been the effect of a different arrangement; 
“ If, whilst the3' profess to please only, they advise and give 
instruction secretly, they may be esteemed the best and 
most honourable among authors, with justice, perhaps, 
now as well as formerly.” Here we have precisely the 
same words, and the same sense; but by means of the 
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circumstances being so intermingled as to clog the capital 
words, the whole becomes feeble and perplexed. 

Tbe^/hurf/i rule for promoting the strength of sentences, 
is, t/ie/ a weaker assertion or proposition should never come 
after a stronger one ; and that, when our sentence consists 
of two members, the longer should, gencT'allj/, b<t the con¬ 
cluding one. 

Thus, to say, “ When our passions have forsalicii us, 
we flatter ourselves with the belief that we hare forsaken 
them,” is both more easy and more clear, than to begin 
with the longer part of the pro]>osition : We flatter our¬ 

selves with ttie belief that we have forsaken our passions, 
when tiiey have forsaken us.” 

In general, it is agreeable to find a sentence rising upon 
us, and growing in its importance, to the very last word, 
when this con .truction can be managed without aftectation. 
“ If wc rise yet higher,” says Addison, “ and consider the 
fixed stars as so many oceans of flame, that are each of 
them alleiidc.tl with a dill’erent set ol planets ; and still dis- 
co.ver now tirmaments and new lights, that arc sunk f.irtber 
in those unfathomable depths ofeiher ; wc are lost in si.ch 
a labyrinth of suns and worlds, ami confounded with the 
jiiagmiicence aud immensity of nature.” 

Tlyc fifth rule for the strength of sentences is, to avoid 
concluding them xcitk an adverb, a preposition, or unjj in¬ 
considerable word. 

Agreeably to this rule, we should not conclude witlr any 
of the particles, of, to, from, with, bi/. Kor instance, tt is a 
great deal better to say, “ Avarice is a crime of wiiich wise 
men are often guilty,” than to saj', “ Avarice is a crime 
which wise men are often guilty of.” ^'bis is u phraseo¬ 
logy which all correct writeis shun ; and with reason. For 
as the mind cannot help resting a little, on the imtiort of 
tile word which closes the sentence, it must be disagreeabte 
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to be left pausing on a word, which does not, by Itself, 
produce any idea. 

For the same reason, verbs which are used in a com¬ 
pound sense, with some of those prepositions, are, though 
not so bad, yet still not proper conclusions of a period ; 
such as, bring about, lay hold of, cotne over to, clear up, 
and many other of this kind ; instead of which, if we can 
employ a simple verb, it alwa3's terminates the sentence 
with more strength. Kven the pronoun it, should, if pos¬ 
sible, be avoided in the conclusion : especially when it is 
joined with some of the prepositions ; as, with if, in it, 
to it. We shall be sensible of this in the following sen¬ 
tence. There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing 
and triumphant consideration in religion, than this, of 
the perpetual progress which the soul makes towards 
the perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at 
a period in it.*’ How much more agreeable the sentence, 
if it had been so constructed as to close with the word 
period ! 

Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which ex¬ 
presses a circumstance only, always appears badly in the 
rear of a sentence. We may judge of this by the follow¬ 
ing passage: “Let me therefore conclude by repeating, 
that division has caused all the mischief wc lament ^ that 
union alone can retrieve it; and that a great advance 
towards this union, was the coalition of parties, so hap. 
pily begun, so successfully carried on, and of late so 
unaccountably neglected ; to say no worse.” This last 
phrase, “ to say no worse,” occasions a falling off at the 
end. The proper disposition of such circumstances in a 
sentence, requires attention, in order to adjust them so 
as shall consist equally with the perspicuity and the 
strength of the period. Though necessary parts, they arc, 
however, like irregular stones in a building, which try 
the skill of an artist, where to ^ place them with the least 
ofjeoce, Bqt it pipst he remembered, that the close is 
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always an unsuitable place for them.—Notwithstanding; 
what has been said against concluding a period with an 
adverb, &.C. this must not be understood to refer to 
such words, when the stress and signiiicancy of the sen¬ 
tence rest chiedy upon them. In this case, they are not 
to be considered as circumstances, but as the principal 
objects: as in the following sentence. “ In their pros¬ 
perity, my friends shall never hear of me, in their ad¬ 
versity, alwaj’s.” Here, “ nmer," and “ ttlzi'ays" being 
empbatical words, were to be so placed as to make a 
strong impression. 

The si.rth rule relating to the strength of a sentence, 
is, t/iat, -in the members of a sentence, where two things are 
compared, or contrasted, with one another ; where either a 
resemblance or an opposition is intended to be expressed; 
some resemblance, in the language and construction, should 
be preserved. F'or xchen the things themselves correspond 
to each other, we naturalli/ expect to find a similar corre¬ 
spondence in the words. 

Thus, when it is said, “ The wise man is happy, when 
he gains his own approbation; the fool, when he recom- 
meods liimself to the applause of those about himthe 
opposition would have been more regular, if it had 
been expressed thus: ** The wise man is happy, when he 
gains his own ajiprobation; the foul, when he gains that 
of others.” 

A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues ; an enemy in¬ 
flames his crimes.” Better thus : “ A friend exaggerates 
a man’s virtues: an enemy, bis crimes.” 

The following passage from Pope’s Preface to his 
Homer, fully exemplifies the rule just given: “ Homer 
was the greater genius; Virgil, the better artist: in the 
one, we most admire the man ; in the other, the work. 
Homer hurries us with a commanding impetuosity; Virgil 
leads us with an attractive Majesty. Homer scatters with 
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a pjenerous pi'ofas.ion; Virgil bestows with a carcfuj mag- 
niiiccitce Homer, like the Nile, pours cut his riches 
with a sudden overflow ; Virgil, like a river in its hanks, 
with a cons'ant stream.”—Periods, thus constructed, when 
introduced with propriety, and not returning too often, 
have a sensible beauty. But we must beware of carrying 
our attention to this beauty too far. It ought only to be 
occasional!}' studied, when comparison or oppo.sition of 
objects naturally leads to it. If such a construction as 
this be aimed at, in alt our sentences, it leads to a dis¬ 
agreeable uniformity ; produces a regularly returning 
clink in the period, which tires the ear; and plainly dis¬ 
covers affectation. 

The seventh rule for promoting the strength and effect 
of sentences, is, fa attend to the sound, the harmony and 
easy flow, of the words and m embers. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense ; yet such as 
must not be disregarded. For, as long as sounds arc the 
vehicle or conveyance for our ideas, there will be a very 
considerable connexion between the idea which is con- 
veyetl, and the nature of the sound which conveys it.— 
I’leasing ideas, and forcible reasoning, can hardly be 
transmitted to the mind, by means of harsh and disagree¬ 
able sounds. The mind revolts at such sounds, and 
the impression of the sentiment must consequently be 
weakened. The observations which we hijve to make 
on this subject, respect the choice of words ; their ar¬ 
rangement ; the order and disposition of the members; 
the cadence or close of sentences ; and the sound of words 
adapted to tiieir signification. 

W'e begin with ibc choice of words. It is evident, that 
words are most agreeable to the ear, when they are eom- 
j>osed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there is a 
proper intermixture of vowels and consonants; without 
too many harsh consonants i«pbbing against eacli other; 
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or too many opan vowels in succession, to cause a hiatus, 
oi* disagreeable aperture of the mouth. 

It may always be assumed as a principle, that whatever 
sounds- are difficult in pronunciation, are, in the same pro¬ 
per i ion, harsh and painful to the ear. Vowels give soft¬ 
ness; consonants, st; ength to the sound of words. The 
melody of language re<iuires a just proportion of each ; 
and the construction will be hurt, will be rendered cither 
grating or effisminate, by an excess of either. Long words 
are commonly more agreeable to the ear than mono¬ 
syllables. They please it by the composition or sue, 
cession of sounds which the^’ present to it; and accord¬ 
ingly, the most liarnionious languages abound most in 
them. Among words of any length, those arc the most 
melodious, which do not run wholly either upon long or 
short syllables, but are composed of an intermixture of 
them ; such as, repent, profess, poxcerftil, velocity, celerity, 
independent, impetuosity. 

If we would speax forcibly and effectually, we must 
avoid the use of such words as the following. 1. Such as 
are composed of words already compounded, the several 
parts of which are not easily, and therefore not closely 
united : as, “ Unsuccessfiilncss, wrongheadedness, icxider- 
heartcdjiess." 2. Such as have the syllables which im¬ 
mediately follow the accented syllable, crowded with con¬ 
sonants that do not easily coalesce: as, “ Sucstionlesst 
chroniclers, convexiticlei's'' 3. Such as have too many 
syllables following the accented syllable : as, “ J^riinarily, 
cursorily, summarily, peremptorinessf 4. Such as have 
a short or tinaccentcd syllable repeated, or followed by 
another short or unaccented syllable very much rc- 
.sembling: as, Ilolily, sillily, loxi'lily, farriery A 
little harshness, by the collision of consonants, which never¬ 
theless our organs find no difficulty in articulati n g, and 
which do not suggc.st to the hearer the disagreeable idea 
either of precipitation or of stammering, is by no means a 
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sufficient reason for suppressing^ a useful term. The 
words hedg'd, fledg'd. Wedg'd, drudg'd, grudg'd, adjudg'd, 
which some have thought very olVciisive, are not exposed 
to the objections, which lie against the words above men¬ 
tioned. We should not do well to introduce such hard 
and sM'ong sounds too frequently ; but when they are 
used sparingly' and properlj’, they have even a good cHuct. 
They contribute to that variety in sound whiuli is advan¬ 
tageous to language’. 

The next head, respe'eting the harmony which results 
from a proper arrangement of words, is a point of greater 
nicetj'. For, let the words themselves be ever so well 
ehosen, and well sounding, yet, if they be ill disposed, 
the mclodj’ of the sentence is utterly lost, or greatly im¬ 
paired. That this is the case, the learners wiil perceite 
by t’.e following examples. “ Pleasures simple and mo¬ 
derate always are the best;” it would be better to say. 

Simple and moderate pleasures are always the best.” 
** Office or rank may be the recompense of intrigue, ver- 
satilit 3 ’, or flattery better thus, “ l\ank or office may 
be the recompense of flattery, versatility, or intrigue.” 

A great recommendation of the guidance olfered by in- 
tcgp'ity to us, is, that it is by all men easily understood r” 
better in this form ; “ It is a great recouunendation of 
the guidance offered to us by integrity’, that it is easHy’ 
understood by all men.”—In the following examples, the 
words arc neither selected nor arranged, so as to produce 
the most agreeable effect. “ If we make the best of our 
life, it is but as a pilgrimage, with dangers surrounding 
it:” better thus, “ Onr life, at the best, is a pilgrimage, 
and dan;;ers surround it.” “ AV''e see that we arc en¬ 
cumbered with difficulties, which we cannot prevent 
better, “ We pereeivc ourselves involved in difficulties 
that cannot be avoided.” “It is plain to anyone who 
views the subject, even slightly* that there is nothing here 
that is ivithuut allay and pure improved by this form ; 
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It is evident to the slightest inspection, th»t nothing 
{.ere is unallavcd and pure.” 

i; may lake, for an instance of a sentence remaikably 
ietrtnnincjus, tlie. tbilowing from Milton’s Treatise on Edu- 
e.ition . W’e shall eoiidnct you to a h:ll-side, laborious 
indc'.l, at ilie liisl ascent; but else so sniootii, so green, 
ni> full of goodly prospects, and melodious sounds on every 
side, til.it the harp of Orpheus was not more charming.” 
i'lvery’ thing in this sentence conspires to promote thu 
bainioiiy. 'J lu; words arc well (.imsen; full of li(juid.<?, 
and soft souinls; /uhtn'iuttx, smou/t'i, ffoodh/y 'me¬ 

lodious, c/idrmino-; and these woids so artfully arrange.d, 
that, were we to alter the situation of any one of thciii, 
we should,.presently, be sensible of the melody's sufl’ciing. 
For, let us observe, how finely fhe members of the period 
swell one abo\ e aiiotber. “ So sniootii, so green,”— 
so full of goodly prospects,—atui melodious sounds on 
every’side—till the ear, prepared by this gradual rise, 
is conducted to that full close on which it rests with 
pleasure ;—“ that the harp of Orpheus was not more 
charming.” 

To promote this harmonious arrangement of ivords, the 
following general directions will be found of <iiomc use; 
1st, Wilt ■! the jireceding word ends with a vowel, let the 
subsequent one begin with a consonant; and xu'ce vcvsu. 

true fri' 'ud, a cruel enemy, are sinootiicr and easier to 
the voice, man u true imion, a cruel destroyer. But when 
it IS more jiei^piciiou.s or convenient, for vowels or cun- 
tuinaiit, to end one word and begin the next, it is proper 
iii.it the vow.-l'i be a long and short one*; and that the 
foiistitiaiil-. be either a hijuid and a mute, or liquids of 
diih ieiit sorts ; thus, a lovely offspritig ; a purer design . 
a ealui t etreat; are more ilucnt than, u huppy union, a 
brief petition, a cheap triumph, a putrid distemper, a calm 
DKilron, a clean nurse. From these examples, the student 
V. ill perceive tlic importance of accurately understanding 
Volume I. . G O’ 
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the riuture of votvels and cnnsonants, litjiiids end umtts; 
v’itli tlie connexion and indueiice which hulwist aifionpst 
til. 111 . 2d, In jicricral, a consider.tble rinnihcr of loiif; or 

short u'oitls iicM" one another slioultl be avo’.icd. “ Dis- 
ap;)ointni»-iit in r.iir expectations is vvn'tehednes'better 
thus; “ Disappninicd hope is iniscf.“ No toursc of 
jo\- c.an please Us lout; better, “ No course of eiijt»_v- 
riiei.t e.iti t'.eheht us lont>.” A siiccesbion of words luiviiii;^ 
tile sHiiie (pi.'intity in the accented st liable.s, wiiethi r it be 
loiifi or short, siioiiid also be av.hded. “.I.tnies was needc, 
leeble, and I'earful;” iinproveil thus, “ James wa.s ttinid, 
feibJc, anti destimte.” “• I'liey could not he happv; for 
lie was silly, pettish, and sullen;” bette.' thus; “ Thev 
eculil not be ha[)p 3 - ; for be was simple, pcerish, :'..*id 
j>lootliy.” od, Wcnls wlncb begin alike, or end alike, 
iimsL not conic together; and the iasi sj liable tif tin- pre¬ 
ceding word, should not be the same as the first sj’ilabh! 
of tlie subscipicnt one. It is not so pleasing and harmo- 
nioiis to say; “ This is a convenient contrivance;” “ He 
is an indulgent parent;” “ She behaves with uniroriii 
forinalily as, “ This is a useful contnrance;” “ lb 
is a kind parent;” “ Jrilic behaves wiib unvaried for- 
inaliiy.” 

^V■e proceed to consider the nienjbi-rs of a senteaee. 
With regard to harmo.ly. I hey sli.iiil.l ni>t be ttio long, 
nor ilisproportionatc to each other. When thetr have a 
regular and proportional divi'ion, th.-y 8ic inneli easier to 
t!i«' voice, arc more cK^arly iindorstooil, and bc.itcr tcnicm- 
bered, that when this rule is not attended to: for wli t- 
ever tires the voice, and offends the ear, is ant to mar thf 
s'rength of the expression, and to degrade the sense of 
the author. And this is a sufiicicnt ground for payimr 
altcnlion to the order anil proportion of sentences, and 
tile /ii/ferent parts of which they consist. The f'ollovvi tg 
passage exhibits sentences in whicli the d.il’crcfit mem¬ 
bers are propoi tiuually arranged. 
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'Temple, speaking sarcastically of man, says; “ But bis 
pride IS greater than his ignorance, and what he wants in 
kiiim-.’eciea; he snpj>li£^ by snflicieiicv. When tie has 
loi/ked alioni l.im as far as he can, he concludes there is 
no more to be seen; when he is at tlic end of his line, he 
is at the liottoin of the ocean; whci he has shot his best, 
he is sure none, ever tlid, or ever tan, shoot better, or 
i.ev-iad. r. Tlis own reason he holds to Vie the. certain 
measasc of truth; and Ins own knowledge, of wti.it is (lo.-i- 
sihte in iialnre.” Here every tiling is at once easy to tlie 
breath, grati-fnl to tiie ear, and intelligible to the iiiulcr- 
.s-;uidiiig. Js-.-o another example of ttie same kind, in t!ie 
ntii and .Sih vciscs of tijc 3<1 chapter of the prophet 
1 ialiakktik. We iiia_v remark here, that our i«resent 
version of liie Holy ISoiiptnrcs, especially of the Ps dms, 
.''.bouii.'.s with instances of an harmonious arraiigcmciil of 
the word.-> atid luemhers of sen'dices. 

Jn tlic fnilowitig q'totalion from I'illotson, tve shall be¬ 
come, sen.-.ih'e of an elfcct very ditferent fioin that of the 
preceding sentences. “ 'Phis discourse, conceriiiug th^s 
casiiu's-. of tiic D.vitie commands, does all along snpjiose 
and ack I ion ledge the difficulties of the H>'st entrance; up.'i:i 
a rcdi.:ioiis course; except only in those persons who 
ha\ e ha.t the happiness to lie trained up to religion, by the 
ease aiul insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous educa¬ 
tion.” lieie there is some degree of harshness and un- 
plca.santiies', owing principally to tliis, that tliere is pro- 
pin iv no nine tlian one [ansa or rest in the sentenee, 
I'albng hi i •■. ixt tiie two nieinbers into which it is divided ; 
eacli ol widcii .s so long as to occasion a considerable 
stii'tch of till- lirea’Ii in [ironmincing it. 

AS'itli resni c to ilie cadence or ulo.se of ;i sentence, care 
should In; taken, that it lie not abrupt, or unpleasant, 
■file f'l'o M .g insi.i! Cl s may be sufficient to show the 
[iro;it'i'’v <f S .1 I..' .-.lli'm! n to this (lart of the rule. 
“ \'’il'.;c. cd.ccnc". and industry, toiued with pood. 
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temper ami pi'udence, are prosperous in general.” It 
would be better thus: “ Virtue, diligence, and industry, 
joined with gootl tenaper and prudence, have ever been 
tbiind tlic surest road to prosperity.” An author speaking 
of the Trinity, expresses himself thus: “ It is a mystery 
which we firmly believe the truth of, and humbly adore 
the depth of.” Ilow much better would it have been with 
this transposition! “ It is a mysterj-, the truth of which 
we firmly believe, and the depth of which we humbly 
adore.” 

In order to give a sentence this proper close, the longest 
nicnibur of it, and the amplest words, should be reserved to 
the conclusion. But in the distribution of the members, 
and in the cadence of the period, as well as in the sentences 
iheinbclves, variety must be observed ; for the mind soon 
tires with a frequent lepetitioti of the same tone. 

I’hougb attciU'on to the words and inunbers, and the 
close of seute-iiccs, must not be ncgitcled, yet it must also 
be kept within proper bounds. Sense has its own har¬ 
mony , «iud ill no instance should perspicuity', precision, 
or strength of sentiment, be sacrificed to sound. All un¬ 
meaning w'ords, introduced mcieiy to round the period, 
or fill up the melody, are great blemishes in writing. 
'They are childish and trivial oinauients, by which a sen¬ 
tence alway s loses tuorc iii point of weight, than it can 
gain by such additions to its sound. 

We have Intheit'* eoiisitlercd the natuic of agreeable 
sound, or niotliihitio , in general. It yet remains to treat 
of a higlicr bemity t.f thia kind; tlie soucvl .tdapted to the 
sense. The former was no more than'a si4nple accoin- 
paiiinicnt, to please tlie car; the latter supposes a peculiar 
expression given to the music. We may remark two 
degrees of it: first, the current of sound, atl ipted to the 
tenor of a discourse; next, a particular resemblance 
cffecitd between some object, and the sounds that are 
employed in'tlcs. ribiug it- 
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First, the current of sound may be adapted to tlie tenor 
of a discourse. Sounds have, in many respects, a corre¬ 
spondence with our ideas; partly natural, partly tlie efl'cet 
of artificial associations. Hettce it happens, .that any fine 
modulation of sound contitiucd, imprints on our style a 
certain cbaracttjr and expression. Sentences constructed 
tviiii the Ciceronian fulness and swell, produce the im¬ 
pression of wliat is important, magnificent, seflate; for 
this is the natural totie which such a course of sentiment 
assumes. Cm they suit no violent passion, no eager 
reasoning, tio familiar address. These alwa^’s require 
measttres brisker, easier, and often more abrupt. And, 
therefore, to sweil, or to let down the periods, as the 
subject demands, is a very important rule in composition. 
No owe tenor whatever, supposing it to produce no bad 
effect from saiietj-, will answer to all diftcrent composi¬ 
tions ; nor even to all the parts of the same composition. 
It were as ab>urd to write a panegyric, and an, invective, 
in a style of the same cadence, as to set the words of a 
tender love-song to the air of a warlHie march. 

It is therefore requisite, that we previously fix in our 
mind a just idea of tlie general tons of sound which suits 
our suhjeci ; that is, whicli the >entimciiis w'e are to ex¬ 
press, most naturally* assume, and in which they most 
commonly vent tlicniselves ; whether round and smooth, 
or stately and solemn, or brisk anti quick, or interrupted 
and abrupt. This general idea must direct the modula¬ 
tion of our periods. 

It may be proper to remark, that our translators of the 
Bible, have often been happy in suiting their numbers to 
the subject. Grave, solemn, and in.ijcstic subjects, un¬ 
doubtedly retjuire such an arraitgeiiicut of words as runs 
much oil lung syllables; and, particularly, they require 
the close to rest iqion such. The very first verses of the 
Bible, are remarkable for this melody ; “ lu the beginning, 
God created the heavens and the eaitli. And the earth 
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was witliout form and void: and d-irUness wa.-, upon flie 
face of the deep: and the spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters.” Several other pr.ss igts, particularly 
some of the 4*salms, afford striking examples of tliis sort 
of grave, melodious construction. Any compositioti that 
rise*', considerably above the ordinary tone of prose, sucli 
as nioiiumental inscriptions, and panegyiical characters, 
liaturaliy runs into numbers of this kind. 

Jiur, in the next place, besides the general correspond-* 
ence of the current of .sound with the current of thought, 
there may be a more particular expression attempted, of 
certain objects, by means of resembling sounds. This 
can be, sometimes, accomplished in prose composition ; 
but there only in a more faint degree; nor is it so much 
expected in prose. It is in poetry that it is chiefly looked 
for> where attention to sound is more demanded, and 
where the inversions and liberties of poetical style give us 
a greater command of sound ; assisted too by the versifi- 
catioii, and that obsctirior, to which wc are naturally 

led in reading poetry. This requires further illustration : 
and as the perspicuity, accuracy, an.'l force of poetical 
composition, form a part of the object of this Apiicndix, 
we shall prr.cr.od to explain tho subject more at largo. 

The sounds of words may be emplo\cd for represent¬ 
ing, cliiellj’, three classes of objects; firs', other sounds; 
secondly, motion; and, thirdly, the oniolious and passions 
of the mind. 

First, by a proper choice of tvorils, wc may produce 
a resemblance of other sounds which we mean to describe; 
such as, the noi,*;e of waters, the rttaritig of wimls, or the 
murmuring of streams. This is the simplest iiistanee of 
this sort of beauty: for the medium througli which we 
imitate here, is a natural one; sounds represented by 
other sounds; and between ideas of the s nne sense, it is 
easy to form a connexion. No very great art is re<\iiired 
Jr, 1 wbopi he is drsf'rilniit'' sweet and solt sounds, to 
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make nse of bucli words as have most liquids and vowels, 
and glide the most softly; or, when he is describing harsh 
sounds, to throw togetlier a number of harsh syllables 
whicli are of difficult pronunciation. Here the common 
structure of Iinguagc assists him; for, it will be found, 
that, in most languages, the names of many particular 
sounds are so formed, as to carry some affinity to the 
sound which they signify: as, with us, the w/iisflhtg of 
■winds, the huz and /turn of insects, tiie hiss of serpents, the 
crash of falling timber; and many otlier instances, in which 
the word has been evidently framed upon the sound it 
represents. We shall produce -4 remarkable example of 
tliis beauty ironj Milton, taken from two passages in 
Paradise I.ost, desciibing the sound made, in the one, by 
the opening of the gates of Hell; in the other, by the 
opening of those of Heaven. The contrast between the 
two, displat's, to great advantage, the poet’s ait. The 
first is the opening of Hell’s gates. 

.On a sudden, open fly. 

With impetuous recoil, and jarring sound, 

'J’li’ infernal doors; and on their hinges grate 
Jlai.'li ihuiider. 


Observe, now, the smoothness of the other example. 

.Heaven 0 ]>en'd wide 

Her ever-iiuring gates, iiannonlotis sound, 

(>i) golden liinges turning. 

The follou’ing verse contains sounds resembling those 
of battle in former times. 

Arms on armour clashing, bray’d 
Horrible discord; and the niaddiiig wheels 
Of hraxen fury raged. 
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In the s-ucceeding verse, we bear the sound of a'bow¬ 
string immediately after the arrow has been shot. 

.The string let fly 

Twang’d short and sharp, like the shrill swallow’s cry. 


The spring of the pheasant is heard in these lines: 

See! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs. 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. 


Tiic following verse gives us the sound of felluig trees 
ill a wood. 

Loud sounds the axe,-redoubling strokes on stroke;.; 

Oil all sides round the forest liurls her oaks 
IIcai!h-ng. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown; 
I'hen rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 

Ill the succeeding lines, smooth and tough verses cor-i 
respond to the objects which they describe. 

Soft Ls the strain when zephyr gently blows. 

And the smooth streans in smoother numbers flows. 

But when loud surges lash the .sounding shore. 

The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar. 


The SECONn class of objects, which the sound of word* 
is often employed to imitate, is Motion ; as it is swift or 
slow, violent or gentle, equable or interrupted, easy or 
accompanied with effort. Though there can he no na¬ 
tural atHiiity between sound, of any kind, and motion, 
yet, m the imagination, tliere is a strong one; as appears 
from the connexion between music ami dancing. And, 
therefore, here u is in the poet’s power, to give us a lively 
idea of the kind of motion, he would describe, by means 
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of stiund which corresponds, iu our imagination, with 
that motion. Long syllables naturally give the impres¬ 
sion of slow motion. A succession of short syllables pre¬ 
sents quick motion to the mind. Th% following is a 
beautiful instance of the sound of words corresponding 
to motion. It is the description of a sudden calm on the 
seas, in a poem, entitled. The Pleece. 

....With easy course 

The vessels glide; unless their speed be stopp’d 
By dead calms, that oft lie on these smooth seas, 

Wlieii ev’ry zephyr sleeps: then the shrouds drop; 

The downy feather on the cordage hung 
Moves not; the Hat sea shines like yellow gold 
I'us’d in the fire, or like the marble floor 
Of sonic old temple wide. 


In the succeeding lines, we perceive that slow motioii 
^ imitated. 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw. 

The line too labours, and the words move slow. 


In the next example, the verse resembles swift and easy 
motion. 

. Not so when swift Camilla sbours the plain. 

Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and skims along the main. 

'I'lie following verses exemplify laborious and impetuous 
motion. 

With many a weary step, and many a groan, 

I'p the high hill he heaves a huge round stone; 

The huge round stone resulting with a bound. 

Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground. 
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Tlie next verse is expressive of regular and slow move¬ 
ment. 

I'irst march the heavy mules securely slow: 

O’er hills, o’er dales, o’er crags, o’er rocks, they go. 

In the following lines, slow and dilEcnlt niotiuu is 
ini3t..led. 

A needless Alcxaudriiiu ends the song. 

That, like a wouu<lc(l snake, drag.-, its slow length along. 

’I'hc succeeding lines imitate violent and irrcgul.ir mo¬ 
tion, that of a rock torn from the brow of a mountain. 

Still gath’ring force, it sinoke.s, and urg’d .'imairi. 

'Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain. 

The THIRD set of objects, which the sound of words is 
capable of representing, consi.sts of the pa.ssions and emo¬ 
tions of the mind. Sound may, at first view, appear 
fiireign to the.se: but that here, also, there is some sort 
of connexion, is siifRc .’iitly proved by the power wliich 
music has to awaken, oi to assist certain p ssioiis ; and, 
according as its strain is varieit, to introdnee one train of 
ideas, ra'her than another. T’his, indeed, logic..l!j'sjteak- 
ing, cannot he called a resemblance between the sense and 
the sound, seeing long or short syllables have no natural 
resemblance to any thought or passion. lint if the ar- 
raugemei.t of syllables, by their sound ulon:*, recalls one 
set of ideas mure readily than another, and dispo.ses the 
nnnd for entering into that afleetioii which the-poet means 
to rai.se, such arrangement may, justly enougli, be said to 
resemble the sense, or be similar or corre-:.- ndent to it. 
Without much study or reflection, a poetde;.- ■ bing plea¬ 
sure, joy, and agreeable objects, from tlie feeling of his 
subject, naturally runs into smoolb, litpid, and flowing 
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Viuinbcrs. Brisk and lively sensations exact <)uicker and 
more animated numbers. Melancholy and gloomv sub¬ 
jects naturally express themselves in slow measures, aud 
long words. 

I’lie following verses may justly be said to resemble the 
pensive strain which they tic'cribe. 

In (lio.se deep solitudes and awful cells. 

Where heavenly pensile contemplation dwells. 

And ever-musing melancholy reigns. 

In the succeeding lines, the sound of the verse is made 
to imitate reluctance of mind. 

Eor who to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing, anxious being e’er resign’d; 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 

Nor cast one longing, ling’ring look behind? 

We have now given sufficient openings into this sub¬ 
ject : a moderate acquaiutance with good w'riters, will 
Miggc.st many instances of the same kind. We proceed 
to explain the nature of Figures of Speech, tlie proper 
use of which contributes to the force and accuracy of a 
sentence. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF PJGURES OF SPEF.Cn. 

Se e- Vol. II. p. 240. 

The fourth requisite of a perfect sentence, is a judi¬ 
cious use of the Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in almost every 
sentence j and, when properly enaployed, confers beauty 
and strength on composition ; some knowledge of it ap¬ 
pears to be indispensable to the srliolars, who are learning 
to form their sentences with perspicuity, accuracy, and 
force. We shall, therefore, enumerate the principal 
figures, and give them some explanation. 

In general. Figures of Speech imply some departure 
from simplicity of expression; the idea which we mean 
to convey is expresseu in a particular manner, and with 
some circumstance added, which is designed to render the 
impression more strong and vivid. 'When I say, fwr in¬ 
stance, “ That a good man enjoys comfort in the midst 
of adversity;” I just express my thoughts in the simplest 
manner possible; but when I say, “ To the upright there 
ariseth light in darkness;” the same sentiment is ex¬ 
pressed in a figurative style; a new circumstance is intro¬ 
duced; “light,” is put in the place of “comfort,” and 
** darkness'” is used to suggest the idea of “ adversity.” 
lu the same manner, to say, “ It is impossible, bi' any 
search we cun make, to o.xplore tne Divine Nature fully,” 
is to make a simple proposition; but when we say, 
“ Canst thou, by searching, find out the Lord? Cantt 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection? It is high as 
heaven, what cinstthou do? deeper than bell, what canst 
tbou know?” this introduces a figure into style; the pro- 
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position being not only expressed, but with it admiration 
and astonishment. 

lint, though figures imply a deviation from what'maj' 
be reckoned the most simple form of speech, we are not 
tlicuce to conclude,tliat they imply any tiling uncommon, 
or unnatural. On many occasions, they are both the 
most natural, and the most common method of uttering 
our sentiments. It would be very difHcult to compose 
any discourse, without using them often ; IM 13 ', there are 
few sentciicos of consider«ble length, in which there 
dors not occur some expression that may be termed a 
ligiirc. This being the case, we mav sec the necessity 
of some attention, in order to understand their nature 
and use. 

At the commencement of language, men would begin 
with giving names to the different objects which they dis¬ 
cerned, or thought of. The stock of words would, then, 
be very small. As men’s ideas multiplied, and their ac¬ 
quaintance with objects incrihsed, their store of names 
and words would also increase. But to the vast variety 
of objects and ideas, no language is adequate. No lan¬ 
guage is so copious, as to have a separate word for every 
separate idea. Men naturally sought to abridge this 
labour uf multiplying words without end ; and, in order 
to lay less burden on their memories, made one word, 
which tlie^’ had already appropriated to a certain idea or 
object, stand also for some oilier idea or object, between 
which and the primavv one, they f.iund, or fancied, some 
relation. The names of sensible objects, were the word.s 
most early introduced ; and were, by degrees, extended 
to those mental objects, of which men had more obscure 
conception', and to which they found it more difHcult to 
^sigti tlistinet naines. They borrowed, therefore, tlu; 
.^j^juiie of «cmc sensible idea, where their iniagiiiation found 
some afiiiiity. Thus, we speak of a pieremg judgment, 
and a clear head; a soft or a hard heart; a rvugh or a 
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smooth beliavionr. We say, inflamed by anger, iparmed 
by love, swelled wiih pride, melted into grief; and these 
are*aImo>t the only significant words which we have for 
snch ideas. 

The principal advantages of figures of speech, are the 
two following. 

First, They enrich language, and render it more co¬ 
pious. By their means, words and phrasesare multiplied, 
for expressing all sorts of ideas: for describing even the 
minutest diilcrcuccjs ; the nicest shades and colours of 
thought ; which no language could possibly do by proper 
woids alone, withos.t assistance from Tropes. 

.Si:coj,j)LY, Tiicy fietpiently give us a much clearer 
and irore striking view of tbe princi{jal object, than we 
could liavo, if It were expressed in simple terms, and 
divested of its accessory idea. By a well cbosen figure, 
even conviction is assisted,%nd the impression of a truth 
upon the mind, made m-ore lively and forcible than it 
would otherwise be. We perceive this, in the following 
iiliistiation of Young: “When we dip too deep in plea¬ 
sure, we always stir a sediment that renders it impure and 
noxious:” a::d in this instiincc : “A heart boiling with 
violent passions, will alwavs send up infatuating fumes to 
llio bead.” An image that presents so much congruity 
lx tween a moral and a setisible idea, serves, like an argu- 
iricnt from analogy, to enforce what the author asserts, 
and to induce belief. 

Figures, in genertd, maj’ he described, to be that lan¬ 
guage, which is prompted either by the imagination, or 
by the (’assioiis. Tljey have been commonly divided into 
two great classes ; Figur:?s of Words, and Figures of 
Thought. Tlie former. Figures of Words, are commoif^f^ 
called Tropes, and consist'in a word’s being employed to 
s-gnify something, uhicli is difFereat from its original and 
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primiiive ncicaning; so ibat if we alter the word, we de- 
stror the Figure ; as in the instance before given; “ I.ight 
ariselb to the upright, in darkness.” The otlier class, 
teraied Figures of Thought, supposes the words to be 
used iu tlifir proper and literal meaning, and the Figure 
to consist in the turn of the thought; as is the case in ex¬ 
clamations, irit*^ rrogations, apostrophes, comparisons, Ste. 
The di-tinction of tliese ornaments of lutignage, into 
1 ropes and Figurts, does not apjiear to be of nineh use, 
nor is it always lobe clearly ascertained. Figures of Ima¬ 
gination, and Figures of Passion, might be a more correct 
and useful distribution of the subject. 

] laving considered the general nature of figures, we 
proceed next to particularize such of them as arc of the 
most importance; viz. 

1. MKTAl'HOJl, 

2. .AT.T.I'.GORY, 

3. COMPARISON, 

4. METONYMY, 

fi. SYNECDOCHE, 

6. PERSOxNlEICATJON, 

7. .APOSTROPHE, 

8. AN J ITJIESIS, 


P. HYPER,BOLE, 

1 0. VISION, 

1 ll INTERROGATION, 
HI. EXCLAMATION, 

13. IRONY, 

AND 

14. AMPr.IFICATION or 

CLIMAX, 


A Metaphor is a figure founded entirely on tlie rc- 
scAtiblam e which one object bears to another. Hence, it 
is mncli allied to simile or comparison, and is indeed no 
other than >a comparison, expressed in an abridged form. 
\\'hen 1 say of some great minis'er, “That he upholds the 
state, like a pillar which supports the weight of a whole 
edifice,” I fairly make a comparison : but when I say of 
a minister, “ That he is the pillar of the state,” it 
now hccimii'a a metaphor. In the latter case, the cotn- 
purisoii between the minister and a pillar, is made in the 
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mind ; but it is expressed withoat any of the words that 
denote comparison. 

If we compare tinman life to a landscape, in which are 
weeds, };ardfiis, hills, valleys, open fields, plantations, we 
form a simile: but if, with Pope, we affirm, that humart 
life is actually a scene of all these objects, we form a 
picturesr^ue and instructire metaphor. * 

“ Let us (since life can little else supply, 

* Than jnst to look about us, and to die) 

Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man ; 

A mighty maze! but not vidthout a plan; 

A wild, where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot; 

A garilen tempting with forbidden fruit. 

Together let us beat tjiis atnple field. 

Try what the open, what the covert yield ; 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore, 

01 all who blindly creep, or sightless soar.” 

The following are examples of metaphor taken from 
Scripture : “I will be unto her a wall of tire round about, 
and will be the glory in the midst of her.” “ Thou art 
my rock and my fortress.” “Thy word is a lamp to my 
feet, and a light to my p.ath.” 

'I'be utility and beauty of metaphors may be farther 
illustrated,by another example taken from a distinguished 
author ; and by contrasting his highly ornamented expre's- 
tions, with that tame and simple phraseology, in which, 
perhaps, a writer of inferior genius would have conitnu - 
nicated his thoughts. The example is as follows: 
“ Banish all your imaginary, and you will suffer no resl 
wants. The little stream that is left, will suffice to qucnclt 
the thirst of nature ; and that which cannot be qui*n(»H' 
l>y it, is not your thirst, but your distemper.” 'I'be fol¬ 
lowing are the same sentiments in plain language ; “ Re- 
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strict yoar desires to the satisfaction of tho real wants of 
nature. A small portion of tlie good things of this world, 
is sufficient for that purpose: if you desire more, you 
have not yet learned that moderation which constitutes 
true happiness.” In the latter phruiseology, the ideas 
remain, the understanding is instructed, arid w'lsdom is 
perhaps instilled; but the ornament is all fled, the imagi¬ 
nation is neglected, and the heart is not impressed. 


Rules to be observed in the use of metajihors. 

1. Metaphors, as well as other figures, should, on no occa¬ 
sion, be stuck on prqfuseli/ ayid should always be such as 
accord with the strain of our sentiment. The latter part 
of the following passage, irom a late historian, is, in this 
respect, very exceptionable, lie is giving an account 
of the famous act of parliament against irregular mar- 
■riages in England. “ The bill,” says he, “ underwent 
a great number of alterations and amendments, which 
were not effected without violent contest. At length, 
hoxfrever, it was floated through both houses on the tide 
of a great majority, and steered into the safe harbour of 
royal approbation.” 

2. Care should be taken that the resemblance, which is 
the foundation of the metaphor, be clear and. perspicuous, 
not far-fetched, nor difficult to discover. The transgression 
of this rule makes what are called harsh or forced meta¬ 
phors; which are displeasing, because they puitzle the 
reader, and instead of illustrating the thought, render it 
petplg^ed and intricate. 


S. In the third place, we should be careful, in the con¬ 
duct of metaphors, never to jumble metaphorical and plain 
Volume f JIh 
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lavguof^c together. An author, addressing himacif,to the 
king, says: 

To thee the world its present homage pays; 

I'lic harveit early, hut mature the praise. 

It is plain, tliat, had not the rhyme misled him to the choice^ 
t>f an iniprojicr phrase, he would have said, 

'I'hc /laivest early, but mature the ctop; 

and so woul'.l have continued the figure which Ijc hatl be¬ 
gun. Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by em¬ 
ploying the literal word “ praise,” when w'C were expect¬ 
ing something that related to the harvest, the figure is 
broken, and the two mvinhers of the sentence have no 
sni'able corresiroiidence to each other. 

In the following example, the meiaphoiical and the 
literal meaning, are improperly mixed. l)i-yden, in his 
introduction to his translation of Juvenal, says; “ Thus 
I was sailing on a vast ocean, before tire use of the load¬ 
stone or knoivlcdge of the compass, wiiliout other help 
than the polar star of the ancients, and the rules of thei 
French stage ammig the moderns.” Kvery reader must 
perceive the incoherence of the transition from the figura¬ 
tive expression, “ the jioh.r star of tire aMcreiits,” to the 
literal phraseology, “ tire rules of the Erench stage atitotig 
the moderns;” and the inconsistency of pretending to 
navigate the ocean, by the laws of the theatre. 


The subsequent quotation from Garth, is still more 
r.epiiduable. 

But now from gathering clouds destruction puur^^ 
Which ruins wdth mad rage our halcj'un hours; 

Mists from black jealousies tire teinpr st form, ’ 

While late divisions reiiiloreo the storm. 
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That destruction might be poured from a cloud, in the 
form of lightning, thunder, or a water-spout, is possible 
and intelligible; that it might occasion a temporary de¬ 
vastation and general terror, is conceivable and very 
probable. But what opinion shall we form of its effects 
and appearance, when, in the next line, it assumes the 
functions of a fury, and takes up its residence in society, 
“ to ruin with mad rage our halcyon hours?” The storm 
returns in the third Hue, and is supposed, not without 
reason perhaps, to arise from collected mists: but the 
source of these mists is not a little extraordinary, being 
derived from “ black jealousies,” which exist only in the 
minds of men. A new figure is introduced in the last 
line; political divisions are supposed to form a reserve, 
which marches in support of the dominion of the tem¬ 
pest. Such motley composition justly deserves repre¬ 
hension. 


4. We should avoid making two inconsistent metaphors 
ineet on one object. This is what is called 'mixed meta¬ 
phor, and is indeed one of the greatest misapplications of 
this figure. One may be “ sheltered under the patronage 
of a great manbut it would be wrong to say, “ sheltered 
under the mask of dissimulation;” as a mask conceals, 
but does not shelter. Addison in his letter from Italy, 
says; 


1 bridle in my straggling muse with pain. 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 


The muse, figured as a horse, may be bridled; but when 
we apeak of launching, we make it a ship; and by 
no force of imagination, pan it be supposed both a horse 

a 
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and a ship at one moment; bridled, to hinder it.from 
launching. 

The same author, elsewhere, says, “ There is not a sin¬ 
gle view of human nature, which is not sufficient to extin¬ 
guish the seeds of pride.” Observe the incoherence of the 
things here joined together; making a view extinguish, 
and extinguish seeds. 

Dean Swift observes, that Those whose minds are 
dull and heavy, do not easily penetrate into the folds and 
intricacies of an affair; and therefore they can only scum 
off what they find at the top.” That the author had a 
riglit to represent his affair, whatever it was, either as a 
bale of cloth, or a fluid, nobody can deny. But the laws 
of perspicuity and common sense demanded of him, to 
keep it either the one or the other,, because it could not 
be both at the same time. It was absurd, therefore, after 
he had penetrated the folds of it, an operation practicable 
only on the supposition of its being some pliable, solid 
body, to speak of scumming off what floated on the sur¬ 
face, which could not be performed unless it were a 
fluid. 

As met.iphors ought never to be mixed, so tlrey should 
not be crowded together on the same object; for tlte 
iiiitid has difficulty in passing readily through many 
different views of tlte same object, presented in quick suc¬ 
cession. 

The last rule concerning metaphors, is, that they be not 
too far pursued. If the resemblance, on which the figure is 
founded, he long dwelt upon, and carried into all its nklnttte 
cjrcnmstanccs, we tire tlie reader, who soon grows disgust 
ed with this stretch of fancy ; and we render our discourse 
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obscure. This is called straining a melapJOor. Authors of 
a lively and strong imagination are apt to run into this 
exuberance of metaphor. When they hit upon a figure 
that pleases them, tliey are loth to part with it, and fre- 
tjuently continue it so long, as to bccuiuc tedious and in¬ 
tricate. We may observe, for instance, how the following 
metaphor is spun out. 

Thy thoughts are vagabonds; all outs>ard bound, 

'JMidst sands, anti rocks, and storms, to cruise for pleasure; 

If gain’d, dear bought; and better miss’d than gain’d. 

Fancy and sense, from an infected shore. 

Thy cargo bring; and pestilence the prize: 

Then such a thirst, ii^atiabie thirst, 

By fond intlulgence but inilam’d the more; 

Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tired. 

An Ai.lkgouy may be regarded as a metaphor conti¬ 
nued; since it is the representation of some one thing by 
another that resembles it, and which is made to stand for 
it. We may lake from the Sci iptures a very fine example 
of an allegory, in the 80th psalm; where the people of 
Israel are represented under the image of a vine: and the 
figure is carried tliroughout with great exactness and 
beauty. “ Thou hast brought a vine out of Eg 5 ’pt: thou 
hast cast out the heathen and planted it. J'hou preparedst 
room before it^ and didst cause it to take deep root, and 
It filled the land. The hills were covered with the shadow 
of it: and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. 
She sent out her bougb.s into tlie sea, and her branches 
into the river. Why hast thou broken down her hedges, 
so that all they which pass by the way do pluck her ? T'lie 
boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wdd htast ol 
the field doth devour it. Itcturn, we beseech thee, O God 

11 h 3 
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of Hosts, look down from heaven, and behold, and visit 
this vine!” See also Ezekiel, xvii. 22—24. 


Allegories often combine both ornament and instruction. 
No picture can more forcibly impress the imagination, 
no reasoning can so effectually excite the aversion of the 
heart, as the allegories of Sin and Death, in Paradise 
Lost. 


..."Before tlio gates there sat. 

On either side, a formidable shape. 

The otie seem’d woman to the waist, and fair, 

2iut ended foul in ninny a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast, a serpent arm’d 
With mortal sting; about her middle round 
A cry of hell-hounds, never ceasing, bark’d 
With wide Cerberean mouths, full loud, and rung 
A hidotius peal: yet when they list, would creep. 

If ought disturb’d their noise, into her womb. 

And kennel there; yet there still bark’d and howl’d 
Vli’ithiii, un.?cen.” 


.“ The other shape. 

If shape it might be call’d that shape had none. 
Or s\il)stance might be call’d that shadow seem’d, 
Por each seem’d either; black it stood as night, 
l''iercc as ten hiries, terrible as hell. 

And shook a dreadful dart: what seem’d his head 
’I'he likeness of a kingly crown had on.” 


These figures are strongly marked, and the resemblance 
of their characters to their effects produced in life, is too 
obvious to need any comment. 

The first and principal requisite in the conduct of an 
allegory, is, i/iat th^figurative and the literal meanings be 
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not mixi d inconsistcnlhj together. Indeec!, all the rules, 
that were given for metaphors, m iy also be applied to 
aliegories, on account of the affinity they bear to each 
other. 'The only material dili’ermico between them, 
besides t!ic one being short .iiicl the other being prolonged, 
is, that a me'aphor always cxplaint, itself by the words 
that are connected with it in their proper and natural 
meaning ; as, tvlien 1 sa 3 ’, “ Achilles was a lion “ An 
able minister is the pillar of the state the “ hon” and 
the “ pillar” are suffitienii^' interpreted by the mention 
of “ Achilles” and the “ minis er,” which 1 Join to them; 
but an allegory is, or maj- be, allowed to stand less con- 
jieeted with the literal meaning, the intcrpretaiion not 
being so directly pointed out, but left to our own re¬ 
flection. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering in¬ 
struction in ancient times; for what we call fables or pa¬ 
rables, are no other than allegories. words and actions 

attributed to bea-ts or inanimate objects, the dispo'-itions 
of men were figured; and what we call the moral, i,-. the 
unliguretl sense or meaning of tiic allegory. An enigma 
or riddle is also a sjiecies of allegory ; one thing re¬ 
presented or imaged b\' another; hut puTjiosely wrapped 
U|> under so many tircnin.taiKC-, as to be rendered 
njbscure. Where a riddle is not intendcti, it is alwaxs a 
fau'4 ill allegory to he too daik. Ti>e meaning should be 
easilv’ seen, through the figure emplo^’eti to siiadow it. 
llow'ever, th« proper inixtiire of hglil and shade, in .sui h 
coii.posiiions; the exact udjiistiiient of ali the figurative 
circumstances with the htciul sense, so as neither to lay 
the meaning too hare and o|)ei!, nor to cover and wra > 
it up too much ; iiave ever heeii coiisiilered as poiii's of 
great nicety'; aiul there are lew species of » finp ’-i'ain, 
in which it is uioic dilhcult to write so as tt> j.'e s_' aswi 

11 h 4 
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command attention, than in allegories. In some pf the 
visions of the Spectator, we have examples of allegories 
very happily executed. 


A COMPARISON or .siMii.i-., is, when the resemblance 
between two ohjer.ts is expressed in form, aiiU generally 
pursued more fully than tlie nature ot a luetafihor admits ; 
as when it is said, “ Tlie actions o( pnni'cs are like tiiose 
great rtver-., the course of which every one beiiolds, but 
tlicir sjji ings have brcti seen by few.” “ As the mountains 
arc round about .Jcrosalein, so the Lord is round about 
bis people.” “ llehold, how good and Irow pleasan> it is 
for brethren to dwell together in iiiiiiy! It is like the 
precious ointment, &c. and as the dew that descended 
upon the mountains of Zion.” 

The advantage of this figure arises from the illustration 
which the simile employed gives to tha principal object; 
from the clearer view which it presents; or the more 
strong impression which it stamps upon the mind. Obseiwc 
the effect of it in the following instance. The author is 
explaining the distinction, between the powers of sense 
and imagination in the human mind. “ As wax,” says 
he, “ would not be adequate to the purpose of signature, 
if it had not the power to retain, as well as to receive, the 
impression, the same holds of the soul with respect to. 
sense and imagination. Sense is its receptive power; 
imagination, its retentive. Had it sense without ima¬ 
gination, it would not be as wax, but as water ; where, 
though all impressions are instantly made, yet as soon as 
they are made, they are instantly lost.” 

In comparisons of this nature, the understanding is con- 
eerned much more than the fancy: and therefore the rules 

be observed, with respect to them, arc, that they be 
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clesr, and that they be useful; that they tend to render 
our conception of the principal object more distinct; and 
that tliey do not lead our view aside, and bewilder it with 
any false light. We should always remember, that similies 
are not arguments. However apt they may he, they do 
no more than explain tiie writer’s sentiments; they do not 
prove them to be founded on truth. 

The preceding examples obviously tend to convey 
stronger impressions of the principal object, than could 
have been done without the figurative expressions. 
Similies are sometimes calculated to augment the pleasure 
of tliose impressions, by a splendid assemblage of adjacent 
and agreeable objects. 'Jiic following quotation, ac¬ 
cordingly, besides presenting a striking view of the points 
of resemblance, convey’s additional gratification, by the 
beauty of the landscape they concur to form. Homer 
introduces a most charming night scene, while his main 
object is only to illustrate the situation of the Grcciau 
camp after a battle. 


The troops, exulting, sat in order round. 

And beaming fires illumin’d all the griutnd. 

As when the muon, resplendent orb of light. 
O’er heaven’s pure azure shed her sacred light ^ 
M'hen not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene, 
Andnota breath disturbs the tleep serene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 

And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole; 
O’er the dark trees a yellow verdure spread. 
And tip with silver ev’ry mountain’s head. 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise;, 
yy flood of glory bursts from all the skies. 
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The conscious swains, rejoicing in the night. 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 

So, many flames before proud llion blaze. 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays. 

Comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses 
whicli are obscure, faint, or remote. For these, in place 
of assisting, strain the mind to comprehend them, and 
throw no light upon ilic subject. It is also to be ob¬ 
served, that a comparison which, in the principal cir¬ 
cumstances, carries a sufficiently near resemblance, may 
become unnatural and obscure, if pushed too far. Nothing 
is more opposite to the design of this figure, than to liunt 
after a great number of coincidences in minute points, 
merely to show how far the writer’s ingenuity can stretch 
tile resemblance. 

’I’he following simile was intended by Milton to illus¬ 
trate the anxiety, with which Satan traversed the creation, 
in order to find out subjects of destruction and revenge. 

As wlkcu) a vulture on Imaus bred. 

Whose snowy' ridge the roving Tartar bounds. 

Dislodging from a region scarce @f jiroy. 

To gorge the flesh of lambs or yearling kids, 

♦)n hills where flocks are fed, llics to the springs 
off • anges or llydaspes Indian streams. 

But in his way lights on the barren {ilains 
Ol'Sericana, w here Chineses <lrive. 

With -sails and wind, their cany waggons light; 

So, on this windy sea of land, ihc fiend 
W’alk’d up and down alone, bent on his prey. 

The objects contained in this comparison are so little 
known, even to those who claim the tcbaractcr of being 
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learned, and they are so totally unknown to the greater 
part of readers, that it has the appearance of a riddle, or 
'a pompous parade of erudition, uuher than of a hgure 
to illustrate something less conspicuous and striking than 
itself. 


A Mktokomy is founded on the several relations, of 
cause and effect, container and contained, sign and thing 
signified. When vve say ; “ They read Milion,” the cause 
■is put instead of the effect; meaning “ Milton’s works.” 
On the other hand, when it is said, “ Gray hairs should 
be respected,” we put the effect for the cause, meaning 
by “ gray hairs,” old “ The kettle boils,” is a 

phrase where the name of the container is subs’.ituted for 
that of the thing contained. “ To assume the sceptre,” 
is a common expression for entering on royal autiiority; 
the sign being put for the thing signified. 

When the whole is p«t for a part, or a part for the 
whole; a genus for a species, or a species for a genus; in 
general, when any' thing less, or any thing more, is put 
for the precise object meant; the figure is then called a 
Synecdoche or Compuehension. It is very common, 
for instance, to describe a whole object by some remark¬ 
able part of it; as when we say ; “ A fleet of twenty sail," 
jn the place of “ ships when we use the “head" foi me 
“ person " the “ ’ivarcs" for the “ sea" In like maiin'*r, 
an attribute may be put for a subject: as, “Youth” for 
the “young,” the “ deep” for the “ sea ;” and sosnetiines 
a subject for its attribute. 

By this figure, virtues and vices are put for the persons 
in whom they are found : as in that beautiful passage of 
Cicero, where he compares the profligate army of Catiline^ 
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with the forces of the state. “ On this side, modesty is 
engaged; on that, impudence: on this, chastity; on that, 
Jevt'dness: on this, integrity; on that, deceit; on this, piety; 
on that, profaneiiess: on this, constancy; on that, fury : on 
this, honour; on th..t,baseness: on this, moderation ; on that, 
unbridled passion: in a word, equity', temperance, forti¬ 
tude, prudence, and all virtues, engage with injustice, 
luxury, cowardice, rashness, and ail vices.”—'I'liis exam¬ 
ple is an instance of Sijnecdochc and Jlntilhckis joined 
together. 


Pt.HsONtFit.ATioN or Prosopopoi'.ia, is that figure by 
which we attribuie life ami action to inanimate objects. 
'I'he use of this figure is V' / natural and extensive: there 
is a wonderful pronencss in human nature, under emotion, 
to animate all objects. When we say, “ the ground 
thirsts for rain,” or, “the earth smihs w’ith plenty;’’ 
when we speak of “ambition’s being restless,'’’ or, “a 
disease’s being deceitfuli" sucti expressions show the faci¬ 
lity, with which the mind can accomniotlate the properties 
of living creatures to things that are inanimate, or to ab¬ 
stract conceptions of its own forming. I'he following are 
striking examples from the Scriptures: “ ^\'hen lsrae.J 

went out of Kgypt, the house of Judah from a people of 
strange languiige; the sea saw it, and fled: Jordan was 
driven back ! The mountains skipped like rams, and Uie 
little hills like lambs. What ailed thee, O thou sea! that 
thou fleddest ? Thou Jordan, that thou wast driven back? 
Yc mountains, that ye skipped like rams; and yc little 
hills, like lambs? I'reinble, thou earth, at the presence of 
the Lord, at the presence of the God of Jacob.” 

** The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them: and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the. 
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Milton thus describes the immediate elTects of eating; 
the forbidden fruit. Terror produces the figure. 

Earth trembled from lier eiitrail.s, as again 
111 pangs, and nature gave a second groan; 

Sky low’rM, and, ninll’ring thunder, sonic sad drops 
Wept, at completing of the mortal sin. 

The impatience of Adam to know bis origin, is sup¬ 
posed to prompt the personification of all the objects he 
beheld, in order to procure information. 

.Thou sun, said 1, fair liglit! 

And thou enlightan’d earth, so fresh and gay ! 

Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plain.... 

And ye that live and move, fair creatures tell. 

Tell, if you saw, how came I thus, how hero? 

We shall give a romarkabl}’ fine example of this figure, 
from bishop Sherlock. He has beautifully personified 
natural religion: and wc may perceive, in the personifica¬ 
tion, tbe spirit and grace wlncli the ligiire, when well con¬ 
ducted, bestows on discourse. Tlie author is comparing 
together our Saviour and Mahoiiie!. “ C^o (.'tiys he) to 
your Natural Religion: lay before her Maliomer, and his 
disciples, arrayed in armour and blood, riding in triumph 
o«ver the spoils of thousands who fell by bis victorious 
sword. Siiow her tlie cities which he set in flames, the 
countries which he ravaged and destroyed, and the miser¬ 
able distress of ail the inhabitants of the earth. AV'hen 
she has viewed him in this scene, carry her into his 
retirement; show her the Prophet’s chamber; his concu¬ 
bines and his wives; and let her hear liini allege reve¬ 
lation, and a Divine command, to justify his adultery and 
lust.” 
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“ When «he is tired with this prospect, then show her 
the blessed Jesus, humble and meek, doing good to ail 'the 
sons of men. Let her see him in his most retired pri¬ 
vacies; let her follow him to the mount, and hear his 
devotions and supplications to God. Carry her to his 
table, to view his poor fare ; and hear his heavenly dis¬ 
course. Let her attend him to the tribunal, and considcr 
the patience with which he endured the scoffs and re¬ 
proaches of his enemies. Lead her to his cross ; let her 
view him in the agon}- of death, and hear his last prayei 
for his persecutors; ‘ Father forgive them, for they know 
tjot what they do.’—When Natural Religion has thus 
viewed both, ask her, which is the Prophet of God ?— 
But her answer we have already had, when she saw part 
of this scene, through the eyes of the Centurion, who 
attended at the cross. By him she spoke, and said, 
‘ Truly this in.tn was the Son of God.’” 'I’his is more 
than elegant; it is truly sublime. Tlie whole passage 
is animated; and the Figure rises at the conclusion, when 
Natural Religion, who, before, was only a spectator, is 
introduced as speaking by the Centurion’s voice. 

TItis figure of speech is sometimes very improperly' and 
fxtiav.tgantly applied. A capital error in personifying 
objects, is, to deck them with fantastic and trifling cir- 
ftimstauces. A practice of this sort dissolves the potent 
charm, which enchants i.nd deceives the reader; and 
either leaves him dis.sat.sfied, or excites, perhaps, his 
risibility. Another error, frequent in descriptive personi¬ 
fications, consists in introducing them, when the subject 
of dtscuKsion is destitute of dignity, and the reader is not 
prepared to relish ihem. One can scarcely peruse, with 
coinpoBure, the following use of this figure. It is the 
language of our elegant poet Thoin.soii, who thus personi¬ 
fies and comier.is the bodily appctltr.s, and their grati¬ 
fications- 
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Then sated Hunger bids his brotiier Thirst 
Produce the mighty bowl: 

Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn 
Mature aud jjerfect, IVoin his dark retreat 
Of thirty years: and now Itis honest front 
Idatnes in Ihe light refulgent. 

It is to be rcuinrked, concerning this figure, and short 
tnetaphors and siniihes, whicli also have been allowed to bt:' 
the projier language of high passion, that they are the 
proper expressions of it, only on those occasions when it is 
so far moilcra'ed as to adiint of words. I'iie first and 
highest transports seem to overwhelm the mind, and are 
denoted by silence or groans : next succeeds the violent 
and jiassionale language, of which these figures constitute 
a great part. Such agitation, however, cannot long con¬ 
tinue ; the passiotis having spent their force, the mind 
soon subsides into that exhausted and dispirited state, in 
which all figures are improper. 


AnnsTROMlE is a turning oil' from the regular course of 
the subject, to address some person or thing : as, “ Death 
is swallowed up in victory. O death ! where is thy sting ? 
O grave! where is thy victory ?*’ 

3’he following is an instance of personification and apo- 
•stroplic united: “O thou sword of the l.ord! how long 
will it be ere thou be quiet? put thyself up into thy scab¬ 
bard, rest and he still! How can it be quiet, seeing the 
Lord hath given it a charge against Askejon, and against 
>he sea-shorc ? there bath he appointed i'.” See also 
an extraordinary example of these figures, in the 14th 
cl.apier of Isaiah, from the 4th to the 19th verse, wher« 
tiie prophet describes the fall ot the Assyrian empire. 
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A priiicijlal error, ift the use of the Apostrophe, is, to 
deck tlie object addressed with afl’ectcd ornaments ; by 
wliicli authors relinquish the expression of passion, and 
substitute for it the language of fancy. 

Another frequent error is, to extend this figure to too 
great Igngth. The language of violent passion is alwa^’s 
concise, and often abrupt. It passes suddenly from one 
object to another. It often glances at a thought, starts 
from it, ami leaves it unfinished. The succession of ideas 
is irregular, and connected by distant and uncommon 
relations. (In all these accounts, nothing is more unna¬ 
tural than long speeches, uttered bj' persons under the in¬ 
fluence of strong passions. Yet this error occurs in 
several poets of distinguished reputation. 

The next figure in order, is Antitijksis. Comparison 
is founded on the resemblance; antithesis, on the contrast 
or opposition of two object <. Contrast has always the 
cfli’Ct to make each of the contrasted objects appear in the 
stronger light. 'White, for instance, never aftpears. so 
bright as when it is opposed to black ; and when both arc 
viewed together. An author, in his defence of a friend 
against the charge of murder, expresses himself thus: 
“ Can you believe that the person whom he scrupled to 
slay, when be might have done so with full justice, in a 
convenient place, at a proper time, with secure impunity; 
he made no scruple to murder against justice, in an un¬ 
favourable place, at an unseasonable time, and at the risk 
of capital condemnation.” 

The following examples further illustrate tliij figure. 

Tho’ deep, yet clear; tlio’ gentle, yet not dull; 

Strong without rage ; w ithout o’erflowing, full. 
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“ If you wish to enrich a persut), sfiuJy not to increase 
bis stores, but to ditninish his desires.” 

“ If you regulate vctir Hc:ires according to the standard 
of iiatme, you will le. v;;r be poor; if according to the 
.standard of opinion, 3 <'n will m- .i-r be ricli.” 

A m.avini,'or mor.il si^’ing, vcrj' properly receives the 
furni of till' two las,t exam|)los; b.>(!i l)cc.iiise it is sup¬ 
posed to be tb'- fruit of mcdit.i’ion, aiid bceau-e it is de¬ 
signed to be engrave:) on the ineino-v, v'aicb rcc .l!s it 
more..easily by the help of sneb contiastid expressio is. 
lint w lere such scnienics I'l ..inently succeed each other; 
tvhero tins beconu-.; an ivitiio.’s f.ivonrlle and prevailing 
inanner of expressing nini-cii , tj’s vt •. ie appears too much 
stiid.od and labonr.ai ; it gives ns the ini’pression of an 
ttnthor Jittciid'iig more to liis luanu^r of s lying thing', 
than to ilie things tlicmsclves. 

'Tile following is a bcMUtiful example of Antithesis. 
“ If (’.no inav be ei-ns\n-ed, severely indeed, but Itislly, 
for aba. 1 .1 oiling t ic eat.se of liberty, wiiicli nc would not, 
Jiov c ; r, - iirvi vi- ; \.’'i..t s’l.tll we siv td' those, who eni- 
l.i'iU'C i! i.ii.illv, p.irsiiK it ir. e'olutel V, grow' tired of it 
v'. 'ien t!ic\ have iiui. ii to iiojie, an:l g've it up when tlie.y 
liiiv.- iiD'.imig to itari’'—I'lie e.s eiUil atilitiicsis of this 
t-nence, i' i'l t inS il bewe. ii I'n- nc.’il ef ('ato for ll- 
lii i't'*, nnii tiie indi:’. rence of ■..o.ne o;'lers r-f her patr.uis^ 
lint, I'f i.ies the K-.uling am it ''Csis, t ere are two siib- 
<•1 .'inate oi t s,. in ih ‘ l.iner me inlier; “ Grow tired of it, 
W'l'cn ll'cv h..ve n.neh to hope ; and give, it up, when they 
liave notnin;; to le.ir.” 

Idle elo'juer.t Ili.rl.c bis cxi'iblted a fine initauce 
ef this finnr.g in his eii!ogi". n of the philaiUuropie 
lion ai d. 

/■ce'.'W A It 
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“ lie has visited all Europe,—not to snrvey the .stimp> 
tiioiisiK'ss of palaces, or the stateliness of temples; not 
to make accurate measurements of the remains of ancient 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of modern 
art ; nor to collect medals, or collate manuscripts ;—but 
to dive into the depths of dungeons; to plunge into the 
inhrtion of liospitals ; to snrve 3 ’ the mansions of sorrow 
ai:il paoi; to take the gage and dimensions of miser\’, 
depression, and contempt; to remember the forgotten, 
to attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and 
r-omp.ire and collate the distresses of all men, in all 
countries.” 

Tl.e ncj.t figure concerning which we arc to treat, is 
c-alltd IlYj'KRtCLE or ExAGGtR^^TIO^^. It Consists in 
n.a^nifjing an object beyond its natural bounds. In all lan¬ 
guages, even in common conversation, hyperbolical ex¬ 
pressions verj- frequently occur : as swift as the wind; 
as white as the snow ; and the like ; and the common 
forms of compliment ; are almost all of them extravagant 
In ju'.iboics. ]f any thing he remarkably good or great 
in its kitxl, we arc instanti}’ ready to add to it some ex¬ 
aggerating epithet, and to make it the greatest or best -we 
ever saw. 'J'lie im.agination has always a tendency to 
gratify' itself, bj' niagnifj’ing its present object, and carry¬ 
ing it to exces«;. More or less of this hyperbolical 
turn will prevail in language, according to the liveliness 
of imagination among the people w'ho speak it. Hence 
30 urig peeplc deal much in hyperboles. Hence the 
language of the Orientals was far more b 3 'perbolical 
tliaii that of the Europeans, who are of. more phlegmatic, 
er perhaps we may say, of more correct imagination. 
Ill lice, among all writers in early times, and in the rude 
peiioils of society, we may expect this figure to abound. 
Greater experience, and more cultivated society, abate 
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I’ofe warn»th of imagiuaiion, and cliastcn the manner of 
exprei-sio!). 

llyperWolcs are of two kiiuls ; eiiher such as arc em¬ 
ployed in dcscript on, »>r such as are suggested by the 
Warmth of passion. All passions without cxco,)t;oi), love, 
terror, aniazeincut, indignation, and cve-n grief, throw 
the rnnid into e.onfiision, aggravate their ohiecls, and of 
course pintiipt a hyperholical st^dc. Ilcnce the following 
sfiitimciits of Satan in IMdtoii, as strongly as they are 
described, contain nothing hut what is n itnral and 
proper ; exhihiting the picture of a mind agitiite.d with 
rage and tle-[iah‘. 


Tdi . nn-crabie ! which way shalt I lly 
JiiFinite wrath, and infinite despair^ 

XX'hii-Ii way I tly is flell, myself am Ilell , 
And in the lowest dcjilh, a lower deep, 

Still tbrcat’ning to lievonr me, opens wide. 
To which the llcll I sulVcr seems a Ile.irca. 


T!ie {ear of an enemy augments the conceptions of the! 
size of the leader. “ I saw their c'niid',” says the scottt 
of f)-sian, “ tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the blasted 
111 - ; hissliiehl, the rising moon . he sat on the shore, like 
fc clo.td of mist on the hill.” 

The errors O'ceiuent iii the use of Hyperboles, aiise 
fitliiT from ti\ ersaraimiig, or introducing them on un- 
•siiiiahle oeea-ions. Ilryden, itt h;s poem on the Ke- 
f'oration of king Charles th- Second, eomplinients that 
iiimiareh, at the expense of the sun himself. 

Tliat star at your biith slione out so bright. 

It stain’d the duller sun's meridian light. 


Jl i 2 
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Xhis is iiiJced mere bombast. It is difficult 'to as-' 
certain, by any precise rule, the proper iHPcisure and 
boundary of tliis figure. Good sense and just taste must 
deieriniiie tlie point, beyond wnich, if we pass, we become 
f';ti\.v.i£rant 


Vision is anoilicr fl>;nrc of speech, which is proper 
only III aimnatcd ;; d warm compo.-ition. I' is produced 
wlicn, instead of rilating s<’nietliiii<r t'’at is past, we use 
tlie present tei se, iind dcsciibe it as actual I v p.issiiijr liefore 
onr eyes. Xbus C:ccr<>, in his fourth or.itiou apjairist 
< alil.uc : “ I stem to mvseif to behold this ci'j*, the 

ornament of the earth, ;.nd tliC capital of all nations, sud- 
iieiilj’ involved in one coi!fl,.or<ition. 1 see bcfi>re me the 
fcluu^htered heaps of e.ttizens, 1\ inc? nnhnned I'l the midst 
of their ruined country. The furious countenance of 
t'et'icous rises to my view, wliijc with a savage joy, he is 
triumphing in yt iir miseries.” 

T'iiis manner of (ic-'e: ijition su]>poscs a sort of en¬ 
thusiasm, wliieh carric.s the ];erse.n mho desenhes, in some 
nic.oure out of Imiiseif; and, when wuii e.xecuieil, must 
needs, the force of sympathy, impress the. reaiier or 
bearer l ery strongly. !> it, in order to a suc< essfiil es- 
eeiition, it re.jie.res an mieonimoidy warm iniagiiiation, 
and such a happy selection of i.n cunv-lanccs, as slii^l make 
ns think v.c see before our eyes the scene that is de¬ 
scribed. 


iN'li.Ritoi'A'i lUN. 'J ite unfigure.d, literal use of inter¬ 
rogation, is to ,isk a question ; but m lien iiicij are strongly 
iiiovcd, wliatcver they would adiriii or deny, with groat 
eariiestiu ss, they iir.tura'ly put in the form of a quu.-.tioii, 
expri ssiiig thereby tlie strong! st confitlence of tlie truth 
of their own sentiment, i,i.d ai’ipcaling to their bearers for 
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the iinpossibilitv of the contrary. Thus Balauin expicbscd 
himsoli’ to B.ilak. “ The L )rd i« not a m in that he 
should lie, neither the sou of inao that he should repent. 
Ha'h he saiil i' ? -md s iail he not tio it? Ii>.ita he bp..ken 
it ? and stiail he not uiuke it ^ood ?’* 

Interroj^atioii gives life .md spirit to discourse. 'We 
see t os III tile aimnatsi.i, iirr.Miuct.irv s ,eeco of Cicero 
agiiiiiSt C.^lilioe: “ H.i’v long wi.l \ou, C.itil oe, ..huso 
our (jaiiciic- ? Do you not p.rci.ive i.ia. your .cs "is are 
discovcre.I ?” —He niigiii lo'tcecl ii.v .-a .1 j “■ Y o abuse 
oui p,.tieuce a Jung whi.e. Von must .>e e. sib e, that 
your Ue.sigus aie ihscovei-eu.” But it is eas\ to perceive, 
liow niucti this latter niotie ol cxjii essioii, I'ai s s .ort of t.ie 
force aiiU vciieuieilce ol the loriiicr. 


Dxc'LA.MATi<'».s are the cll'ect of streiur cmotic'ps <if the 
mind; >ucli as, suipri.-e, athiiir.itio:i, ioy, p,i i*-.', ii'i I t he 
like. “ Wo is HI'.- ri.it I s") urn in JMesecu, that 1 tluell 
ill the tents of Ked .r !” Psalms. 

“ O tli.it mv liea I were iratcrs, and in'ne eyes a 
foil tani of tiais,t at I ni ght weep tlay and iiight, for 
the ^lain ol the daughter of tny people ! O fliat I h id 
in the wdtieruess a lodging-place of way-faring men!"' 
Jfri'Uiiah. 

Tiuiiigh lotcrrog itions may be introduced into close 
and eainest reasoning, exclamaiioiis belong only to strong 
etiiutions of the xiciid. When judiciously employed^ 
they agitate the hearer or the reader with s mii.ir pas¬ 
sions ; hut it is extremely impi-oper, and sometimes ri¬ 
diculous, to use them oil iiivial occasions, and on mean 
or low suiijects. r>ie unexperienced writer often attempts 
to elevate bis language, by the copious display ol this 

I 1 Z 
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Pt'uro: but he rarely or never succeeds. He freqifenily 
renders hi;, composition frigid to excess, or aiisoUi'flv 
ludicrous, by calling on us to enter into li's traiispoii-, 
when nothing is said or done to deiuund ctriotian. 

IjIu'-'Y is when a pet son speaks cuntraiy to bis thoiighi-., 
not with a view to deceive, but to a.ltl loive to In-, oli- 
sciv..tion.s. I’tisous may l>e rcjiroved for tbeir m-;',- 
ligeiict, by saying; “ You have taken great care i:i 
deed.” ficerosats if tic person ag.nnst u lioni he w 
pleadi ig ; “ \'»'e have great reason to believe tliat tin- 
ino4.;e.-.l man would not ask him lor Ills dwht, when 1. • 
pursues liis life.” 

Ironical exhortation is a very agreeable kind of figinr- 
which after having set the inconveniences ol a tiling, m 
the clearest light, concludes with a feignei' cncourageniciii 
to puisus it. Such is that of Horace, when, having 
beaniifully described the noise and tumults ol Home, 
he adds ironically ; 

" (jo i.o'v, and studj tuneful verse at Ifonit- 

■’I Iw subjects of Irony arc vices and f.dlles of all knu!-- 
atid this mode of exposing them, is often rm re <-ll'ce! ual 
chan serious reasoning. The gravest persons have not 
declined the use of this figure, on proper occ isions. 'I'lic 
wise and virtuous irocraics made great use of it, in his 
endeavours to discountenance vicious and foolish practices, 
liven in the sacred writings, we have a rcmaikalde in¬ 
stance of it. The jtrophet Elijah, when he challenged 
the prietts of Baal to prow; the trmh of their deity, 
“ Mocked them, and said: Cry aloud, lor he is a god: 
either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on a journey, 
pr peradventure he slcepeth, and must he wi'keJ.” 
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Exclamations and Irony are sometimes united: as in 
Cicero’s oration for Balbus, where he derides his accuser, 
by saving; “ O excellent interpreter of the law! mis'er of 
antiquity! corrector and auiender of our coiistiiuiiou I” 

The last (inure of speech that we shall mentiou, is what 
writers call Amplification or Climax. It consists in 
heightening all the circu.iistauces of an object or action, 
which we desire to place in a strong light. Cicero yivcs 
a lively instance of this figure, when lie says; It i-.it 
crime to put a Roman citizen in bonds; u is t e he:g .t of 
guilt to scourge him; little less than parricide to put 
him to death: what name then shall J give to the act of 
trucif^'ing him?” 

Archbishop Tdlotson uses this figure, verv hapjiilv, to 
recommend "ood and virtuous actions: “ After we i.ave 
practised good actions a while, they he ; juie ea.sy ; and 
■when they are easy, we begin to take pie .sure in the i; ; 
and when thc^’ ple.-.se us, we. do ttieiii trt-ijiieiiily ; an l by 
frequency of acts, a thing grows into a b ab t; aid coii- 
firmed habit is a kind of secoiivl nature; and so lar as a.iv 
thing is natuial, so far it is necessary; and we c..ii ti.ir .1^ 
do otherwise; nay, we do it luany tunes when we do ui>t 
think of it.” 

*W''e shall conclude this article with an example ol -a 
beautilul climax, taken from the charge of a jialge to tlie 
jury, in the case of a woman accused of inurdcrii’g tier own 
child.—Gentlemen, if one man had any how si lin anotlier, 
if an adversary had killed his opposcr, or a woman occa¬ 
sioned the death of her enemy; even these crimin Is 
would have been capitally punisned by the Cornelian law: 
but if tlii.s guiltless infant, ttiat could make no enemy, had 
been murdered by its own nurse, what puiijslnuent woukl 
jiot then the mother have demandevl ^ \\'iih what cries ..u J 

1 1 i 
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cxciamatioiis would she have stunned your cars! \Vhat 
sh..ll we say then, when a woman, guilty of homicide, 
a niotlier, t)f the murder of her innocent ciiild, hath 
com]irised all those misdcuils in one single crime ? a 
crime, in its own nature, detebtahlc ; in a woman, prodi¬ 
gious; in a motht r, mci edible; and perpetrated against 
one whose age cabed fe.r compassion, whose near relation 
claimed ani'Ctiou, and whose innoeence deserved the 
highest favour.” 

"VVe- have now fit.'shed what v.as proposed, concerning 
I'erspicutty in single words and pinases, and the accurate 
construction of sc ntcntcs. 'I'lic former (.as been coii- 
tidered, under th". heads of Piiritv, Propriety, and I’re- 
ci.sion ; and tin.; latter, under those of Cleat in. S', Unit 3 ’, 
btrcngtlt, and the jjroper u;e, of figurative I.aiiguagc. 
1 hough many of those aitcnlions whieii hare bci'ii recom¬ 
mended, may ajtpear minute, \ et their ciVeet upon writing 
and style, is tiiueii greater than might, at first, he ima¬ 
gined. A seiilimeiit wt'ieh is expressed in uceurate 
language, and in a pcrio.l, clcady, neatly, and well ar¬ 
range.I, always makes a stronger impression on tlie mind, 
than one tliai is expiess^-d inaccuituesy, or ill a I'ecble or 
cinb.trrasscd m.'nner. ['.very one feels this upon a com- 
jairisoii : and if the clleet be sensible ip one sentence, 
bow itiiieh more in a whole discourse, or.ComposiLioii that 
is made up of such sentences! 

^'llc fundamental rule for w riting with accuracj", and 
into wiiich all others might be resolved, undoubtedly is, to 
communicate, in correct language, and in the clearest and 
•most natural order, the ideas rchich tee mean to tra?isfusc 
■into the minds of others. Such a selection and arrange¬ 
ment of words, as do most justice to the sense, and express 
it to most advantage, make an agreeable and strong <m- 
pression. To ^hece points have tended all the rules which 
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Iiawj been given. Did vve always think cl'..ar!\', ajid weru 
we, at the s..m; tine, fu!lv mas-eiM of t!ic l.mgua'.;c.> i:j 
which 've 'vrite, theie wouH he oc a.-;i'jn for lew reles. 
Our sentences would thei', of ce.ius', ac'ieiro ..!l those 
properties of clearness, uiutv, s'rLii uh, and ticcuracy, 
which have been rccomincn ied. I'", r ueiii^y rest cSsUred, 
that whenever we express otirselv. s d', bi .sid-js the liii.s- 
nianageuiGiit of iangua«w', tlicrc is, for tile nio.st p.;rc, 
some mistake in oiir manner of caneeiving the subject. 
Kinbarra'sed, obscure, and feeble sentenc es, are gciieiall v, 
if not always, the re.sult of . inbarnis e I, obscure, and 
feeble thought. 'J'h..ught and c.xprc.ssion act and re-act 
upon each other. The uiitlerst it.ding and laiigu.ige have 
a strict connexion ; and thet' who are learning to compose 
and ai range their scntence.s witli .iccuraey and order, are 
learning, ut the same time, to ihittk with accuracy and 
order ; a coiisider.ition which aLmc will recompense the 
i-tudent, for his attention to this branch of literature. 



ADDRESS 

TO YOUNG STUDENTS. 


The Compiler of these elements of the English 
language, ho)>es it w ill not be deemed inconsistent 
with the nature and design of his work, to make a 
short address to the young jiersons engaged in the 
study of it, resjiecting their future walks in the 
paths of literature, and the chief purpose to which 
they should apply their acquisitions. 


In forming this Grammar, and the volume of 
Illustrations- connected with it, the author was 
influenced by a desire to facilitate your progress 
in learning, and, at tlie same time, to impress on 
your minds principles of piety and virtue. He 
wished also to assist, in some degree, the labours of 
those who are cultivating your understandings^ 
and providing fur you a fund of rational and useful 
employment; an.employment calculated to ex- 
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^tfude those frivolous j)iirsuits, and that love of 
case and sensual pleasure, which enfeeble and 
corrupt the minds of many inconsiderate youth, 
and render them useless to society. 

^Vithont your own I'.est exerti-ons, the eoneern 
of others for your welfare, will be of li!tlea\<nl; 
with them, you may fairly promise yoiirselvts 
-success. d'he 'vviiter f)f tins iuhlress, tlierefur<', 
recommends to you, ait earnest co-operation with 
the endeavours of your frit juls, to promote your 
improttmtnt and hajiyincss. Tins eo-ojieration, 
v.hilst it secures your own propyess, will ailbrd you 
the ht art-felt sati' l’action of kiiowincc lliat vam are 
elierisliing- thO hopes, and aiigineiiting the jileasiirc'^, 
of those with whom you are connected by the most 
• ■mlearing tics. lie recommends to you'also, seri¬ 
ous and elevated vienvs of the studies iu whicli you 
may be engaged. Whatever may he your attaiii- 
iiienls, never allow yourselves to r<->t satisfied with 
mei'e literary ac<['usitioiis, nor willi a selfasli or 
contrac-ti'd application of tliein. \\'hen »!»ey advance 
only the interests of tins stage of heing, and look not 
l>eyo’.id the present transient scene, their influence 
is circumscribed w'ithiii a very narrow sphere. 'I'iie 
great hnsiuess oflhis life is to prepare, and tjualify 
us, for the enjoyment of a h-tter, by eiiilivatinp a 
pure and humblestate of mind, and cherishing habits 
of piety towards Cod, and hcnevolenee to men.— 
i'lvLTy thing that ]>n)motes or retanlslhis important 
work, is of great moment, to you, and elui.ins your 
first and most serious attention. 
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If, then, the cultivation oflctters, and an advance¬ 
ment in knowledfTC, arc found to strengtlien ana en¬ 
large your minds, to purify and exalt your pleasures, 
and to dispose you to pious and virtuous sentiments 
and conduct, they produce excellent effects; u'hich, 
with your best endeavours to improve them, and the 
Divine blessin/^ siipcradded, will not fail to ren<ler 
you, not only wise an.l <^ood yourselves, but also the 
happy instruments of diffusing w'sdotn, rcligio'i, and 
goodness around you. Thus improved, your acqui¬ 
sitions become iianduiaids to virtue; and tluy ntay 
eventually serve to increa-e the rewards, wiiich tljc 
Siiprcure IJ iiig has p.roujised 1 > laitliful and well- 
directetl exertions, for the promotion ol’ truth and 
goodness amongst men. 

15ut if you counteraet the hopes ol'your frieitds, 
and tile temleiiey <-i 1 ne e attannn n.s; ll \ougrovv 
vain ol'your laai or imaednary <list.iiie,t on^, and re- 
ganl wit'i contempt, the virtuous, iiulettr-red mind; 
if you sulfer j'ourselves to he absorbi'd in over- 
curious or trilling speculations ; if }Our heart and 
principles be dc b.ised and poisoned, by the’influence 
of c orriijsting and pe rnicious books, for which no 
elejgance of composition can make amends; if you 
spend so much of your time in literary engagements, 
as to make them inten'fere with higher occupations, 
anel leael you to forget, that pious and benevolent 
action is the great eiiel of your being : if such be the 
unliappy misapplication of your acquisitions anel 
advantages,—insteael of becoming a blessing toyeju, 
they will prove the occasion of greater condemna- 
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lion; anrl, in the hour of serious lhou,i?ht, they may 
excite the naiufal reflections,—that it would have 
been b -tier for you, to liave .einniued illiterate and 
una ,)iring ; to have been confined to tlie lunnbicst 
walks of life; and to iiave becai even hewers of wood 
and draweis of water all your <lays. 

Contemplating the dangers to wliich you are 
expt)scd, tlie sorrows and dishonour wliich ac- 
•rninpany talents misapplied, and a course of 
indolence and folly, may you <'xert your utmost 
endeavours to avoid tl>ein ! Seriously reflecting oia 
the great end for whieli you were broughi into ex¬ 
istence; on the hrightai'.d encouraging examjrles of 
many excellent young persons; and on the mourn¬ 
ful deviations of ot hers, who once rrere promising ; 
may you be so wise as to choose and follow tliat 
path, which leads to honour, usefulness, and true 
enjoyment! Xhis is the morning of your life, in 
wliich pursuit is ardent, iind obstach's reailily give 
way to vigour and perseverance. riuibrace this fa¬ 
vourable season ; devote yourselves to the acquisL 
tiou of knowledge and virtue ; and lunnbly pray to 
*God that he may bless y.>ur iabo irs. Often retlect 
on the iidvantages y >u possess, and on the source 
from whenc-e they are all deri\ ed. A lix ely sense ot" 
the privileges and dessiiigs, by which you have bee n 
di sfintiiiistied, will ind!ice\<)u to rciidcr to your 
heavenly Father, the just returns of gratitude and 
Jove : and these fruits of early .roodness will he re- 
gardefl bv him a« le-^eptahle otl'erings, and secure 
to you iiis favour and protection. 
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Whatovcr (liiljcuUics and discouragements 
l>o found in resisting the allurements of vice, you 
iii;iy be humbly confident, that Divine assistance 
\\ ill be allbrded to all your good and pious reso¬ 
lutions j and that every virtuous efi'ort will have a 
correspondent reward. You may rest assured too, 
lliat all the advantages arising from vicious iiidid- 
gences, are liglit and contemptible, as well as ex¬ 
ceedingly transient, compared with the substantial 
enjoyments, the present pleasures, and the future 
liopcs, which result from piety and virtue. The 
Holy Scriptures assure us, that “ The ways of 
wisdom are ways of pleasantness, and that all her 
paths arc peace:” “ that religion has the promise of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to come 
and that the truly good man, whatever may be the 
condition allotted to him by Divine Providence, 
“ in all things gives thanks, and rejoices cvciriu 
tribulation.” Some of these sentiments have been 
finely illustrated by a celebrated poet. The author 
of this address presents the illu.stration to you, as a 
striking and beautiful portrait of virtue : with his 
most cordial wishes, that your hearts and lives rnav 
correspond to it; and that your happiness herq, 
may be an earnest of happiness hereafter. 


Know then this truth, (enon>>h for man to know,) 
Viitue alone is har'[iinoss below : 

The only point where human bliss stands still ; 
And tastfs the good, without the fall to ill; 

W hei'C only merit conslant pay reeehes, 
iU bless'd in what it t an l what it ^i\es ;< 
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The joy unequall’d, if its end it gain. 

And if it lose, attended with no pain : 

Without satiety, though e’er, so bless*d ; 

And but more relish’d as the more distress’d ; 

The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears. 

Less pleasing far than virtue’s very tears : 

Good, from each object, from each place acquir’d ; 

For ever exercis’d, yet never tir’d j 
Never elated, while one man’s oppress’dj 
Never dejected, while another’s bless’d : 

And where no wants, no wishes can remain} 

Since bnt to wish more virtue, is to gain.— 

For him alone hope leads from goal to goal. 

And opens still, and opens on his soul; 

Till lengthen’d on to faith, and unconfin’d. 

It pours the bliss that fills up all the mind. ’’ 

Pope. 
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